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PREFACE. 



1 HE preparation of the following course of 
Lectures devolved on me by an accident, with 
which it is not necessary to trouble the Reader. 
Whether the performance be entitled to any 
degree of public esteem, must be left to the 
determination of others. For the motives which 
suggested it, I can decidedly answer. I was 
desirous of being useful to the Institution which 
I was called to serve ; of shewing a mark of 
attachment to the Church to which I have the 
honour to belong; and of presenting to the 
Young Men, whom it became my province to 
instruct, something which might tend to the 
formation of the Christian Scholar. 

But, unacquainted with the mode of address 
which my office might require, it was necessary 
to obtain some better direction. On such an 
occasion, it was impossible to apply to an higher 
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authority than the Dean of Westminster. 
With that attachment to the welfare of the 
School, which so strongly marks Dr. Vincent, 
he entered into my wishes, and described what 
would be most calculated to fix attention and 
do good. History, literature, occasional criti- 
cism, were desirable fSv the first purpose; and 
the second would be answered, if these were 
united with Religion. 

In conformity with these suggestions, was 
planned the following composition. As it ad- 
vanced, a large portion of it was submitted to 
his private inspection. He has uniformly encou- 
raged me to proceed, by contributing his ad- 
vice, and the benefit of his occasional remarks ; 
and when at length a determination was taken 
to print the Lectures, he signified his cordial 
concurrence and approbation, in terms too flat- 
tering to me to be repeated to the Public. 

The subject is chiefly historical, and divides 
itself into two parts. The event which serves as 
the foundation of the whole, is the capture of 
Rome by Alaric, in the beginning- of the fifth 
century. Out of this arises, in the first part, a 
defence of the Character of the Church against 
the slanders of Paganism. The true causes of 
the decay of the Empire are contrasted with the 
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false; the impotence of the Heathen deities, to 
whom the prosperity of Rome had been attri- 
buted, is exposed in the arguments employed 
by the ancient apologists of the Faith ; and the 
beneficial tendency of the Gospel is asserted, 
in its connection with the condition of Man in 
the present life. This part may therefore be 
called a Vindication of the civil Character of 
Christianity in the Roman empire, during the 
first four centuries. 

The second part is employed in discussing the 
opinions of the Pagans concerning the Worship 
of a Deity, and the pursuit of Happiness, as it 
was prescribed bj*^ the Philosophical sects. It 
may be termed a view of mythological and mo- 
ral notions, as they are opposed to the everlast- 
ing promises of the Gospel ; and it contains an 
examination of some of the more eminent Sys- 
tems of Theology, and the Summum Bonum, 
which prevailed in the Heathen world.* 

* In some parts of this examination^ I have crossed the 
path of Leland. But whoever Vidll take the trouhle of a com- 
parison^ vrill soon be satisfied that our methods are very dif- 
ferent. I am happy, indeed, in agreeing vrith that excellent 
man in his fundamental principle of the superiority of Revela- 
tion to all the e£forts of natural wisdom ^ and the necessity of 
it to the welfare of mankind. His style wants compression 
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VIU PREFACE. 

With these are interwoven occasional ap- 
peals to the superior doctrines of the Scriptures ; 
and to this p\u*pose is also dedicated the first, 
or introductory, chapter; which presents a ge- 
neral statement of the blessings annexed to the 
sincere profession of Christianity, in the " life 
which now is, and in that which is to come." 

Some perhaps may wish, that a larger and 
more regular plan of Revelation had been pre- 
pared, in contrast with the vain search after 
God and Happiness by the efforts of Philoso- 
phy. This indeed was once intended. But, 
on a revision, it appeared, that many notices, 
tending to this purpose, were interspersed 
through the body of the work, as immediate 
correctives of the Heathen doctrines which had 
been described in the lectures of each term; 
that, to remove them from their present places, 
would be injurious to the subjects amidst which 
they stand ; and that, to repeat them in a gene- 
ral statement, would be tedious and superfluous. 

and force; his taste is not delicate; and he appears to me to 
employ several of his quotations in a manner which betrays 
too much dependence upon the collections of others. But his 
views are generally accurate ; his learning is respectable ; and 
his genuine piety throws a sacred charm over all his other at- 
tainments. 



PREFACE. IX 

However, lest it should still be objected, that 
only half my task is accomplished, and that 
the refutation of Paganism is not the proof of 
Revelation; — nfe quisquam nos aliena tantiim 
redarguisse, non autem nostra asseruisse repre- 
hendat;^ a determination has been already 
taken to begin another course of Lectures 
which shall look to this as their principal ob- 
ject ; describe, in a regular manner, the scheme 
of Revelation; and impress more fully on the 
young hearers its doctrines and its duties. 

It is hoped that this will be accepted as an 
apology for the attempt which has been made 
in the subject now presented to the public. 
There are, however, certain classes of persons, 
to whom this mode of treating it may be in 
want of farther vindication. 

The fanatic, a portion of whose spirit has 
been lately reviving amongst us, seems to value 
religion, in proportion to the ruggedness of its 
appearance. He indulges his own barbarous 
and repulsive jargon, and rejects the assistance 
of profane learning, as if it tended to impair the 
character of Evangelical truth. To him I 
would suggest, that he entirely mistakes the 

* August. Retract, lib. ii. c. 43. 
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nature and influence of that literature which is 
taught in our schools. Our faith is not injured 
by the accession of classical taste. Mythology 
neither taints the purity of the Gospel, nor en- 
dangers our salvation. Indeed, it suggests new 
methods of defending Revelation, the superiority 
of which is rightly inferred from an exposure 
of the weakness of the religion of nature. We 
dwell for a while in classic ground. In our 
more mature judgment, we compare the imagi- 
nations of men with Divine truth. We turn 
our collections to Christian profit, and offer the 
fruits of our studies on the altar of God. 

On the other hand, the too fastidious scholar 
would for ever confine his attention to those 
writings which exhibit the purest classical lan- 
guage. He turns, therefore, with disgust and 
disdain from ruder models, and shuns the less 
polished phraseology of declining taste. This 
is an antient feeling. Eusebius mentions a re- 
port concerning Tatian, that his literary nicety 
led him to correct the compositions of St. Paul.* 
And when the eloquent Triphyllius was re- 



• TS ?£ awo^oXa ^acl roKfifjerai rivac avrov /Lccra^paorai 
<l>ti)vag, wc eTTidwpdttfjLevoy avTtav rriv rfjc tppatretag avvrdfjLV, 
Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. c. 29. 



PREFACE. XI 

quested to preach on a solemn occasion, and 
had chosen one of the miracles of Christ for 
his subject, he altered a term in his text which 
appeared too homely for his use.* 

Something may be pardoned to those, who, 
in an early age of the Church, had to surrender 
the prejudices of an Heathen education, and the 
philosophy in which they were bred. They 
lingered for a while within the borders of the 
schools, and their opinions concerning the doc- 
trines of the Gospel were sometimes marked 
with errors and imperfections, which the charity 
of criticism will readily excuse. The same in- 
dulgence, however, cannot be extended to the 
scholar of the present day: to him we must 
urge the sacred nature of Ecclesiastical truth, 
and the duty of pursuing it wherever it may be 
found ; — the peculiar interest which attends the 
warfare of the Church with the early race of in- 
fidels, and its importance to the history of our 
Faith. We may also urge, in favour of the Chris- 
tian writers, that, at the least, they are as wor- 

* Ciira in solenni Episcoporura conventu rogatus esset Tri- 
pliyllius ut ad populum concionem habere t^ et dictum illud 
Salvatoris in medium proferret, '*Apov tr» to KpajSf^aTov koI 
Tepiwarei, Tice rS fcpa/3/3ar«, quasi vocabuli minils elegantis^ 
YdnwoSa substituit. Cave, Hist. Litt. in voc. Tripfa. 
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thy of perusal^ for the sake of style alone, as the 
Pagan authors who, in the same age, opposed the 
Gospel. Perhaps no literary specimen can be 
produced from Heathenism, of so humble a cast 
as the instructions of Commodianus. But Her- 
mias is as neat as Lucian."*^ Symmachus is sur-- 
pSUssed by Ambrose. Lactantius writes with 
far more taste and elegance than Am. Marcelli- 
nus; and in his own times, whatever be his 
defects, Augustin is without a rival. After the 
revival of literature, much narrowness prevailed 
on this subject, and the captious critic was 
ready to prove the force of his taste by snarling 
at the latinity of the antients themselves.t But 
sober learning, and sound piety, triumphed over 
the efforts of spleen and affectation ; nor ought 
we to acquiesce in any attempt to revive a 
spirit, which, while it professes an extraordi- 
nary reverence for letters, tends to circumscribe 
their influence, undervalues the materials of 
Ecclesiastical History, and sacrifices truth to 
sound. 

* See the concluding note to chap. 7. 

f De summorum virorum laudibus ob unam alter&mque 
vocem mini!ls puram^ adeo detractdsse constat^ ut Grammatici 
Canis nomen communi suffragio retulerit (Scioppius). Mo- 
sheim. Preface to Folieta. 
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It only remains to mention the statute which 
appoints the Lecturer in Theology ; to explain 
the reasons on which the present course has 
been prepared, and to state what has been 
offered to the public by my predecessors in 
this office. 

** Est illud in omni re atque negotio qu6 
omnes actiones nostras consilidque spectare de- 
bent, ut Omnipotentis Dei regnum quaeratur, 
hominum mentes rect^ instituantur et infor- 
mentur, omni^sque ad veram salutis cognitionem 
perveniant, quae non aliunde qu^m ex verbo 
Dei haurienda petenddque est. Proindfe sta- 
tuimus et ordinamus ut sit in Ecclesid nostrd 
praedictA Theologiae Lector per Decanum et 
Capitulum eligendus, qui sit sanctae et ortho- 
doxae Fidei, bonae famae, et ab omni non solium 
haaresi, sed haerese6s etiam suspicione sdienus; 
nee doctus mod6 et eruditus, sed Doctrinae 
praetere^ titulo insignitus, hoc est, Sae^ The- 
ologiae Professor Baccalaureusve, aut saltem in 
Artibus Magister. Lectoris munus et officium 
erit Sacram Scripturam ad plebis et auditorum 
aedifioationem, modo et tempore in Statuto de 
cultu Dei inferiiis praescriptis, lingua vema- 
culi, in Choro Ecclesiae nostras, interpretari; 
cujus Lectionibus intersint administri et pau- 
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peres, presbyteri, clerici caeterlque Ecclesiae 
sub poen^ pecuniari^ judicio Decani aut Prode- 
cani infligenda." 

If it should be objected, that the following 
Lectures are not prepared with the simplicity 
supposed by the Statute, the only answer is, that 
I have acted according to circumstances. At 
present^ there is no audience except the school. 
To young men therefore, in a train of education 
for the Universities, the Lecturer is at liberty 
to address himself in a literary manner, and to 
recommend a religious subject by the attractions 
of their scholastic studies. If it should be said 
that much of the subject is beyond the present 
powers of the young men, I would suggest, that 
their capacity is greater than the objection sup- 
poses; and that, upon a private inquiry con- 
cerning their comprehension of the argument, 
the result, generally speaking, has been satis- 
factory. Perhaps a few points have been less 
obvious than others ; and this may be supposed 
chiefly of the doctrines of the Platonic school, 
discussed in the sixth and seventh chapters. 
But in an extensive subject, all the parts will 
not be alike; and some may be so abstruse or 
complicated in their nature, as to bid defiance 
to the simplification which is demanded. 
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Into Others, by way of compensation, I have 
thrown as much amusement as was consistent 
with the nature of my subject; and some rea- 
ders perhaps may accuse me of having occa- 
sionally indulged too light a vein of narration 
and argument. 

The Institution has produced few printed 
works. — ^In 1749, Dr. Heylin published his In- 
terpretation of the Four Gospels, with Lectures 
on select parts of St. Matthew. The book is 
well known, and maintains its place in Eccle- 
siastical collections. In 1785, appeared the 
Lectures of Dr. John Blair on the Canon of the 
Scriptures ; a work creditable to the ability of 
the writer, though certainly not calculated to 
attract much attention from a youthful audience. 
The subject is not complete; and the volume 
was published by his family, after his death. 
I am not acquainted with any other publica- 
tion. What rank may be assigned to the pre- 
sent volume by some succeeding Lecturer, I 
know not. I would only beg to suggest to 
him, that it was produced amidst the calls of 
other business ; that I am engaged in the dis- 
charge of professional duties, in a large and 
populous parish \* and that the Lectures were 

* Croydon in Surrey. 
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prepared^ from time to time^ as the intervals of 
local employments allowed^ or as the approach 
of Term compelled me. 

Such as the work is, I offer it to the School, 
vnth a zealous attachment to its welfare, a sin- 
cere admiration of its literature and discipline, 
and a fervent prayer that it may alwiays pre- 
serve the union of Religion and Learning. 



Westminster, 
February 1st, 1809. 
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PREFACE 



TO THE NEW EDITION. 



In the original Preface it was stated, that the 
preparation of this work devolved on me by an 
" accident," with which it was not then deemed 
necessary to trouble the reader. At present, 
however, when the controversy concerning the 
state of religious instruction, in our great pub-^ 
lie schools, appears to be at rest, — when some 
of the combatants are in their graves, — and 
when the angry feelings of the survivors, it may 
he hoped, are calmed by time and more mature 
reflection, it may be allowed me to say, that 
the foUowing course of Lectures sprung from 
that controversy. 

It is well known, that Dr. Vincent undertook 
to vindicate the character of the school of West- 
minster, and incidentally, of the other great 
8cliools0f England, a^nst certain writers, who 

b 



XVlll PREFACE. 

had stigmatised them, as conducted without 
Christian principles, and on a system which 
might almost be called exclusively Pagan. 
While society yet resounded with this warfare, 
I became acquainted with him, having suc- 
ceeded him in his Prebendal stall, in the year 
1802, when he was raised to the Deanery of 
Westminster. Not long after this, with an ex- 
press reference to the recent controversy, he 
opened his mind to me concerning the theo- 
Ipgical Lecture founded in the Church of West- 
ipinster by the Statutes of Queen Elizabeth. 
His earnest desire was, to support the honour 
of the foundation, and to offer to the school a 
CQii;rse of Lectures which should unite the at- 
tractions of Literature with the principles and 
fellings of Christianity; and he informed me, 
that the office of Lecturer would be vacant for 
me, as soon, as I should consent to accept it. 
For a while, I endeavoured to excuse myself, 
engaged as I was in the service of a very large 
ajo4 populous parish. He returned however to 
the subject, and urged his wishes v^ith increased 
eai:nestness. By this time^ his frank dispb^tipn 
ani^hpnesty of mind had begun to excite in me^ 
a feeling of sincere friendship towards.him, It 
g$^ye n\p pain to continue * the refusal, of his^ r 
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peated requests in such a cause ; and under the 
united influence of a personal regard for him* 
self, and a duty to the establishment to which 
I belonged, I finally acquiesced. After some 
deliberation on a proper subject, I began a 
course of Lectures, which did not terminate 
with those that are contained in the present 
volume, and were first printed in 1809, but ex- 
tended to another and larger subject, and was 
not finally dropped till the summer of the year 
1812. 

Such were the motives which led tb the 
formation of the present volume. Whether 
these! details have any interest for the general 
reader, I know not. To myself, at least, they 
are pleasing, as they bring to my recollection a 
tong and happy intercourse with a person whom 
I so much esteemed, and exhibit him acting 
under the influence of an honourable anxiety 
for the establishment oyer which he then pre- 
sided, and in the service of which he had passed 
the chief part of his life. To those perhapil 
who wish to trace the origin of ^ny literary at- 
tempt, it may not be unacceptable to observe, 
how great is the effect of the kindly feelings of 
the heart. While the cold, the selfish, and uh^ 
genercms temper damps all ardour, and discovi^ 

b2 
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rages all exertion, the more open and attractive 
disposition inspires confidence, and is able to 
excite even the doubtful to action. 

If it is inquired, why the present Edition is 
oflfered to the public, the answer is plain. Ap- 
plication having been made to Mr. Murray for 
a copy of the LA^tures, his reply was, that 
*' not a single one was left.'* This led to other 
questions; and he farther informs me, that, for 
some time past, more inquiry than usual has 
been made for the Volume, and that it might be 
useful to reprint it. Such a statement was suf- 
ficient to persuade me to a new Edition. 

As to the favour thus shewn to the volume, 
it can be attributed only to the happy influence 
which Religion has lately acquired in society, 
and which now displays itself more openly in 
our literature. It is of peculiar importance, 
that this union of sacred and secular know- 
ledge should not only grow in our public 
schools^ but receive the full sanction of our 
Universities. Oxford already acts on the 
principle, that a knowledge of the Gospel 
shall be an indispensable qualification for the 
first degree> and that no other acquirements, 
in literature or science, shall be deemed to 
compens^ite for the want of it. A grateful 
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nation acknowledges the salutary effects of this 
high principle; and we pray for the divine 
blessing on all the studies of a place, which 
makes Rel^on its primary attainment, and 
solemnly proclaims, that the admission to the 
temple of its honours shall be cmly through the 
portal of the Church of Christ. — Gifted and 
honoured seat! — *' Excellent things are spoken 
of thee." Thou hast dedicated thyself to Grod. 
On the *' forefront'' of thy Diadem thou hast 
engraven " Holiness to the Lord."* Pursue 
thy great career! accomplish the benefits which 
Providence calls thee to administer; and receive 
the blessings of a world, at once enlightened 
and sanctified by thy cares ! 

With this tribute of feeling I would willingly 
eBd; but to a numerous class of inquirers I am 
bound to give an explicit account of the result 
of the promise which was made in the Preface 
to the first Edition. It was there said, '' a de- 
'' termination has been already taken to begin 
** another course of Lectures, which shall de- 
** scribe, in a regular manner, the scheme of 
*' Revelation, and impress more fully on the 
** young hearers, its doctrines and its duties.*^ 

* Exod. xxxix. 30. Ler. viiL ^. 
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This promise was performed. I have already 
iatimated, that my services did not terminate 
when the present Volume first appeared, but 
were continued till the year L812. The sub* 
|ect of the secoad course of Lectures was, *^ The 
IBstory and Principles of Revelation." It 
fenns a much larger work than the present 
Volume. However, I had never promised to 
print it, as has been kindly supposed. The 
pledge given was only, that I would describe 
the scheme of Revelation, for the benefit of the 
school; and this pledge, as I have said, was 
redeemed. Whether the second work should 
follow the original Volume to the press^ was to 
be left entirely to circumstances. And unfor- 
tunately for its farther progress, about the time 
mentioned, some private events occurred which 
severely affected my mind and health, and took 
from me all inclination, while their influence 
lasted, to continue my theological labours at 
Westminster, or to accept the office of Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford, which was offered to me 
in the year 1813, whei\ Dr. Howley was pro- 
XBOted from thence to the see of London. The 
Lectures in question remain therefore as they 
dropped from my hands at that moment. 
What has been stated will be sufficient per- 
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haps to account for the re-appearance of the 
Volume first published in 1809. Since that 
time^ what an unexpected event has happened 
to myself! I date this second Preface from the 
House to which my excellent Predecessor once 
invited me for the purpose of obtaining toy 
promise of the original work ! I cannot express 
the gratitude which I must always feel for the 
honour thus conferred on me by the Royal 
condescension. What remains of my Life will 
be dedicated to the watchful care of an esta- 
blishment, over which I am appointed to pre- 
side; and when that last moment comes, — 
which cannot be very distant, — I can only pray, 
that a successor may be selected, whose zeal 
and qualifications may repair any defect or 
error, firom which the foundation may have suf- 
fered, during my superintendance, either in its 
temporal concerns, or its sacred services. 



Dbanert^ Westminstek^ 
April 7tb, 1825. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PROMISES OF THE GOSPEL ... PERSECUTION OF IT BY 
ROMANS, GREEKS, AND JEWS. ..FAITH AND PA- 
TIENCE OF THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS. . .PARALLEL 
FROM OUR REFORMATION •• .GENERAL HAPPINESS 
OF BEUEVERS... RIVAL PRETENSIONS OF PAGANISM. 

St. PAUL has affirmed concerning the god- 
liness of which he was an inspired teacher, 
that it ''is profitable to all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come."^ His immediate intention 
was to refute an erroneous notion, whether 
ascribed to certain heretics of the early ages, 
or more prospectively to the Romish Church, 

* 1 Ep. Tim. ch. it. ?er. 8. 
B 
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that the profession of the faith of Christ was 
incompatible with the usual connections and 
supports of common life. But his declaration 
extends beyond the controversy itself, and as- 
serts, in universal terms, the happy condition 
of believers under the Gospel. The " bodily 
exercises," the unbidden austerities and mor- 
tifications, against which he argues, have little 
influence in promoting the welfare of man:— 

f 

but true Christianity comprehends all good. 
It unites the blessings of this world and the 
next. In the present life it allows to us 
whatever can be desired with innocence, or 
used with thanksgiving to God ; and in the 
life to come, it offers that transcendent hap- 
piness which is promised, in a more eminent 
manner, through Jesus Christ. In this sense 
the passage is interpreted by Vatablus, ** lis, 
qui pium Dei cultum amplexi fuerint, pro- 
mittitur hie vita diutina et beata, et tandem 
aeterna."* 

It is impossible not to be struck with ad- 
miration, when we consider this assertion, 
and compare it with the outward circum- 
stances of the Christian church in the age in 

* Crit. Sacr. in loc. 
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which the apostle wrote. The Saviour had 
prepared the minds of his disciples for the 
trials which awaited them in the execution of 
their sacred commission — "Behold I send 
you forth as lambs among wolves;"* and 
those who conspire to hinder the propaga- 
tion of your doctrine, " will deliver you up to 
the councils, and they will scourge you in 
their synagogues* Ye shall be brought be- 
fore governors and kings for my sake, for a 
testimony against them and the Gentiles ; 
and ye shall be hated of all men for my 

sake.^t 

These denunciations were dreadfully veri- 
fied. Disastrous indeed was the condition 
of the Gospel, not only while it was confined 
within the borders of Judaea and Samaria, 
but after it was announced to the world at 
large- The propagators of the faith had to 
make the melancholy confession, that dis- 
tresses of every kind were prepared for them 
by the ready malice of their enemies. They 
were openly punished, and privately defamed. 
They suffered both " hunger and thirst, were 
naked and buffeted, and had no certain 

* Luke X. 3. t St. Matt. x. 17, 18. 

b2 
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dwelling-place/'* For himself in particular, 
SL Paul states his more abundant labours, 
his frequent imprisonments, his various and 
unceasing perils by sea and land, from his own 
countrymen and from the heathen,t and the 
" bonds and afflictions which awaited him in 
every city/' J Yet amid circumstances so 
unusually discouraging arose the steady as- 
sertion of the apostle ; and the Gospel, thus 
persecuted and apparently forlorn, was stifl 
declared to have the promise of the life that 
now is, as well as of that which is to come ! 

Let us extend this view beyond the limits 
of the apostolic age, and follow the Gospel in 
its afflictions and its joys, its persecutions 
and its determined triumphs. The con- 
tinued sufferings of the propagators of the 
faith are abundantly proved in the descrip- 
tions which other writers have given us of the 
hostile conduct of the Gentiles and Jews. In 
the early defences of Christianity, nothing is 
more freqiient than the complaint, that the 
mere confession of the faith was deemed suf- 
ficient ground of condemnation by the hea- 
then tribunals. 

* 1 Cor. iv. 1 1. 12 Cor. xi. 26. t Acts xx. 23. 
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Justin Martyr, in his first apology,* relates 
the cases of those who were summarily pu- 
nished on this account, and the conversations 
which were held concerning them in the 
Roman courts of justice. Ptolemaeus, a 
convert, had been seized and thrown into 
prison, upon information that he was a Chris- 
tian. When he was brought before Urbicius, 
the praefect of the city, the only question 
asked of him was, whether he professed the 
faith of Christ ?t This being acknowledged, 
he was instantly ordered to be led away to 
death. Among those who stood by, was 
Lucius, another convert, who, in the bold- 
ness of innocence, asked the praefect, on 
what grounds he condemned a man proved 
guilty of no crime. Art thou also a Christian ? 
demanded Urbicius. This was not denied ; 

* I quote it as it is commonly printed, and as it appears 
in tbe edition which I use 5 Frankfort^ 1 686. Perhaps^ it 
was only an appendix to the first 3 and in this case it was 
addressed chiefly to Antoninus Pius. If it be a second 
apology^ the emperor is Marcus Antoninus. After having 
maintained the latter opinion^ Grabe appeared to be per* 
suaded that the piece in question is rather an appendix than 
a separate work. 

t TSro fioroy llriTaadri, ei eiri X.pi^tay6c 9 — lb. p. 42. 
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and the same punishment was adjudged to 
both.* 

In the time of TertulUan, no farther atten- 
tion seems to have been expected by the 
Christians from the heathen tribunals. He 
opens his spirited and argumentatiye apcrfogy 
yrith the declaration that the door of justice 
was shut to the cause of Christianity alone ; 
and therefore nothing but the testimony of 
private writing remained for those who were 
not allowed to be heard in their defenccf 

While these advocates of the fidth justiy 
demand, that their lives and characters be 
made the subjects of enquiry, before sentence 
is passed upon them; they boldly declarf^ 
that they refuse not to die, if wickedness be 
proved against them ; and they complain with 

* AJfKt6i riCf K(d duroc t*v Xpc?cayoc> opAy riiy &\oywc 
&r«c yevofiiyriy Kplair, irpoc roy X)vpPiKioy efff T/c i 
iuria, r5 fjiirre fioiypv, ixtfrt irSpyoy, fiifrt avZpof^yoy, fiigrt 
XwirodvrriVf fiirrt Apxaya^ /i//r€ dxXwc hhlKriiia ri irpa^ayra 
i\£y^6fieyoVf oyoftaroc ^e XpcTcavS TrpoffwyvfUay ofwkoySyra 
TOP &vBptaicoy rSrov kKoKda^a; — koI 6q, ov^iy 6XK0 dTOicptKa- 
fjteyog, koX irpoe rby A^Kioy e^i}^ ^kbiq /ioi Kai av etyai roc5- 
roc. KcU rS Aukw f^rifrayroQi fioKi^a, trdXiy koI avrov 
&ira')(Qfiyai iKiXevaey. — lb. p. 43. 

t Liceat veritati vel occultd vi4 tacitarum literartun ad 
aures vestras pervenire. 
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peculiar force of argument to a R<»nan ear, 
1:hat they have not the usual lot of subjects, 
for whose prosperity the empire professed a 
eommon and undiscriminating care. ** If we 
are guilty of any wickedness, (says Athena- 
^ras in his address to the Emperors M. Au- 
relius and Commodus,) we do not refuse to be 
punished ; nay, t^re call for the worst of pu- 
nishment. But if our only guilt be the name 
of Christians, it is your duty to protect us 
from the injuries which we suffer,"* 

Justin Martyr indulges the same complaint 
in his second apology. '* Other men acknow- 
ledge what gods they will, and you hinder 
them not." Then, alluding to the Egyptian 
worship, always deemed the opprobrium of 
Paganism, and reprobating the senseless, 
trifling, and disgusting objects of it, he points 
out the differences of opinion concerning the 

* Kal ei lUv TiQ fifiag IKiyxEiv eyei $ fiucpov H fieiiov iiiir 
KHvraQ, KoiXA^crOai a TapavrdfAeday &XXa koX ftrig irucpordrtf 
Kol avfiKeiig rifuapla, viri')(£iv a{id/icv' ci ^k fiixP^^ 6v6iMiTOg 
4 KaniyopLa (li^ ySv r^v irfifupov ^fiipav & wEfii ijfjiQv Xoyo- 
TOtHtriVf fl Kotvrl kolL 6xptT0Q riav iLvBpunnap <l>iifJLri' koX sieig 
aiuaiv XpiTcavoc iX^XeyKrai) vfi&y ^^i} ipyov t&v fuylviar 
ad ^tiXardpmruy koI <l>i\ofiade(rrdTwv fiaaiKiwy, iiirotncevdffai 
ilfi&y vOfA^ T^ ewiipnay, — p. 3. 
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worshippers themselves.* *' Yet, even to 
these sects, bigoted to their several deities, 
and hostile to each other on their account, 
you, Romans, shew an equal clemency, and 
allow their discordant practices* To Chris- 
tians alone you object, that they worship not 
the same gods with yourselves ; and. you de- 
vote us to death, because >ve do not adore 
dead men, and propitiate them by sacrifices, 
and garlands placed upon their altars." 

The arm of violence, thus uplifted against 
tiie followers of Christ, was assisted by the 
tongue of slander; and every evil was im* 
puted to those, against whom nothing could 
be proved. To mark this with more horror^ 
their most sacred rites were selected as the 
objects of the worst of defamation . Not only 
were the believers accused of atheism, but of 

* "AXKufy &XXax» Kal ZMpa ae/iofjLiyutr, ical TrorafiHg, Kal 
fivQ, Kol ai\^pfiQ, Kal KpoKo^i^»e, Koi Twy aXoyiav i&<ap to, 
TmXXd' KoX & tQv hvrCiv viro wayrttv rifJuafUvtav, SKXa SXK^n^ 
iL\Xax6<re, iJk' elycu atnfitiQ ^XA^Xocc iravroQ Itk rb ftil rh 
Slvto, ffijjeiv, p. 68. Ed. Frankfort, printed as 2d Apology. — 
If Bishop Warburton had remembered tbis passage, be 
woidd bardly bave said, that tbe quarrel between tbe Om- 
Intes.'and Tentyrites of Juvenal was not, whlcb of tbem wbr- 
sbipped a pbantom, and wbtcb a god, bnt wbose god was tbe 
tutelar deity of tbe place. Div. Leg. B. 2, 6. 
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the renovation of the cruel feasts of Thyestes, 
and the indulgence of personal impurity at 
their religious meetings. It is impossible to 
read, without emotion, the refiitation of these 
heinous charges in the embassy of Athena- 
goras* He disproves, at length, and with 
much animation and dignity, the charge of 
atheism. The Christian adores a Gkxl sepa- 
rate from matter;^ and the charge itself 
seems to have arisen frt)m this circumstance, 
and the consequent refusal to worship the 
statues of deified men. He mentions, the 
other imputations with an horror which will 
not allow so circumstantial a vindication. He 
justly supposes that the establishment of the 
first point is sufficient for his purpose. They 
who believed that none but thd pure should 
see God, could not allow themselves the 
habits of pollution. They, whose conscience 
forbade them even to look upon the exhi- 
bitions of gladiators, could not be supposed 
to delight in feasts of human flesh : and the 
persuasion, that the will of an holy and just 

. * 'Hfiir ie,haipHtnv axo rifc v^VC roy ©eov, lUd hiKvhvMrw 
htpor fUv Ti tlpai r^y vXi|y, 6KK0 ^ ror d^ov — fiiiri wc AXo- 
ywc TO rifc adi6niT0c IxaroXScrcv orofna, — p. 5. 
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God oaght to be the sole rule of their lives, 
was an equal security against sensuality and 
cruelty, the guard not only of their actions, 
but of their most secret thoughts.^ But 
these accusations were suggested by the 
grossest ignorance, and the foulest malice. 
In the first ages of the Gospel, the weekly 
celebration of the Lord's supper took place 
in the night ; partly through fear of the pagan 
persecutor, t stnd partly for the sake of a more, 
strict > observance of the time when our Sa- 
viour took his last supper with the disciples,;}: 
before his sufiering. This circumstance, to- 
gether with a perversion of the principal 
passage in that solemnity, ** Take, eat, this 
is my body ;'* probably gave rise to the horrid 
imputation of secret infanticide. Nor is it 

* QTc o j3/oc «^C wpoQ vddfiiiy rby Qeov icavov/fcrai, SinaQ 
itwirdpnog ical &pe7r[\riirTog kicd'TO ^jitov ArOpwiroc hvr^ 
yevocro, i^e r6rec fiif^ iie lyyotoy irarc rS ^ayyTaTu tKevtro^ 
fdytfs hfMprfifmrog. — p. 35. 

t This is observed by Origen, in his toswer to the first 
charge of Celsus, that the Christians were fond of nightly 
meetings — « fiarrtv rSro icoMinv, &r€ iitaO^fievoi rv^y £7nypn|- 
fiivriy &vro«c ^iKriy tS daydm. Lib. 1. p. 5. Ed. Spenc. 

X Dominica cofena h nostris majoribus e4dem fer^ hord 
qvA Christus cum discipaUs novissim^ ccengvit^ ex ejus mo- 
nitis celebrabatur. Not in Tert. Apol. c. 7. Ed. Basil. 155Q. 
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all creditable to the critical sagacity of the 
Romish church, to have adopted a literal 
sense for this passage, and thus to remind us 
of the strange notion of the Pagans, utterly 
careless as to the meaning of the religion 
which they persecuted.* As to the remain* 
ing imputation of licentiousness, it evidently 
arose from those outward marks of Christian 
love, which were so visible in the conduct of 
believers towards one another; a spiritual 
affection in the family of Christ, which was 
beyond the understanding of the men of na- 
ture. They therefore viewed these mutual 
tokens of charity, with the eye of impurity, 
and traduced them with the tongue of defa- 
mation-t 

* The same carelessness continiied^ with the same spirit oi 
persecution^ to the time of Amobius : Quae omnia tos gesta ne- 
qae scitis^ neque scire Toluistis^neqne unquamvobis necessaria 
judicdstis. Lib. 2, p. 50, Ed. Lugd. Bat. 1 62 1 . The Ro- 
manists, who draw arguments for transubstantiation from the 
literal interpretation of the Pagans, ought to have observed, 
that while the Christian writers disclaim, with every mark of 
horror, the imputation of an human sacrifice, they make no 
attempt to explain the passage in question, as if it still meant 
the substantial eating of the flesh of Christ, though under 
cover of the accident of bread. - 

t Sed gusmodi vel maxim^ dilectionis operatio notam 
nobis inurit pen^s quosdam. Vide, inquiunt, ut se invicem 
diligant ! Teit. Apol. c. 39. 
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As the Gospel extended itself, these charges 
were imiltiplied by the growing hatred of 
Paganism. Others are mentioned in the 
curious and interesting dialogue of M inucius 
Felix^ in the apology of Tertnllian, and in 
many controversial writings of the fathers : 
but it will be sufficient for the present pur- 
pose» to have named those which are refuted 
by Athenagoras.* 

Concerning the enmity of Uie Greeks to 
the Grospel, and the consequences of it to the 
harassed Christians, we have some curious 
particulars from sacred antiquity. It may be 
observed in general, that, all power being in 
Roman hands, the Christians pleaded with 
them chiefly for liberty, property, and life it- 
self. With the Greeks, their disputes were 
commonly of a philosophical nature. Some- 
times, indeed^ the arguments are mingled; 
but if those which were chiefly calculated 
for the latter people, are occasionally addres- 
sed to the former, it is for the sake of coun- 
teracting the influence which Grecian preju- 

ieiwya, 'Ot^tiro8c/«ff fd^ig, p. 4. The terms employed 
against the Christians are drawn irom the early fahles of the 
poets^ or the subjects which the stage had made familiar. 
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dices might have, -when conveyed through 
Grecian literature, upon the Rcrnian tribunals. 
It would • appear, from the manner in which 
Tatian conducts his oration against the Greeks, 
thiat one of the principal causes of their hos^ 
tility to the Gospel, was the injury supposed 
to be done by Revelation to their philosophy. 
By a strange vanity, which had long distin- 
guished that people, and which no calamities 
or disgraces of their own could extirpate, 
they had imagined themselves to be the first 
of men,* the original possessors of their soil j 
'perhaps the produce of it: and they fondly 
cherished the notion, that from their genius 
flowed, or ought to flow, to the rest of man- 
kind, the knowledge of all art and science. 
This pretension was completely overthrown 
by the superior claim of the Scriptures, which 
therefore became the object of their hatred and 
detraction. No argument is more common 
with the defenders of the faith, than that its 
origin ascended beyond the highest historical 

. * This is the grave decision of Laertius^ after noticing 
the claims made by some in favour of the Barbarians — 
XuvddytnTi ^ ^VT^c TO. TkfV 'FXkifviav KaTOpdatfjtaray li<f Jy 
' fifl 6ri ye i^CKotro^La, ctXXa koX yivoc apBp&iriav 9p(€> fiapPd' 
(toiQ vpOfrdmoyTiQ, — Proem. 
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s^es of Greece. In order to strengthen this 
assertion^they point out the foreign deriva- 
tion of Grecian knowledge, both civil and 
mythological. Which of your arts and insti- 
tutions, says Tatian, has not taken its rise 
among the Barbarians whom you so much 
despise?* Athenagoras, too, well knowing 
the influence of the Grecian pretensions on 
those whom he addressed,t triumphantly 
quotes the testimony of Herodotus, who con- 
fesses that Hesiod and Homer, not more than 
four hundred years before his time, were the 
first who sung the genealogy of their Gods, 
assigned to them their names, honours, and 
characteristic employments, and described 
their sexes and figures.":}: As to the statues, 
they were the late produce of time and acci- 

* Uoiov yap ejrirriSevfJLa irap' vfjuv, t^v €rv*»a(nv »k dwro 
l^apPaptov EKriitraTo; Orat. ad Graec. c. 1. 

t Having given to M. Aurelius and Commodus^ the titles 
of Apfuvidicot^ and lap/xar/icoic, be carefully adds^ rb Bt 
luyi^ov, ^cXoflTc^cc* 

X 'Hfflo^y yap Kal 'O/nipoy fiXuclrip rtrpaKoaioiQ mtn 
^oxiut xpetrfivripas ifiS yeyitrOai Kal 6v irkiiotri, rag koI yivri 
Koi oySfJuiTa ^Syrac' Sroi Be eiaiy oi iroyfiaayreQ Qtoyoyiriy 
*TEiXXiyflri, Kol Toitn BeoitTi rag iwioyvfilac Boyreg, Kal TifJtdg re 
ical rexyag BiEK6yT€c, Kal tiha avrCiy afni^yayrec, — ^Leg. 
pro Christ, p. 16. 
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dent ; and the Gods who were to be moulded, 
or painted, or chiselled for the adoration of 
men, were obliged to wait* till Saurias of 
Samos, Grato of Sicyon, and Gleanthes and 
Corh of Gorinth were bom, and had learnt 
or invented their arts. And in opposition to 
the supercilious charge, that the Scriptures 
were the produce of yesterday ,t the Ghristian 
writers are particularly earnest and success* 
All in establishing the priority of the claim 
of Moses, both in point of time and of reli- 
gious authority. This argument, concerning 
antiquity, was urged by many ; by Ireneeus, 
Glement of Alexandria, Gyprian, Amobius, 
and Lactantius. Theophilus was, perhaps, 
the first who attempted a complete view of 
the chronology of the wprld, in opposition to 
the assumptions of Grecian vanity, and pre- 
pared the way for the labours of Eusebius. 

* At ^' iucdyec, /dxP'' M^^*' irXa^uc^ Koi ypd^u:^ koX hv' 
SpiavToiroiTiTiK^ liaav, ide eyo/jUZoyTO, — ^Ib. 

t 'Hfiiy de avfjficLKlbv, tn Xijpov fiy^ Tvy\dvtiv tov Xoyor 
TfJQ iiKrfdeiag, oiSfiBvoQ wpoa^drtts Ka\ veuTepucac livai rac 
irap ijfjuy ypa^ac. — ^Theoph. lib. 3. p. 117. Amobius puts 
the same objection in the mouth of his opponents — Sed an- 
tiquiora, inquitis, nostra sunt, ac per hoc fidei et veritatis 
plenissima. Lib. ] . p. 34. 
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Having therefore the advantage of this supe- 
rior antiquity, they are frequent in the men- 
tion of an opinion which must have been 
particulsurly galling to the Greeks ; that cer^ 
tain parts of their knowledge had been de- 
rived to them from the Hebrews, that the 
writings of Moses were the source from which 
they had drawn their higher philosophy, and 
that their sophists secretly availed them- 
selves of an assistance which they affected 
to disown, and which they did not always 
understand. They wished to reconcile ori- 
ginality with their plagiarism ; they therefore 
called in the ornaments of rhetoric and fable, 
and sought to disguise what they had sub- 
stantially borrowed.* This supposition, which 
was very prevalent in the early church, was 
calculated to increase the enmity of the 
Greeks to the Gospel : and never did wound- 
ed vanity shew a more implacable resent- 

* IIoWo^ yap ol Kar &vr»c eroifn^al Kty^fiiiivoi irepupyl^^ 
ra ocra irspl rHv Kara ^dwaia, ical t&v oftoliag kvrf ^iXoflro- 
^(tvriav tyviaaaVf h ical 7rapaj(apdTT£tv eireipdtrBrieray' vpStrov 
fiey, tva n Xiyeiv t^iov voftlitoyrax' ^tirrtpov Be, oinag tu oo'a 
fiil ayvUaav, Btk rivoc CTMrXa^-tt pr\To\oyLaQ irapaKaXvirroy-' 
Tee, rale fxvdoKoylaie n)v dX^deiay napaTpefffievtaai, — Tat. 
Orat. cont. Graecos^ c. 61. 
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ment. T&e persecutionB which they excited 
against the Christians were so considerable 
as to furnish Dodwell with an argument for 
altering the age of Theophilus^ who records 
them; for bringing him down to the third 
century, and placing him under the intolerant 
reign of Severus.* But, whatever the Greeks 
eould not accomplish by the sword, they en- 
deavoured to effect by th,e force of impious 
language ; and such was the madness with 
which they were inflamed, that they proposed 
rewards and honours to such of their poets 
and sophists as should write with most wit 
and elegance in opposition to the one, true 
and incorruptible God,t from whom descend- 



Koff fifUpay BtuncHoriv, Lib. iii. p. 140. Cave rightly con- 
tends against Dodwell, that these expressions do not neces- 
sarily refer to a persecution like that of Severus. Poterant 
esse persecutiones ToiriKoi Koi fupiical, hinc^ ind^ excitatae, 
qnarum in historid ecclesiasticd non pauca habentur exem- 
pla. In voc/Theophil. This well agrees with the sentiment 
of the text, which alludes rather to the eflects of local ma- 
hce, harassing the professors of the faith, than to one of the 
general persecutions. 

f H fxrjv ctXXa *:ac role tm^tjvtog vfipiinai tov Qtoy, &0\a 
m\ Ti/Lcac TtOiaffi. — Theoph. lib. 3. p. 140. 

C 
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ed to mankind the gift of eternal happiness^ 
through Jesus Christ. 

As to the Jews, they present to us a picture 
of persecution more disgusting, if possible, 
than that of the Pagans. Their temple over- 
thrown ; their ancient polity finally dissolved ; 
their nation scattered abroad ; their persons 
despised ; and their very name abhorred by 
the people among whom they dwelt; they 
yet drew a malignant satisfaction from the 
hatred with which they pursued the believers 
of the Gospel. They had crucified the author 
of the faith, and driven the faith itself beyond 
the borders of their country. Still they saw 
with envy and alarm, the progress which the 
Gospel was making, under distresses and 
persecutions of every sort ; for " the work 
was of God, and men could not bring it to 
nought." Indeed, it is highly probable, from a 
passage of Justin Martyr's dialogue, that they 
sometimes obtained from the Roman govern- 
ment, the liberty of destroying Christians, or 
that they destroyed them with impunity.* But 

* *AvrS Tt EKeivts (XpiT») Kol Ttay lie ei£ivov wi^evoyrt^y 
KarapaoBe, koX orr&rav e^aerlav ex*?^^' dvoufiecre. Dial, cum 
Tryph. p. 323. This can hardly be confined to the cruci- 
fixion of Christ ; but if it involves the occasional destruction 
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in general, they could only excite others to 
the work of death ; and this was done with too 
fatal a success. ** Ye pour out curses in 
your assemblies on all who believe in Christ/* 
adds Justin ; ** and other nations, giving a 
deadly effect to your imprecations, destroy 
those who merely confess his name."^ 

But there is one instance of Jewish per- 
secution, which goes beyond the rest; and 
the manner in which Justin mentions it^ 
throws no small light on certain passages of 
Scripture. St. Matthew says, c. 28, 15, that, 
after the astonishment occasioned by the re- 
surrection of Christ, the chief priests gave 
money to the soldiers to report, that he was 
stolen away by his disciples, ** while they 

of his followers by Jewish hands^ the Roman govemraent 
was grown more lavish of Christian blood than in the time 
of St. Paul. 

* 'YfuiQ yap ey raig trvvayiayaiQ vfiwv Karapderde ir&VTWv 
T&v CLTT EKeivti yevofiiywv l^Kiavwv, Kal tcl AXXa tSyri (this 
is an evident allusion to the Romans) a koI evepyfi lijv icar^- 
pay Ipya^ovrai, avaipSvrai thc fiSvov ofioXoySvraQ lavr^t 
hv€u Xf)CTiav»c. Dial, cum Tryph. p. 323. That the 
Jews were willing assistants at the execution of Christians 
by the Gentile persecutors, we see in the Epistle of the 
Church of Smyrna, concerning the martyrdom of Polycarp 
—fi6LKi^a l«aa^«dv TrpoBlfnutQ, 'III "£001 'AYTOII, eh 
raitra vwHpy^vrufv. C. 13, Patr. Apostol. Ed, Cotel. 

c2 
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slept." In his reference to this fact, Justin 
grafts upon it another of far greater extent, 
an universal mission for the express purpose 
of counteracting the propagation of the faith 
of Christ ! Having dwelt on the denuncia- 
tions of Jonah against the impenitence of 
Nineveh, a type of the vengeance threatened 
by Christ to Jerusalem, " but you, O Jews," 
says he, ** though ye knew these things, did 
not repent, notwithstanding the mercy of God, 
who would have accepted your return to him. 
But after, the resurrection of Christ, you ap- 
pointed chosen men of your own, and sent 
them into all the world,* with a declaration 



* "Av^pac ')(€ipOTovii(ratn'€Q cicXficrbCy etc iratrav t^v oIkh^ 
jiivifr etreire/i^re. Dial, cum Tryph. p. 335. The charge 
of Atheism was sufficiently strange in the Pagans. From 
the Jews it was by no means to be expected. Yet there 
are several ways in which it may be explained. Perhaps 
the term was used in order to accommodate the prejudices 
of the Gentiles, to whom the Jewish mission was partly 
«ent There were also heretical Christians^ who rejected so 
much of the essential doctrines of the Gospel, that Justin 
himself calls them adi»Q Kal acrefieig aipeeriwac. The or- 
thodox therefore might be conveniently branded with the ill 
character of these sectaries. But the most probable cause 
of this charge was, the strange persuasion of the Jews, that 
the Christians had forsaken God, and put their trust in man. 
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that an atheistical and lawless heresy had 
been excited by Jesus, a Galilean impostor ; 
that you had crucified him, but that his dis- 
ciples stole him by night from the tomb, and 
deceived mankind with the fiction that he 
had risen firom the dead, and ascended into 
fieaven/' In a subsequent passage, he states 
the same fact, that the high priests and 
"teachers of the people had caused the name 
of Christ to be profaned and blasphemed, 
tiirough all the earth.* Indeed, he fi'equent- 
\y upbraids Trypho with it ; and he speaks 
^::ii the Anti-Christian mission, as if the effects 
of it were felt in his time. 

With this mention of the Jewish embassy, 
Sie couples the character of the converts made 
Iby iU and reminds us of another passage of 

^lecansetbeyooiifiestedthediYiDilyof Cbmt! Thk fyimn 
^iroiii the JiMwItii^ questioo of Tiypbo xa raXtw^i H rip 
^tvr, col dc Mlpttmop iXwi^am, woia in wtf^tKtlwiT^u 
'^^trmrt^pia ; ib. p. 225. 

* Sro amopa fiefiitikiStpmi ward wwurop riyr yifr tuu fiXtUf' 

— ib. p. 349. la tbc QMutioMsi «d Orthad. Ihe fMHMH^ 
of St. Matdhcv if ^Mled wkham imf mtemtstm «f ike dr^ 
CO ^^*»» ftiffftf in flie 4ttdtitait€^ TImk mmmt b^ 
mKak,mmmLmmf€dka^,timiik€w*^k$i^ 



9. 
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St. Matthew, c. 23, 15. There our Lord had 
denounced the Scribes and Pharisees, whose 
proselytes were " twofold more the children 
of Hell than themselves." In the following 
century, Justin described the actual circum* 
stances of the Jews and Christians. " Your 
proselytes," says he to Trypho, " not only 
do not believe in Christ, but blaspheme his 
name with twofold more virulence than your- 
selves. They are ready to shew their mali- 
cious zeal against us ; and, to obtain merit 
in your eyes, wish to us reproach, and tor- 
ment, and death."* Our Lord's denimcia- 
tion must therefore be regarded as in a great 
degree prophetical : and the conduct of the 
Jews in the following age was one part of its 
accomplishment.f 

If the increased wickedness of the Jewish 
proselytes is thus proved through the intem- 
perate blasphemy poured forth against the 
name of Christ ; the pains taken by those 

* 01 Be TTpoff^XvTOi 6 fi6voy « Ti^evtuny, ctXXa BiTrXArepov 
vfjL&v (i\aff(l>rifiS(ny eiQ to ovofAa dvrS, Kal fjfJLag Ttig Itg tKtiyov 
'iriTevovrag KoldfovtvEiV kciX duciieiy fidXovrai, ib. p. 350. 

t Justin brings it borne to tbe Jews of bis own age, NTN 
^i ciirkoTtpoy viol yiiyyrjg, &e awroc ihre, ylyetrOe — ib. p. 
350. 
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who *' compassed sea and land/' to make 
one* such proselyte, receive an illustration 
from the fact already adduced. Grotius in^ 
terprets this as a proverbial es:pression, de^ 
noting a certain degree of labour, and anxious 
search.* But it is something more. In ite 
reference to the event so particularly pointed 

out by Justin, it is entitled to a stricter inter* 

» 

pretation. The Anti-Christian mission was^ 
as we have seen, actually sent throughout 
the extent of the Roman empire ; and '' seas 
and lands'^ were literally ** compassed," in 
ordeir to make proselytes, and to defeat the 
propagation of the Gospel. 

Such were the early miseries which the 
Gospel suffered from the various enmity of 
Romans, Greeks, and Jews. Such were th< 
distresses and persecutions, amidst which 
the propagators of the faith went forth to an- 
nounce to the world the glad tidings of sal- 
vation ; and such the fearftil exactness with 
which the denunciations of Christ were ful- 



* Solllcitum inquirendi laborem signlficans. Apud Crit. 
Sacr. He observes the similarity between the passage of 
Justin and that of St. Matthew^ but does not interpret the 
latter with all the forcCj of which it appears to be capable. 
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filled in the experience of his followers. 
Having paused for a moment, to look back 
on the affecting scene/ let us change the view. 
We have accompanied our religion in its early 
difficulties and dangers. Let us now exult 
with it in its patience and its triumphs. 

It is very observable, that the Pagan su- 
perstition, which had been employed, with 
so fatal an industry, in harassing the religion 
of Christ, was itself unable to bear the pres- 
sure of calamity. It is the characteristic of 
idolatry to shrink from the touch of misfor- 
tune. Teaching no rational confidence in 
God, it leaves the miserable worshipper with- 
out r.esignation, and without courage, in the 
hour of trial. This shall hereafter be more 
particularly shewn. At present, let u& attend 
to the Gospel, and consider how patiently it 
endured, how victoriously it suralounted the 
distresses and difficulties which conspired to 
hinder its progress. 

We have heard the statement which St. 
Paul made of his extraordinary sufferings. 
Let us also hear his fortitude and his triumph. 
*' Blessed be God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, 
and the God of all comfort ; who comforteth 
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US in all our tribulation) that we may be able 
to comfort them which are in any trouble, 
by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are 
comforted of God. For as the sufferings of 
Christ abound in us, so our consolation also 
aboundeth by Christ. "* If troubled on every 
side, " he is not distressed;" if " perplexed, 
he is not in despair ;" if persecuted, he is 
"not forsaken;" if ** cast down, he is not 
destroyed."! And notwithstanding the pri- 
vations under which he labours, he boldly 
and truly maintains, that the faith of Christ, 
destitute as it may sometimes appear, has the 
promise even of the present life, as well as 
of that which is to come. The Christian has 
peculiar consolations in adversity itself. The 
very pressure of evil promotes the immediate 
good of his soul, and augments the sense of 
that future happiness, of which the present 
supports of the Spirit of God, and the testi- 
mony of conscience are the sure and anima- 
ting pledges. 

The Bishop of Antioch had to complain, 
that his profession of Christianity had 
estranged from him the former friend of his 

- * 2 Cor. i; 3—5. . f 2 Cor. iv; 8, 9. 
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bosom. '' Thou still extollest thy idols/' 
says he to Autolycus, ** and upbraidest me 
with the name of Christian which I bear, as 
if it were something evil." Yet he glories 
in this new title, and determines to forsake 
every other for it. " I bear with all joy a 
name dear to God, though odious to the 
world, wishing only that I may become ac- 
ceptable to Heaven through the goodness 
which my religion teaches."* 

Justin Martyr has amply stated the strange 
and various persecutions to which the Gospel 
was subjected by the Roman government in 
his age. But it is remarkable, that those 
very persecutions were the means of his con- 

'*'*£ri ^c ^pC/ie, icai Xpc?iaror wc Koxoy rwofia ^>op5yra. 
'£y«» fiiy iv ofAoXoyH tjyai Xpi^tavoc, Kol ^opia to ^tof^CKk^ 
orojAa tSto, IXn-e^oiv ev^pv^^og ftvai rf 0ef. Theoph. lib. i. 
p. 69. Some of the early writers, either wishing to accom- 
modate themselves to the practice of the Pagans, who ge- 
nerally wrote the name of Christ, Chrestus ; or, intent per- 
haps on disputing successfully with them on their own terms, 
derived the word Christian from xf»7^C* This is the foun- 
dation of the pious expression of Theophilus. This too is 
the meaning of Justin Martyr, Xpi?iavoc ydp livai KarJiyO" 
p6fuda' To^e Uprj^ov fiiat iffdai » ^iKaiov. Apol. 2. p. 55. 
His argument is, that the accusers proved their own hatred 
of goodness through their persecution of Christianity. 
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version; for the maimer in which he saw 
others bear them, gave to his mind the first 
impulse of esteem for Christianity. *' I, a 
zealous follower of Plato," says he, " could 
not look upon the fearless manner in which 
the followers of the Gospel bore death, and 
whatever was most terrible to human nature, 
without the firmest persuasion of the inno- 
cence of their lives, and their superiority fo 
all vicious indulgence. For what man of 
pleasure, what lover of intemperance, what 
banquetter on human flesh, could so cheer- 
fully embrace death, and deprive himself aS 
all which he esteemed valuable ? Instead of 
freely meeting destruction, would he not take 
every method to escape the punishment 
threatened by the magistrate, and to preserve 
his life and its enjoyments ?"* Under the 

* Kai ydp dvroc eyut rote IWdwiMfvog ')(aipwv hSdyfmaiy 
otcLfiaXXo/iivttQ aK^wy Xpi?iav8c> opwr ^c o^o/3»c "trpog ^dva- 
^oy, Kcii Tcdvra rd (fiXXa) vo/xi^^o/xeva <l>o(iepdy IvevShv dBvya- 
^oy civoi Iv Koxia Koi (juXriBoyiijf. virapxciv dvTbc' rig ydp 
^ikfiioyog, fj dxpaiilg, Kal dvOpuyjriyuiy trapKwy fiopdv dyaSoy 
"^My^fi^yog, ^vyair fiv Bdyarny atnrdietrdai, oiriag twv avru 
AyaBSfy ^eprfSy' aXX* «if Ik vayrog ^jfv (fiey) del rffy iyOdh 
^loiiiy, Kal Xayddveiy r«c ap^ovrag iweiparo' ^ori ye eavrov 
■cdrZ/yycXXc <poyevdria6fiiyoy j Apol . 1 . p. 50. 
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influence of this persuasion, he became a 
Christiaii, and gloried in the name, whatever 
was the derision or the danger which pur- 
isued it. And he sealed his testimony with 
hi» blood. He fell a joyful victim to the 
hatred of that philosophy which he had re- 
nounced for the sake of the Gospel. 

In the pleading of Athenagoras are related 
the losses, the reproaches, the torments en- 
dured for the sake of the faith. But the 
grief which alone affects him, arises from the 
injury done to the religion of Christ through 
the imputations falsely laid against its pro- 
fessors. '* It is not personal insult which 
moves us ; for we have learned, that, if smit- 
ten on one cheek, we should turn the other 
also. It is not the forfeiture of the goods of 
this world, in which other men place their 
happiness; for we have learned, that, if a 
man take our cloak, we should give him our 
coat. But when we have surrendered all 
we possess, we are still the objects of their 
relentless hatred; and they heap upon us 
the charges of crimes the very thought of 
which is forbidden by our religion, and which 
can only be found in the practices of their 
own idolatry."* 
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The apology of Tertulliaiir is a mixtiune of 
indignation, strong reascming, and irony. He 
is generally serious, though sometimes spor- 
tive, and while he repels the calumnies of 
the enemies of the faith, he can indulge a 
vein of pleasantry. 

He declares his belief with much force 
and dignity. " Mangled by your cruelty, 
and covered with our own blood, we still 
proclaim aloud — ^We worship God through 
Christ. Persist in your own opinion, and 
deem him a mere man. Yet through him 
God makes himself known ; in him he will 
be worshipped. But rather ought ye to en- 
quire, whether the divinity of Christ be not 
the true divinity, the knowledge of which 
leads the worshipper to all goodness, and 
therefore compels him to reject the lying 
pretensions of your idols."* Again, he spor- 

ratrKe^aiovrec oj(kov lyKXrifjMTiav' & iifilv fuy, ^€ /^XP^C 

•InrovolaQ, ro7c ^£ a^Xetrxiffi Kol r^ eKdydty irpSaen yirei. 

Hieg. pro Christ, p. 3. 

* Dicimus^ et palkm dicimus, et vobis torqnentibus. 

Xacerati et cruenti vociferamur, Deum colimos per Chris- 

t:uin. Ilium hoininem putate. Per eum, et in eo, se cognosci 

^ult Deus^ et coll. Qitsrite ergo^ si vera est ista divinitas 

Christi. Si ea est, qnd cogniti ad bonum quis reformattir, 

^uitur^ ut falsa renuncietur qu»vis alia contraria compcrta : 
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tively compares the idols themselves with 
the mangled bodies of the Christians. *^ You 
place us upon a cross, or the stump of some 
tree; and on a frame of the like shape, you 
fashion your gods of clay. You lacerate our 
sides with hooks of iron ; with similar labour 
do you employ axes, and saws, and augers 
on your gods of wood. You throw us into 
the fire ; and in the fire you cast your gods 
of metal. Or perhaps you send us to the 
mines; but from thence come your best di- 
vinities. We are therefore under the like 
circumstances with them; and if divinity is 
produced by hewing and mangling, our tor- 
tures are our consecration, and we are fit 
objects of your worship."* 

in primis illa> qu» delitescens sub npminibus et imaginibiis 
mortuorum, quibusdam signis et miraculis et oraculis fidem 
diyinitatis operatur. C. 21. 

* Cracibus et stipitibus imponitis Christianos. Quod 
. simulachram nqn priiis argilla deformat cruci et stipiti 8U- 
perstructa } In patibulo primiim corpus Dei vestri dedicatur. 
Ungulis deraditis latera Christianoram. At in Deos vestros 
per omnia membra yaliditis incumbunt asclae, et runcins^ et 
scobinae. Ignibus urimur. Hoc et illi k primd quidem 
massd. In metalla damnamar. lude censentur Dii vestri. 
Si per hsec constat divinitas aliqua^ ergo qui puniuntur, 
cofisecrantiir^ et numina emnt dicenda supplicia. C. 12. — 
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Finally, Tatian shall bear his testimony, 
a testimony which, notwithstanding his other 
failings, is the more precious on account of 
his intimate knowledge of Grecian learning. 
" In vain do you advise me to consult my 
personal safety. That knowledge of God 
which the Scriptures have given me, 1 will 
not conceal. That contempt of death which 
you affect to derive from human philosophy, 
I will truly shew through the profession of 
my Christian faith. The Scriptures are more 
worthy of my regard than the philosophy in 
which I was bred. They are superior to it 
in all things ; in antiquity, if we consider 
the late origin of Grecian knowledge ; in au- 
thority, if we look at its errors. I am cap- 
tivated by their style, free from Grecian in- 
flation ; the artless simplicity of the writers, 
the satisfactory account of creation, the im- 
pressiveness of the prophecies, the loftiness 
of the precepts, and the general government 
of God."* And in proportion to this zeal in 

The modes in which the Christians were tortured^ are fre- 
qoently pointed out by hi ro in this indirect way. 

* Tlepivo5vTi ^e fJioi ra crTTH^aia, avvi(^ri ypat^aic ritrir 
ivTvyeiv /3ap/3apiKai£, wpEfffivTipaig fuv, «c wpoc ra *EXX//- 
y^v hoyfiara' ^eioripaig ^£, tag wpoc rqv iKelviOv wXaviiv' 
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the propagators of the faith, this sacred con- 
tempt of danger and death itself for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, was the actual extension of 
the Gospel. Justin Martyr states the over- 
throw of Jerusalem, and the growing con- 
version of the Gentiles from all nations, as 
the accomplishments of prophecy witnessed 
by that age.* These conversions are again 
mentioned in the dialogue, in which he la- 
bours to prove, that the benediction of Joseph 
by Moses was then fulfilling itself in the ra- 
pid abandonment of those idolatrous practices 
with which Satan had hitherto enslaved the 
Heathen nations .f This went on with in- 
creasing success ; till, through the force of 
the impression made on the government by 
these private conversions, and the irresistible 

Kol fioi irei(r0^vai ravraig ervyifirf, ^ta re rwv Xe^ewi' to &tv- 
00V, Kol Twv liwdvTUtv TO iiyewiTii^evToy, koi ttjq t5 iravrog 
noiijffetaQ to IvjcaraXijTrrov, koi twv fuWovTtav ro TrpoyvwTC- 
Kor, ral TWV wapdyyeXfiartav to i^alffiov, ical tSv SKtav to 
fwyti^iKov, Orat. cont. Graecos. C. 46. 

* Kal fir«e yeyofiEva opwfjiev, yrig p.kv ^Inhaitav epiifiunrir, 
«so2 r»c o.v6 vayTog edysg avdpdnnay ha Ttig wapa T&y &iro- 
OToXiay avTs hdaxffg weiadiyTag, Apol. 2. p. 88. 

f *FtK irayTuiy twv eOvwv ha t^h r5 fivnipiti eig t^v -&€©- 
ffifieiav €Tpdiriitrav avb twv fiaTaiwv ki^wKwv Kal ^aifiovwr. 
Pial. cum Tryph. ib. p. 318. Compare Deut. xxxiii. ] 7. 
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credit obtained for the Gospel, the empire 
was induced formally to accept the faith; 
and, as Christ had foretold, the world be- 
lieved on him.* 

Such again were the triumphs of the Gos- 
pel, in its early encounter with the hostility 
of the world. Nor let it be imagined, that it 
was an imitation of the Heathen schools, and 
the vanity of maintaining a novelty of doctrine 
which led those martyrs and confessors to 
brave the established Paganism by the con- 
fession of the faith of Christ. On the con- 
trary, they exposed the unworthy motives of 
those who pretended to despise danger for 
the sake of philosophical opinions. There 
were some sophists, who in a trembling imi- 
tation of Aiiaxarchus,t affected to maintain, 
that death was not an evil to be feared* 
Against the hollow pretensions of these men 
the Christian writers successfully argued, 
and either convicted them of secret cowardice 
under the show of magnanimity, or called 



* TaUB criica sibi creditnniiii esse prsdixit ; et totns 
oMa^ sent fgawfirtmn est, credidit. Ai^. de Cit. Dei, 

y^yjpfm^ Lacft. m fit. Anax. lib. 9. 

D 
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upon them to die in a cause which alone 
could justify it. Tatian naturally infers the 
real fear of death in Crescens (one of these 
philosophists, and as impure as he was cow- 
ardly) from his attempts against the life of 
Justin and himself; since he must have re- 
garded that as an evil which he wished to 
inflict on those whom he hated. On the 
other hand, it was justly concluded by him, 
that philosophical vanity is a miserable rea- 
son for the abandonment of life ; and hence 
the Greeks were exhorted to that true forti- 
tude which has its only foundation in the 
knowledge of God.* The conduct of the 
early Christians therefore was far removed 
from that of the Heathen schools. Indeed, 
our own history presents to us a brilliant 
proof of the same conscientious fidelity, the 
same " resistance unto blood," in an age 
when such motives had no existence, when 
the question was not, whether a new faith \ 
should be introduced into the world, but 
whether the pure and primitive doctrines of 

* El pare /ii) ^elv hdiiyat rov ^dvarov, KotytovovyreQ fifjiiiy 
TofiQ ^oyfiaffi, fxfj Eia t})p avdponriyrfv ^o^rjfxayiav, wc AvctJ- 
ap\og^ awodyiifficeTe' xdpiv ^e t^q tov 0£ov yrwcrewg, rov 
^ardrs k'nTa(pporriTai yivKrOt, Orat» coiit. Graec. C. 32. 
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the Grospel should be asserted and restored to 
the church of Christ, or whether they should 
remain for ever buried under the accumula- 
tions of that superstition which disfigured 
their beauty, and destroyed their salutary 
influence,* Nor were the labours and con- 
stancy of our reformers at all inferior to those 
of the early propagators of the Gospel. Who- 
ever has admired the feith and heroic suffer- 
ings of Ignatius or Polycarp, must look with 
no less satisfaction on those of Ridley, Lati- 
mer, Cranmer, and Hooper. And whoever 
will sit down to the serious perusal of their 
history, must, I think, rise up the better 
Christian ; better prepared to meet the com- 
mon evils of life with resignation, and to sur- 

* Quod si docemus sacrosaoctum Dei Evangelium, et 
veteres Episcopos^ atque Ecclesiani primitivam nobiscum 
facere^ n6sque non sine justd causd, ct ab istis discessisse, 
et ad Apostolos, veteresque Catholicos patres rediisse^ idque 
non obscur^ ant vafr^^ sed bon4 fide coram Deo, vcr^, in- 
genue, dilucid^, et perspicu^ facimus ; si illi ipsi qui nostram 
doctrinam fiigiunt, et sese Catholicos dici volunt, apert^ 
videbunt omnes illos titulos antiquitatis, de quibus tant- 
oper^ gloriantur, sibi excuti de nianibus, et in nostrd causd 
plus nervorum fuisse qukm putdriut, spcramus, nemincm 
illorum ita negligentem fore salutis suae, quin vclit aliquando 
cogitationem suscipere, ad utros potiils se adjungat. Bp. 
JeweFs Apology, p. 28. 

d2 
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render life itself with joyfulness into the 
hands of God who gave it. It is impossible 
not to venerate their glowing piety, their 
profound humility, their patience under suf- 
ferings, their praises of God under distresses 
and privations of every kind, their prayers 
for their persecutors, their exemplary and tri- 
umphant death. And whoever has any feel- 
ing for learning and the powers of reason, 
must be particularly affected, when he sees 
them exerted under circumstances the most 
disastrous, the most calculated to depress 
courage and to crush the resources of genius ; 
when books were withheld from the impri- 
soned saint, when the memory alone was to 
supply its stores for the appointed debate, 
and when the removal to the place of dis- 
putation was but the first and certain step 
to the expecting flames !* 

* Latimer complained at the Oxford Disputation, tbat 
in prison he had been permitted to have ^' neither pen nor 
ink^ nor yet any book^ but only the New Testament there 
in his hand^ which he had read over seven times.** Ridley 
too had demanded time and books for the preparation of his 
answer to the articles presented to him. This was pro- 
mised, but not granted ; and when the articles were sent^ 
he was informed that his answer must be drawn up the 
same night. In the preface to his answer, he reuiinds his 
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It is true, that, in a certain sense, none of 
these evils were necessary ; they might have 
been avoided, in the one case, by disavowing 
the name itself of Christian ; and in the other, 
by a base surrender of the vital doctrines of 
Christianity to the demands of superstition 
armed with power. And thus the profession 
of the Gospel is the immediate and only 
xjause of its own sufferings. But, instead of 
affording an imputation against Christianity, 
as the timid or the worldly man is apt to 
reason, this adds to its lustre and credit. 
For what is it which prompts the professor 
of the Faith to this intrepid encounter of 
danger and death; this cheerful submission 
to evils which appal all other men ? what but 
the strong testimony of conscience resting on 
the word of God, and more valuable in itself 
than all the goods of life ? what but the feel- 
ing of the Divine support, which lifts the 
soul above the pains of the body? what but 
the joyful anticipation of that happiness to 

judges of this harshness. Et quoniam gravis causa est^ 
quam agimus^ et ad earn peragendam qukm simus nunc in- 
expediti^ temporis nimin^m angustia et librorum inopid o]^- 
pressi, vobis omnibus ignotum esse non potest. G. Ridley's 
Life of Ridley, pp. 492 and 675. 
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which the martyr passes, through his brief, 
though sharp, torment, when faith discovers 
visions of approaching glory, and exclaimd 
from the scaffold and the stake, ** Behold, I 
see the heavens opened, and the Son of Man," 
who, through sufferings, went before to pre- 
pare a place for his true followers, " sitting 
at the right hand of God ?"* 

These are the extreme cases of human suf- 
fering ; and in providing for these in the tri- 
umphant manner here displayed, the Gospel 
estabUshes, by consequence, in the hearts of 
believers an effectual influence against the 
common evils of life. The unbeliever, under 
trials of the same sort with those which the 
Christian well knows how to bear, has no 
reasonable support for his mind. He suffers 
therefore with suUenness and an inward re- 
sentment against the hand that afflicts him ; 
or with open rage and undisguised profane- 
ness he " curses God and dies."t 

Nor is the superiority of the Christian seen \ 
only in the better principles through which 
he bears the unavoidable evils of life. He has 
a present happiness surpassing that of other 
men. The Saviour had promised to the meek, 

* Acts vii. 56. t Jobii. 9. 
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that they " should possess the earth."* This 
expression was meant to point out the advan- 
tages resulting from a Christian use of this 
world; the contentedness with which we 
receive what God sees to be necessary or 
convenient to our being, the happy freedom 
from those malignant and destructive passions 
which poison the enjoyments of other men, 
the mildness of temper with which we sooth 
every occurrence of life, and that lofty tran- 
quillity concerning the objects of the world, 
which is the blessed effect of our sincere re- 
liance on the Divine providence. This, then, 
is the foundation on which St. Paul grounds 
his assertion, that the Christian has the pro- 
mise of " the life that now is." Sometimes 
indeed this promise has been misunderstood 
or misrepresented. In a former age of our 
country, a puritanical profession of faith was 
iaterpreted into a lawful claim to exercise 
the powers of civil government ; and it re- 
quired time and argument to convince an 
ambitious sainthood, that the grace of God 
was not the necessary foundation of the do- 
minion of the world. On the other hand, 
impiety has entered the lists with hypocrisy, 

* St. Matt. V. 5. 
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and endeavoured to wrest this promise to it- 
self. The laxity of morals which prevailed in 
an early part of the last century, occasioned 
a dispute which involved this question. To 
whom fell the largest share of the common 
enjoyments of life; to the man of religious 
sobriety, or to the man of pleasure, the 
glutton, the drunkard, and the sensualist? 
The better cause was defended against the 
false philosophy of the times by the acute 
and pious Bishop Berkeley, in a part of his 
Alciphron.* His chief argument is against 
the strange notion of Mandeville and his 
followers, who represented private vices as 
public benefits ; and he infers, that before 
they can be such, they must benefit the indi- 
viduals who practise them. But this being 
false, the other cannot be true. Hence he 

* Dialogue 2d. The notion^ that present indulgence led 
to happiness^ had distinguished most of the Epicureans. This 
too was well comhated hy the author of Anti-LucretiuSj 
who maintains^ that the virtuous reserve and spiritual hopes 
of the Christian give him a decided advantage over the man 
of pleasure, even in the present life. 

Ut videas, vel dum in terris hoc ducitur aevum. 

Naturae donis potiora occurrere dona ; 

Cultoresque I)ei jam te magis esse beatos. 

Lib. i. 1018. 



^ 
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satisfactorily demonstrates the superior ad- 
vantages possessed by the man of temperance. 
His life is proved to be generally longer than 
that of the reveller ; his enjoyments are more 
perfect; and therefore his portion of the 
blessings of this world is larger, while the 
satisfaction which he draws from them is of 
a more exquisite nature, and more delightful 
to himself. 

Nothing therefore is withheld from the 
Christian; nothing but sin. Meanwhile, 
pleasures the most ample, the most satisfac- 
tory which human life can admit, are his 
portion and his recompense, — the pleasures 
of innocence, of temperance, of thankfulness 
to God, who deprives uis of nothing which 
does not also tend to deprive us of himself. 
The free use of this world is permitted to us, 
while God is the supreme object of our 
thoughts and affections ; while we have that 
love towards the Author of our happiness, 
which transcends the love of all other things ; 
and while we so " pass through things tem- 
poral, as not to lose the things eternal." 

In all cases then it appears, that godli- 
ness has the promise of happiness. In the 
common progress of human affairs, amidst 
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which we generally pass the longest part of 
life, the believer has an advantage over other 
men. He receives with gratitude the good 
which the opened hand of God pours upon 
him ; he uses it with religious sobriety ; and 
thus the effect of the blessing is increased, 
while the use itself is prolonged. Under the 
common evils of life, he experiences comforts 
and supports unknown to other men. His 
persuasion of a providence teaches him, that 
whatever befalls him, is according to the 
Divine will. In the hands of God are the 
** issues" of all things, because from him they 
bad their beginning. He may ** take away," 
because he hath first ** given," whatever we 
possess. He may " kill," because he hath 
first " made alive."* His name therefore is 
to be equally the subject of. our ** blessing," 
under evil and under good ; in the moment 
of death, as in the midst of life itself. And 
that which thus invigorates the Christian, is 
the happy influence of the spirit of God. 
Hence he draws those private supports and 
invisible consolations which prevent him from 
sinking under the burden of evil. They si- 

* 1 Sam. ii. 6. 
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lently and gradually raise his soul from its 
dejection ; they dispose him to religious tran- 
quillity, and at length impress upon him that 
settled rest and godly satisfaction, against 
which the ** changes and the chances of this 
mortal life" shall never more prevail. But 
under the pressure of extraordinary dangers 
and distresses arising from the maintenance 
of the Faith, the influence of faith is still 
superior to the evils which it draws upon 
itself. The evidence of Christian hope rises 
as persecutions increase. The immediate 
evil may indeed be avoided by the violation 
of conscience ; but the believer prefers the 
suffering of the body with the peace of the 
soul. His affliction, which is ** but for a 
moment, is not to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed in him hereafter.'' 
He therefore joyfully lays down this mortal 
life, in the sure and certain hope of the resur- 
rection to eternal happiness through Jesus 
Christ. 

These we deem the peculiar privileges, 
this the distinctive honour of Christian god- 
liness. It has the ** promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come." But 
the Gospel has not been without a rival in 
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these pretensions. Paganism, the early 
enemy of Christianity, has laid claim to the 
same advantages ! A more full examination 
therefore of the history and nature of this 
claim, and a free exposure of the character, 
temper, and doctrines of Paganism, shall be 
the subject of the following course of lectures. 
Nor perhaps can I discharge my duty in this 
place, in a manner more proper for myself, or 
more consonant with the peculiar studies of 
my audience, than by the discussion of such a 
question. The inquiry will carry us into 
the midst of those subjects which ancient 
history and mythology have made familiar to 
every scholar ; and it will exhibit a curious 
and interesting picture of Christian literature 
combating with Paganism, and maintaining 
the superiority of its doctrines during the 
early ages of the Gospel. The cause of 
Christianity will thus be promoted through 
the meanness and insufficiency of the heathen 
superstitions. That species of learning which 
some regard as noxious in its nature, and 
otheTs, as at least useless in its tendency, 
will be made to administer to our Christian 
benefit. From the futility of the inventions 
of nature, we shall learn to reverence still 
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more the Divine wisdom, which exhibited 
Paganism in competition with the faith of 
Christ, and finally convinced the world, that 
the success of the Gospel was due to the 
heavenly power which directed it, and to the 
solid and ever-growing reason on which it 
was founded. 



i 
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CHAPTER II. 

TWO CLASSES OF PAGAN WORSHIPPERS...CLAIM OF TEM- 
PORAL HAPPINESS BY THE FIRST CLASS...6ROUNDS OF 
IT...REFUTED BY AN APPEAL TO THE GENERAL TEM- 
PER OF PAGANISM ... SPECIMENS FROM EUSEBIUS, 
ARNOBIUS, AMBROSE, PRUDENTIUS . . . CAUSE OF THE 
GOSPEL FARTHER VINDICATED BY OROSIUS AND AU- 
GUSTIN . . .THEIR CHARACTERS. 

For our knowledge of the rivalship which 
Paganism affected to maintain with the Gos- 
pel in the promise of happiness to its vota- 
ries, we are chiefly indebted to the early- 
Christian writers. In their disputations 
with the enemies of the Faith, they have 
stated the claims of idolatry with more full- 
ness and perspicuity than the idolaters them- 
selves. They have given form and consistency 
to the desultory and uncertain notions of 
Heathenism ; and with that fearlessness which 
marks the conscious defence of truth, placed 
the arguments of their opponents in a clearer 
and more intelligible view, that they might 
refute them in a more triumphant and con- 
vincing manner. 
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The inquiries of the Pagans into the effi- 
cacy of their own superstitions were directed 
principally to the following points ; — ^whether 
any good was to be expected from the wor- 
ship of the gods ? and, a good being admit- 
ted, of what nature it was? The first of 
these questions needs not to be discussed on 
the present occasion. We know, indeed, 
that many of the antients, while they com- 
plied with the outward institutions of their 
country, discarded the belief of the existence, 
or the providence of any gods, and conse- 
quently, the hope of any recompense to be 
derived from the acknowledgement of them. 
But it was the profession of the heathen 
world in general, that to the practice of ido- 
latry some benefit was attached. The great 
difference took place therefore on the other 
question, — of what nature this benefit was? 
On this point, two parties were formed, 
whose motives are stated, and whose argu- 
ments are fully and circumstantially confuted 
by Augustin. 

1 . It is probable that the blind and igno- 
rant superstition of the vulgar Pagans ex- 
cluded nothing from their belief; and that, 
without thought or inquiry, they expected 
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every kind of good as the result of their ad- 
herence to the customary worship of the gods. 
But into their gross and undistinguishmg no- 
tions it is not intended to enter. The present 
question is concerning those who aspired to 
defend the cause of idolatry by some show of 
reason and argument. The first of these par- 
ties, therefore, sufficiently raised above the 
vulgar to despise their gross notions of futu- 
rity, yet so uninstructed or so sensual as to be 
fully satisfied with the gratifications which 
worldly objects could impart, professed to 
serve their idols with no other view than that 
of present prosperity.* This comprehended 
both public and private welfare. Success in 
war, indulgence in peace, wealth, beauty, 
genius, honour, fame, and length of life, were 
therefore the only motives of their prayers. 
This description is confirmed in each of its 
branches by the testimony of the Pagan wri- 
ters. What were the public benefits supposed 
to be derived to the state from the practice of 
idolatry, we see in the pleading of Symmachus 
for the restoration of the ancient rites. He 

* Res humanas ita prosperari volunt^ ut ad hoc multo- 
rum Deorum cultum^ quos Pagani colere consueverunt, 
necessarium esse arbitreDtur. Aug. Retract, lib. ii. c. 43. 
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iirgues that, as souls are allotted to the iudi- 
vidual bodies of men, separate genii are ap- 
pointed to preside over civil communities.* 
On their fostering care therefore depends the 
"welfare of the state ; and consequently, the 
beings, whose care is thus necessary to the 
existence of empire, are to be rendered pro- 
pitious by outward acknowledgments of 
their protection. This argument will by-and- 
by be stated at greater length. At present, 
it will be sufficient to notice the persuasion, 
that to the long-continued favour of the 
deities collectively worshipped by the super- 
stition of Rome, was to be ascribed her pos- 
session of the sovereignty of the world. t 
Again, what were the private advantages 
aimed at in the prayers of individuals, we are^ 
sufficiently informed through the satire of 

* Ut animaB nascent ibus^ ita populis fatales genii divi- 
duntur. Fro Sacr. Patr. apud Prudent. 

t Hie cultus in leges meas orbem redegit. ib. It is 
Rome that speaks. From Tertullian*s fefutation^ we see 
bow strong was the persuasion in his time^ that Roman 
greatness had arisen from piety to the Roman gods : Ro- 
manos pro merito religiositatis diligentissiraae in tantum 
aublimitatis datos. Apol. c. ^5. Zosimus is rancorously 
full of this notion. 

E 
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Juvenal, who has enumerated the objects of 
desire commonly named in the temples of 
the gods,* and has pronounced of some, that 
they are superfluous, and of others, that they 
are pernicious. 

Such were the sentiments of the first class 
of idolaters mentioned by Augustin* To ob- 
tain worldly good, and to avoid worldly evil, 
both in public and private life, were the 
objects of their prayers.f Of this class of 

♦ Honores, — divitiae, — eloqiiium^ — fama, — belloram 
exuviae, — spatium vitae, — forma. Sat. 10. 

t The folly of importuning the gods for these purposes 
was indeed pointed out by men of superior name. But 
one general observation may be made on the very best rules 
which Pagan wisdom has prescribed to the piety of men. 
Particular requests fof riches, power, and such things, are 
sometimes forbidden, not through a genuine principle of 
self-denial, or moral reserve 5 not through a virtuous dis- 
trust of the objects themselves, and a fear of their seductive 
influence on the hearty but because the gods best know 
whether they are suitable to our circumstances, and when 
they should be bestowed. It is concluded therefore, that 
the gods are to be complimented with the selection of the 
objects, and the fortunate moment of applying them 3 nor is 
it safe to urge Heaven with importunate petitions, lest, in 
a vein of malignant indulgence, it should resolve to ruin its 
short-sighted worshippers by granting the very objects of 
their desire. 

This is the amount of the celebrated prayer of Socrates him- 



^ 
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vrorshippers therefore it must be supposed, 
that from the disappointment of their san^ 
£[iune hopes of present good, impatience and 
indignation would commonly arise. And 
these passions we shall hereafter find to have 
'been most strons^ly excited in the latter and 
more di^trousa^e of the western empire. 
Alarmed and irritated at the prevalence of 
Xhe common misfortunes, the natural and 
»ecessary consequences of their inveterate 

self : evj^ero Be TpOQ r«c ^^^C AxXwc r' ayaOa Bi^Syai, wc t^Q 
«Setfc KoKXierra etSSTag owoia uyaOa eorcv. Memor. lib. 1. 
c:. 3. In tbe first book of the Cyropaedia is a passage which in 
]>rliiciple agrees with this : "H yc dvQpunrivri <ro0ca e^ev /xaX- 
^oy el^e to Spitrrov dipeiadai, rj el KXrfpsfieyoc o,tl Xaxoi, 
T&ro riQ Tpdrroif d^ol Be alel ovreq, wdyra itratri ra yeyevrj' 
£iiyii, Kol rd ovra, Kal o,tl IJ eKonrrs avrwy kico^iitreTai, In 
l)otb passages the meaning is^ that they are unwise who pray 



experessly for riches, power, &c. because they are ignorant of 
the temporal consequences which such objects may produce, 
and which may operate as a revenge upon success itself. In 
this sense, the thought of Socrates is expressly applied by 
Juvenal : 

Permittes ipsis expendere numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebiisque sit utile nostris. 
On these and similar passages we sometimes look with a 
Christian eye, and give them a borrowed sanctity. In order 
to discover their real value, we must bring them to their 
own standard, and interpret them upon principles strictly 
Pagan. 

e2 
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vices, the Pagans sought their own excuse in 
the crimination of the Christians. To that dis- 
countenance of idolatry, therefore, which was 
the unavoidable result of the civil establish- 
ment of the Gospel, they imputed the decay 
of the state, and all those evils from which 
Rome was said to have been hitherto pre- 
served by the vigilance and power of its pro- 
tecting deities. 

2. But there was a second class of per- 
sons, whose observation of the world, whose 
knowledge of history, and whose freedom 
from the more common prejudices, enabled 
them to discover, and emboldened them to 
confess, that these evils were not the exclu- 
sive produce of their own days. They knew 
that disasters, both public and private, had 
occurred in former ages ; and such was the 
nature of men and things, that temporal evils 
would always exist, in a greater or less 
degree, as times, and places, and persons, 
might conspire to produce them.* These 

* Fatentur haec mala nee defubse unquam^ nee defutura . 
morialibus ; et ea nunc magna, nunc panra^ loeis, tempori- 
bus, personisque variari ; sed Deorum multonini cultum, 
quo eis sacrificatur, propter vitam post mortem foturnm esse 
utilem disputant. Aug. Retract, lib. ii. c. 43. 
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men therefore approached the shrines of the 
gods through other motives. They had ob- 
^erved> that security from present sufferings 
was not the necessary consequence of their 
prayers; and as they still presumed, that 
their worship was entitled to some recom- 
pense, nothing remained but to profess, that 
they expected a benefit, however unknown 
or undefined, in another state of things that 
might succeed the. present life. 

These then were the two principal doc- 
trines of the Gentile superstition, as they are 
described to us in the zealous and eloquent 
refutations of them by the Christian writers. 
The parties differed in opinion concerning 
the nature of the benefits supposed to result 
from the worship offered to their common 
idols ; but between them both, they claimed 
the same advantages which had been singly 
attributed by the apostle to that ** godliness" 
"which he taught. The first class professed 
to gain the advantages of the " life that now 
is;" the second looked to the rewards of 
** that which is to come." Against both 
these false claims was successfully raised 
the voice of Christian antiquity; and to both 
Ave will give attention in their order, 
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I. Paganism asserted the power of reward- 
ing its votaries with temporal prosperity. 
This pretension is too extravagant to have 
arisen from a dispassionate view of the na- 
ture of idolatry : it was rather created by 
fortuitous circumstances, and increased in 
proportion to the decline of the empire, and 
the growth of those evils under which it 
finally sunk. Accordingly we find, that the 
events which gave the greater and more plau- 
sible encouragement to the claim in favour of 
the gods, were the invasions of Italy, and the 
capture of Rome, in the beginning of the 
fifth century, by the Barbarians under Alaric* 
The impatient temper of idolatry was now 
particularly excited ; and a spirit of revenge 
arose, Ihe consequence of mortified pride 
and baffled superstition. Expiring Paganism 
invidiously lamented the loss of qualities 
which it never possessed ; and Christianity 
was charged with mischiefs not its own. 

* Roma Gothorum irruptione, ageutium sub rege Alarico, 
atqne impetu magnae cladis eversa est 3 cujus eversionem 
deorum falsorum multorumque cultores^ quos usitato nomine 
Paganos vocamus^ in Christianam religionem referre go« 
nantes^ solito acerbiiis et amariiis Deum venim blasphemare 
coeperunt. Aug. Retract, lib. ii. c. 43. 
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That the truth of this statement may ap- 
pear^ it will be necessary, in the first place, 
to take a general view of the temper of 
Heathenism. While this contrasts with the 
mildness and resignation of the Grospel, it 
will furnish us with a convincing inference. 
If Heathenism was prone to impatience and 
outrage against its own deities, before the 
propagation of the faith of Christ; and if 
this turbulent spirit was turned against the 
professors of the faith before the civil esta^ 
blishment of the Gospel, the complaint con- 
cerning the adverse influence of Christianity, 
possessed of power, will be thus far refuted, 
and, together with that, the claim in favour 
of the temporal prosperity said to have been 
conferred by the gods of Rome. 

The temper of Paganism has been always 
the same. Versatile in its views, because 
possessed of no rational confidence in a Su- 
preme Power ; and inflamed with resentment 
at the pressure of unexpected misfortune, it 
has been ready, in every age and country, to 
transfer its interested worship from one idol 
to another, as outward circumstances have 
suggested. Sometimes, in expectation of 
better treatment, the worshippers have 
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adopted the gods of more prosperous nations. 
Upon this principle we are to interpret the 
admission, from time to time, of the deities 
or sacred rites of other countries, which the 
Roman history describes : for, until the lust 
of dominion swallowed up every other mo- 
tive, these incorporations were the mere effect 
of some public calamity, which was to be 
averted or removed by additional help from 
new gods inscribed on the ritual. And hence 
came, among others, the Epidaurian serpent 
and the conic stone of ^sculapius, recom- 
mended by the Sibylline books.* The Scrip- 
ture itself furnishes an instance of a similar 
disposition in Ahaz, an idolatrous king of 
Jerusalem. *' In the time of his distress 
did he trespass yet more against the Lord : 
for he sacrificed unto the gods of Damascus 
which smote him ; and he said. Because the 
gods of the kings of Syria help them, there- 
fore will I sacrifice to them, that they may 

* This was a feature of Paganism carefiilly marked by the 
Christian writers. — Tanta ac tarn intolerabilis pestilentia 
corripuit civitatem, ut propter eam qudcunqae ratione sedan- 
dam libros Sibyllinos consulendos putdrint^ horrendumque 
ilium Epidaurium colubruro, cum ipso uSscuhipii lapide 
advexerint 5 quasi ver6 pestilentia aut ant^ sedata non sit, 
aut post orta non fuerit. Oros. Hist. lib. iii. c. 22. 
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help me/'* Sometimes, these adoptions have 
been made, to the utter abandonment of the 
gods hitherto worshipped ;t and of this we 
have well-accredited instances, in the history 
of certain Pagan nations at the present day.;}; 
But when the former deities were retained* 
notwithstanding the occurrence of misfortune, 
they were commonly subjected to chastise- 
ment and insult on account of the failure of 
protection to their worshippers. 

When Augustus, during the Sicilian war, 
lost two of his fleets by storms, he is said to 
have taken his revenge upon Neptune, by not 
suffering him to be carried in procession with 

* 2 ChroD. xxviii. 22. 

f The Persians had no new god to offer to Julian. But 
it appears^ that^ when the omens were unfavourable to his 
progress, he vowed never more to sacrifice to his own Mars. 
Quibus visis, exclamavit indignatus acrit^r Julianus^ Jo- 
vemque testatus est^ nulla Marti jam sacra facturum : nee 
resecravit, celeri morte praereptus. Amm. Marcell. lib. 
xxiv. c. 6. 

X Captain Cook found that the natives of the Society 
Islands disregarded their gods^ if they did not give them 
success ; and the inhabitants of one of the islands having 
been fortunate in war, their neighbours adopted their god, 
to the exclusion of their own, in hopes of equal victory. 
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the other gods at the Gircensian games.* 
And when the beloved Germanicus died, the 
people of Rome were so much enrs^ed, that 
they stoned the very temples of the gods, 
and overthrew their altars ; while some flung 
their household divinities into the streets. t 
Lucan draws a striking picture of the rage 

* Alii dictum factiimque ejus criminantur^ quasi^ dassi- 
bus tempestate perditis, exdamaverit, etiam invito Neptuno^ 
victoriam se adepturum : ac die Circensium proximo solenni 
pomps simulachrum Dei detraxerit. Sueton. Aug. c. ] 6. 
Probably this piece of spleen was intended as a convenient 
insult to the family of the Pompeys too. They affected a 
connection with Neptune ; and after the destruction of 
Augustus's ships^ Sextus shewed a grateful attention to his 
great relation by wearing a vest of a canrulean colour! 

i' Quo defunctus est die^ lapidata sunt templa^ subversae 
De^bi arae^ Lares k quibusdam familiares in publicum ab- 
jecti. Sueton. Calig. c. 5. — ^I see no reason to doubt the 
chains^ the golden cup^ &c. which Xerxes, in his different 
moods^ threw into the Hellespont. Herodot. 7. 35. 54. 
He mentions another instance which has not been so much 
noticed. Cyrus^ in his way to Babylon^ had lost one of the 
white horses^ sacred to the sun^ in the river Gyndes. He 
threatened the river^ that^ from that time^ the women should 
walk through it and not wet their knees ! lib. i. 1 19. — We 
read of similar instances of impatience in modem Paganism. 
Knox and others say^ that the people of Ceylon revile, their 
deities, and trample them under foot, when their prayers do 
not succeed, or when they have runs of bad luck, &c. 
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of the people of Lesbos against Heaven^ on 
account of the defeat of their favourite Pom- 
pey: 

; littore toto 

Fbngitcir> infests tenduotiir in sthera dextne. 

Lib, viii. 149. 

And our great poet Milton has, with the 
utmost propriety, given the invention of these 
attitudes of disappointment and rage to the 
vanquished followers of Satan, the parent of 
all idolatrous worship : 



highly they rag*d 



Against the Highest, and fierce with grasped arms 
Clashed on their sounding shields the din of war. 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven. 

Book i. 663. 

These instances will be sufficient to shew 
the impatience and resentment inherent in 
the temper of Paganism. Such then was the 
disposition, at once superstitious and vindic- 
tive, which Christianity had to encounter, at 
its first appearance in the Roman empire. 
The persecutions, which have been already 
related, were doubtless intended to prevent 
the propagation of a faith which refused an 
alliance with idolatry, and called upon man- 
kind to renounce these vanities for the " ser- 
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vice of the living God."* Through the sup- 
port of Divine power, however, the sacred 
work rapidly advanced, and the Gospel was 
widely diffused. This unexpected success 
sharpened anew the hatred of the Pagans, 
who now found the Gospel to be an object, 
on which every misfortune might be conve- 
niently charged. Accordingly, to the persons 
of the believers was transferred all the exas- 
peration which had been commonly produced 
by the adversities of the state, and which had 
been occasionally directed against the temples 
and statues of the gods themselves. Idolatry 
was no longer answerable for untoward events, 
whether public or private. On the contrary, 
its character was maliciously extolled. It was 
declared to be the only and proper source of 
worldly happiness ; and therefore all civil 
disasters, and all natural evils were to be 

* The persecutions are charged by Tertullian to an unjust 
hatred of the Gospel^ and a wilful ignorance of its doc- 
trines : — Hanc itaque primam causam apud 70s coUocamus, 
iniquitatis odium erga nomen Christianum. Quam iniqui- 
tatem idem titulus et onerat et revincit^ qui videtur excusare ; 
ignorantia scilicet. Ita utrumque ex alterutro redarguimus, 
et ignorare illos dum odeioint, et injust^ odisse dum ignorant, 
Apol. c. i. 
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attributed to the pernicious introduction of 
-the fiuth of Christ. The gods retained their 
power of protecting and rewarding their vo- 
t:aries ; but, as the influence of the Gospel 
extended itself, a discredit was thrown upon 
tiie ancient worship; and the subjects of 
IRome were withdrawn from the proper ac- 
Isinowledgment of the beings who had hitherto 
^watched over them, and prospered their 
country. In consequence of this growing 
defection, the Deities were offended, gradu- 
ally withdrew themselves from their accus- 
tomed care of mortal interests, and manifested 
their displeasure in various temporal cala- 
mities !* 

Among many other proofs of this species 
of complaint, there is one which is found 
among the early records of the empire, and 
which appears to combine a public calamity 
with the profession of the Gospel. It occurs 
in the rescript attributed to Antoninus Pius, 
and preserved by Justin Martyr and Euse- 

* PortgnAm esse in mundo Christiana gens coepit^ terraram 

4irbcai perisse, moltiforniibus malis affectum esse genus hu- 

mhuuh; ipsos etiam coelites^ derelictis curis solennibus, 

c|aibiis ipioodani solebant invisere res nostras, terrarum ab 

Rgkniibiis exterminatos. Amob. adv. Gentes, lib. i. 
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biu8 ;* from which we collect, that the Chris- 
tians of Asia, who had been suffering perse^ 
cation on other accounts, were also exposed 
to suspicion and ill treatment in consequence 
of certain earthquakes which had happened 
in that part of the empire ! t 

* JXmbts have been entertained concerning the emperor 
who issued this rescript. Many have assigned it to M. An- 
relius^ whose name indeed is prefixed to it by Eusebius^ 
Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. c. 13 ; though in the preceding chapter 
he gives it to Antoninus. This may have contributed in 
some measure to the doubts concerning its authenticity. 
The complimentary parts appear to be overstrained, and 
have the air of being not genuine. But the repetition of 
the earthquakes is supported by history ; and the recent, or 
actual existence of the calamity on which it dwells, is a 
circumstance not likely to have been so distinctly painted 
out in a later age. 

t A great earthquake which affected Bitbynia and the 
neighbourhood of the Hellespont, is attributed by Xiphili- 
nus to the time of Antoninus Pius. Another, not less ter- 
rible, destroyed Smyrna in the reign of M. Aurelius. By the 
former, the large and beautiful temple of Cyzicus was over- 
thrown. B(^h these events however are supposed by some 
to have happened under the same emperor, M. Aurelius. 
Dio. Cass. lib. Ixx. c. 3. It is remarkable, that the God of 
Earthquakes was unknown. The propitiation was offered 
at hazard; — Si Deo, si Des ; idque ex decreto pontificum 
observatum esse M. Varro dicit ; quonlam et qud.vi, et |ier 
quem Deorum Deardmve terra tremeret, incertum esset. 
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The prince directs the community to which 
lie writes, not to take their own vengeance 
on those who refused to worship the gods, but 
vather to leave the offenders to the chastise-^ 
:xnent of Heaven ; especially, since no good 
effects were to be expected from the punish- 
:snents inflicted upon them, and death itself 
seemed to be more acceptable than the aban- 
<lonment of their faith. He then cautions 
'the Pagans concerning their own behaviour 
under these calamities ;* and bids them not 

A. Geltius^ lib. ii. c. 28. The authority of Varro (as we 
shall hereafter see) was supreme at Rome on the subject of 
Yites and ceremonies. Compare lib. xvii. c. 7* of Am. Mnr- 
cellinus, in whose time the secret had not yet been disco- 
"\ered. 

* TUfH Be Tvv murfUiy rwr ytyovlrmv K AI IlNOMENflN, 

^r ^avTor vfjuL^ ^iniviiaai, adv/iSyrac fuv Srav vip iaif vc^ 

fKijSaXXovrac^J ra fi^epa xpoc ra iicelyiav.l^vueh, Hist.lib.iv. 

c 13. There is a considerable difference between this letter, 

and that which stands at the end of Justin's Apology ; and 

some of the commentators, dianging iffUnpa into IfUrtpOf 

4Hid new modelling the punctuation, make the emperor inrite 

'die Asiatics to a comparison of their worship with that of 

the Chriitians. Perb^, the passage is best understood in 

the sense gi¥en in the text, as it b expres^ire of the comioon 

spirit of Paganism, unwiDing to suffer the presence of any 

idigioo difoent from its own, and impoting to it wfoatetirr 

mischief may happen. Through this motive, the Kgypiiaftft 
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to fell into despair, or to draw revengeful 
comparisons between their own worship and 
that of the Christians ; but to increase their 
attention to the gods. He enforces therefore 
the injunction which had been given by 
others before him, namely, thait the faith of 
the Christians was not, in itself, a suflScient 
ground of persecution ; and that an offence 
against the state was the only crime, of which 
the tribunals could properly take cognizance* 
If this order is disobeyed, he directs, that 
the punishment intended for the Christian 
who was needlessly accused, shall be inflicted 
upon the informer. 

From this time, however, notwithstanding 
occasional checks of the vulgar violence by 
better minds, we meet with the continued 
and increasing alarms expressed by the Pa- 
gans concerning the dangerous nature of 
Christianity; and Cyprian, TertuUian, Origen, 

are said by Diodoras to have sent strangers out of their 
dountry, — cay /uj) toq dXXo^uXsc fieTatrrfiffioyrai, Kplaiv hc 
etreffdaL twv KaKdv, Frag. 1. 40. vol. 2. ed. Wesseling. It 
is well known that the Mahometans, and Roman Catholics 
of our own days, imitate the Pagans in this fanatical per- 
suasion, and that it sometimes leads to violence towards 
strangers. 
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Olemens Alexandrinus, and others, afford ample 
t:estimony, that any calamity incident to man 
^Viras deemed a sufficient reason of accusation 
stgainst the followers of the Gospel. Arnobius; 
-^jvho wrote his disputations about the end of the 
^liird century, an age which resounded with 
-fcliese complaints, has made them the express 
bject of his attack. The Pagan reasoners of 
is days dated the origin of the disasters of the 
mpire from the inauspicious birth of Chqsti- 
suuty. Bellona became averse from her once 
if^Yourite people, and engaged them in hostilities 
longer and more bloody than before.* The ele- 
joaents themselves partook in promoting the 
Divine resentment, and either lost their whole- 
some qualities, or purposely confounded them. 

* This is a strange complaint on the part of a restless and 

l^lflod-thirsty people, whose temple of Janus was shut no more 

^Ivm twice from the foundation of Rome to the reign of Aa- 

S^tttos! OroB. Hist. lib. iv. c. 12. It is highly probable that 

^^e worship so zealously offered to Bellona by Julian^ was in»' 

^^nded in some measure to pacify her wrath, and to regain' for 

wie empire the favours which had been unhappily interrupted 

*^ Christianity ! Before his profession of -idolatry, he attended 

^^ service of the church, lest he should disgust the army$ 

*>^ even then, as Am. Marcellinus tells us, he offered private 

Worship to Bellona, — placata ritu secretiore Bellona ; lib. xxi. 

C. 5. : 
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Nay» the minutest creatures capable of destrojT*- 
is^ or infesting the means of human subsistence^ 
were secretly instigated to a rival mischief, that 
irevenge might be more variously and convin- 
cingly taken on the contemners of the gods ! 
All evil, says Arnobius, is supposed to come in 
the^ain of the Gospel; and inordinate bloods- 
shed, pestilence, drought, famine, and tempests^ 
to be its proper consequences. Christianity 
invited the swarms of locusts. Christianity en- 
eouraged the late depredations of the vermin.* 
This gives us a view of the sentiments of the 
Pagans just before the civil establishment of 
Christianity. After that event, the hatred of 
those who yet stood aloof from the {iaith, was 
probably increased, while the outward exprea* 
sion of it was restrained. Of this a specimen 

* Pestikntias^ inqniant^ et sicdtates, bella^ fnigum ino|>iam, 
locu^tas^ mures, et grandines, risque alias noxias, qmbos »e- 
Ipoda incorsantnr hamana, Dii nobis important, Injuriis vestrk 
«xa8perati. Adv. Gentes, lib. i. Of the same tendency is the 
weU-known passage (^ Tertullian -, — ^Adversiim sangainem in- 
jpocentinm conclamant, pretexentes san^ ad odii defensionem, 
iHam quoque vanitaton, qudd existiment omnis publico dadis, 
oquiis popnlaris incommodi Christianos esse causam. Si Tiberis 
ascenditad moenia^ — si Nilus non ascendit in arva, — sicoelmii 
«letit,-^si terra movit 5 — si fames, si lues, — statim Christianos 
ad leonem. Apol. c. 40. 
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is jEifforded in the pleading of Bymmachus, to 
which allusion has already been made, for the 
public restoration of the antient idolatry. 

The Gentile superstition was now falling into 
discredit and decay, under the mild ascendancy 
<»f the (}ospel, when, towards the close of the 
fourth century, a circumstance occurred which 
r^rived some of the ancient attachment to it, 
^nd led to a solemn discussion of its nature and 
efficacy. An altar of Victory, which bad stood 
in the vestibule of the Senate-house, to receive 
tlie incense offered to it on behalf of the Sena- 
torsy and to witness their vows for the observ* 
d the laws and the welfare of the state, 
been removed* after the empire became 
CSnistian. Internal faction now threatened the 
poUic peace ; and the Barbarians, who, as we 
tkafl hoeafter more particularly see, had been 
leig fraudable to the empire, were also pre- 
pnng new incursions. Of the apprehension 

to bvre been lemated by Contfanrim^ — Con* 
BemoriaB, Doodum ncris initiatiif mpUnk, 

fstsrity si aram illam Tidoet. Joant aoferri) 
«tt juHt icfOBL Ambr. £p. 18. cb». 1. Perfaapt it was 
VHteBdlHfMHB; fioT we fiod it again icniored by Giatiao : — 
HncSanr i» Gi^iiii snUata sant, ct dads aDdqiiata icscrip' 

t2 
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occasioned by this coincidence, an apprehensicm 
strengthened by the youth and inexperience of 
the second Valentinian, advantage was taken 
by the Pagans of Rome ; and Symmachus, the 
preefect of the city, allowed by all parties to be 
possessed of superior eloquence, was deputed* 
by the Gentile part of the senate, to support 
thie cause of idolatry with the emperor, to re- 
quest the restoration of the altar of Victory, 

* Symmachus points out his repeated commission 3 — Iterum 
me querelarum suarum jussit (Senatus) esse legatum. And 
Ambrose^ in a private letter to Valeutinian^ (in which he desires 
a copy of Symmachus*8 petition^ and advises that a reference 
should be made to the opinion ci Theodosius,) mentions a simi«» 
lar attismpt two years before.^ — ante biennium ferme^ c\!km baec 
facere tentarent. It would appear, that, in both these instances^ 
the resolution was partial. In the former, there was a counter- 
petition from the Christian, part of the senate, disclaiming all 
participation in the affair; and in the latter, the act of a few* 
was imposingly stated as that of the senate at large : — ^Absit ut 
hoc Senatus petisse dicatur: pauci Gentiles communi utitntur 
nomine, Ambr. Ep. 18. In another part of the answer to 
Symmachus, he points out the majority of the Christian sena- 
tors: — Hujus aram strui in urbis Romae curia petunt, hoc est, 
qnd plures conveniunt Ckristiani, The letter to Eugenius men- 
tions two attempts made in the reign of Valentinian, Ep. 57. ib. 
and in the '^ Consolation" which Ambrose wrote on his death, 
there is an earnest and affectionate remembrance of his Chris- 
tian constancy, amidst the solicitations of the Pagans both in 
public and private. De Ob. Val. 
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^and the general re-establishment of the antient 
superstition. His expostulation, inflated and 
^^eakv affected and querulous, is to be found 
among his letters, and in the works of Ambrose, 
^iDishop of Milan, who was appointed to answer 
liim ; aiid is refuted, sentence by sentence, in 
X,he second book of Prudentius against Symma-r 
chus. In a strain of false sentiment and vulgar 
r^easoning, the orator expatiates on the suppres-^ 
sion of the ancient rites, which had been so 
iDeneficial to the state, and on the growing 
rigour of the new establishment. The privi- 
leges of the Vestal virgins • were now discon- 
1;inued : and the expenses of the sacred cere- 
monies at the Pagah altars were no longer 
furnished by the state. The anger of the gods 
yras justly due to this parsimony, and the pri- 
vation of their honours. Accordingly, a famine 
had ensued, of a nature unknown to the empire 
before the suppression of the antient worship !* 
Lest his own remonstrance should fail of effect, 

. * Quid tale provinciae pertalenint^ qunm religionum minis- 
tros honor publicus pasceret? Non sunt bsec vitia terrarum; 
nihil imputemus austris ; nee rubigo segetibus obfiiit^ nee avena 
^ges necavit) sacrilegio annus exaruit^ neeesse enim fiiit 
po^re omnibus^ quod religionibus negabatur. . Sym. pro Pair. 
Sacr. 
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» 

he introduces Rome herself regretting the glo- 
ries of her Paganism, and lamenting her recent 
wrongs ; and finally represents the deified pa^ 
rent of the young sovereign looking firom th% 
clouds with commiseration on the tears of the 
priests^ now deprived of the privileges which 
his beneficence had continued to them. 

The arguments of Ambrose in answer to this 
scenic declamation are directed against the 
three principal points maintained by his adver* 
sary.* He denies that the Pagan rites were at 
aay time effectual to the welfare of the state. 
Italy and Rome itself had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy, while idolatry was in its full esta- 
blishment ; and events had shewn, that, instead 
of protecting their votaries, the gods had often 
been indebted to them for their own safety. 
Against the claim, that the antient privileges 
and immunities of the priests and vestals oug^t 
to be restored, he argues with equal success : 
When did a Pagan sovereign rear an altar to 

. * Tria igitur in relatione soi vir darissiimas pnefectns urbis 
proposuit^ quae valida patavit : — qudd Romaveteres, irt ait^ siios 
ciiltU8 requirat; et qudd aacerdotibus suis virginibiisque Vesta* 
libus emolttmenta tribuenda sint ; et quod emolumentis sacer* 
dotum negatis, fames sequuta pnblica sit. Ambr. £p. 18. 
class. I. 
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CSiiist? what had been the constant treatment 
of the believers of the Gospel at their hands, but 
contempt, and stripes, and death ? We, more 
mild and tolerant, withhold from Paganism, 
only diat which canjiot be granted to it without 
sin. The Gentiles yet sacrifice in their own 
temples; and the statues of gods and heroes 
are permitted to adorn their baths and porti- 
coes.* Let this suffice. A Christian senator 
must not be constrained to witness an Heathen 
sacrifice; nor can a Christian sovereign, con- 
sistently with his faith and salvation, do honour 
to any other than a Christian altar. Lastly, he 
bestows deserved ridicule on the assertion, that 
the refusal of the stipends to the Pagan offici- 
ators was the cause of the famine. The gods 
have taken several years to conHder of their 
Toigeance. The late scarcity too was only 
partial; and the present year, in which the 
preposterous complaint is uttered, is a season 
of unusual plenty If He ccmcludes with an 



* The probibitoiy law of Theodosiiu was yet wanting for 
Ik nppresuon of these practices. Leg. 12 de Paganis. 

t UpoD this he asks^ Si toperiore anno Deorum sttorum 
i^nm viDdicatas putant^ cur pnesenti anno contcmplui 
^ae?ib. 
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earnest adjuration, that the prince will not con- 
nive at those idolatrous practices in others, of 
which, he cannot himself partake. He infers 
the necessity of a purer faith to the more ma- 
ture age of the empire, points out the unhappy 
end of the most illustrious among the Pagan 
sovereigns and commanders, declares the inno- 
cence of his own views in the debate, and ex- 
horts his young sovereign to persevere in the 
faith, to complete the work which the first Va- 
lentinian had left imperfect, and not to swerve 
from the path which the good example of Gra- 
tian had prescribed to him. 

Prudentius employs some of the same argu- 
ments in his two books against Symmachus. 
A few specimens of these shall also be given, 
in order to co»vey some notion of his manner, 
in the first book he lays the foundation of his 
Christian cause in an exposure of the meanness 
and pollutions of the Heathen superstition. He 
driaws portraits of the older gods, sometimes 
with the stateliness and point of Claudian; 
and exposes their lewd and immoral exploits, 
as recorded by the Pagan poets. He then 
passes to the later deifications of the genius of 
Home itself; of its emperors, and their impure 
connections; to the elements represented as 
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gods, and the demons worshipped with cruelty 
and.blood.^ 

Having thus prepared his argument, he more 
particularly replies to Symmachus : When did 
the statue of Victory procure victory ? Roman 
y^kmr was the antient cause of Roman triumph. 
Tkd puMic welfare therefore depends not on 
HBaginary protectors. Hie Heathen gods are 
hdpless in themselves, and cannot give assis- 
tance to others. He is the only Almighty who 
isaUe to punish the wicked in soul and body, 
lAo can reward them that obey him with the 
bksrangs of the ** life that now is, and of that 
lAidi is to come."t I^ Um Rome now hap- 
f^ bdieves. Nor does she abandon her 
■amms ci government by placing her present 
HA in him. Her practice has ever been to 

* ScsfMce lenifici scekrata sacraiia Dhis^ 
Cu cadit infausti fusas Gladiator arend : 

Hz smit delids Jom Infemalis 5 

Lib. i. 

t bona non tantnm pnesentia donate 

Sed Tentnra etiam j 

^oontraats the true Crod with the pagan deities^ as if they 
to give only temporal good. 
iEtema .£temus tribuit, — ^nKHtalia coofert 
Mortalis, — divina Deus^ — peritnra cadncns. 

Lib. ii. 
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adopt new gods in the extension of her empire.^ 
Well then may she at length acknowledge the 
f^reat and good Being who alone can protect and 
Uess her. Here, he introduces the true Gfod 
declaring his own supreme properties, and 
asserting, in opposition to the character of the 
Heathen idols, his self-existence, and the &ee 
and absolute exercise of his sole and undivided 
power. He imitates also the manner of hi9 
antagonist. Rome, now Christian, is there£Mre 
called in to refute the superior prerogatives 
&lsely claimed for her antient Paganism. She 
blames the restless spirit which formeily 
prompted her to incessant war against the sur- 
founding naticms, and piously wishes to live 
hereafter in peace. But, if the enemy will not 
permit her to be at rest, she is yet able to avenge 
her wrongs, through the Almighty Power which 
supports her. In her Pagan times she had suf- 
fered repeated disasters in the field, and the 



* spoliis sibimet nova noHiina fecit, 

Numina, quae patrils cum moeoibus eruta, QoUum 
Praesidium potuere suis afferre sacellis. 

lb. 
This is one of the accommodating arguments which are so fre- 
quent in the early Christian writers, and which were extorted 
from them by the peculiar circumstances of the times. 
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43bi]b Ind poBsened themselves of her Capitol. 
I3Biit now she can repel her foes at a distance ; 
aBnd the recent defeat of the (jothic invaders 
jpKOves that military triumphs divinely wait upon 
Christian arms. 
The hostility of spirit which had called forth 
repli» from the Christian writers, was the 
mae ready to appear as the public danger 
wseased. The last instance of it which re* 
qaiies to be mentioned, previously to the ci^- 
tse d Rome by Alaric, occurs in the invasion 
of Italy by the barbarian Rhadagaisus. He 
«B r^resented as particularly formidable to a 
Gbristian state, on account of his open and fer- 
itat attachment to the worship of the gods. 
Thtj had been unjustly proscribed at Rome. 
Tliqr had felt the affiront which had been offered 
btiKm, and were now openly preparing to 
Wfeage it. The city resounded with these 
as the enemy advanced towards it.* 



Hoc iptBrBomaiiis ardbus \mm\nnite, fk oninnuii Paga^ 
hotUm, adesw cum vtique wiam copiiiy tina 
Deomiii potenteiii | uibcui mtcm ideo dcsCi* 
tc p c filuf a m^ quim Deot ct tacia pcrdidcrit. 
«bi^ie agitur, ct coDtiimd de sacris lepetc n dif 
tnctatnr. FancaU tola mrhe hUupkamtr; vulgo 
tawpiam lues aliqaa pnetentiiiiii toDponinii 
Otm. Hkl. lib. Tu. c. 37. 
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The Pagans were every where in comniotidn, 
and vehemently demanded the restoration oi 
idolatry, as the only means of their security • 
The name of Christ Mras openly blasphemed ; 
and his followers were reviled as the authors of 
■all the dangers which threatened the empire. 
'In a contest with a Pagan enemy, no safety 
was to be expected for the state, unless it were 
defended by the gods its antient protectors : 
they were therefore to be again acknowledged 
ere the hostile armies should make their appear- 
ance, before the walls. The vanity of these 
reasonings was soon proved by the event. The 
-dreaded invader, as we shall hereafter see, was 
easily defeated ; and Rome stood secure, notr 
withstanding the displeasure of the gods at the 
establishment of Christianity. 

With such a disposition in the very nature of 
Paganism to impute the misfortunes of the 
times to the profession of the faith of Christ, 
and to justify its own violence through its self- 
opinion, it was not to be expected, that so 
evicting an event as the actual capture of the 
** eternal city," (so she was fondly called,) should 
be unproductive of calumny. Indeed we find, 
that the passions of the Pagan party were in- 
flamed by it in an unusual manner. From 



^ 
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c!iumber1ess passages in the writings produced 
by that catastrophe, it appears, that society was 
Kong embittered with complaints and reproaches, 
^md that the idolaters engaged in eager dis- 
-gputes with the Christians concerning the com- 
^Don calamity, whenever business or accident 
iiiniished them with an opportunity of remon- 
strance. That these personal criminations were 
successfully refuted at the moment, we cannot 
doubt ; but their frequency and violence made 
something more than a private vindication 
necessary to the character of the Gospel itself. 
This necessity was also increased by the gross 
iporance of their own history which marked 
tlie Roman people. They knew nothing of 
pist events, and were, therefore, ready to receive 
tlie most perverse impressions, from those which 
kippened in their own times. We find too, 
1kgt tiie better instructed dissembled their 
fattwiedge, and purposely abstained from ap- 
|iyiBg any correction to the popular prejudices : 
ad lims was the Gospel equaUy calumniated 
tiffDQgli ignorance, and the malicious silence 
of iotdligence itself.* 

'^ Snot ^ coram studlis liberalibus instituti amanthistoriam, 

qnafudlibBe iata noTerunt. Sed nt nobis ineraditonim turbas 

reddant^ se Ti6sse dissimalant, atqne boc apud 
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ITie representations thus made by the 
tian writers of the ignorance which prevailed 
among the people of Rome, are confirmed by 
the testimony of the Pagans. On account of 
the deamess and scarcity of manuscripts, there 
was very little reading, and consequently, but a 
small portion of liberal knowledge. This state 
of the public mind was accompanied, as it gene-* 
rally is, with pursuits of the most debased and 
profligate kinds. Ammianus Marcellinus, in 
his description of the manners of Rome in the 
latter part of the fourth century, informs U8» 
that some, even of the first quality in the state, 
hated learning as if it were poison ;* and that 

Tolgns nitnntur^ clades quibus per certa interralla looomm et 
temponim genus humanom oportet afl^i\ caus4 accidere iKMni- 
nis Christiani. Aug. Civ. Dei^ lib. ii. c. 3. Orosius, in his 
dedication to Augustin, states the same cause as impelling him 
to write : — Cum praeterita aut obliviscantur aut nesciant, pne- 
sentia tantum tempora vduti malis extra solitum Infestissima, 
ob hoc solum, quod creditur Christus et colitur Deus, idola 
autem minus coluntur, in£Amant. 

* Quidam detestantes ut venena doctrinas^ Juvenalem et 
Marium Maximum curatiore studio legunt^ nulla volumina 
prster haec in profiindo otio contrectantes. Lib. xxviii. c. 4. 
M. Maximus is mentioned by Spartian, in the life of Adrian. 
He lived in the reign of Macrinus^ by whom he was made 
prsefect of the city. 



^ 
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tkeir whole reading, when vanity or even idle* 
nesft suggested it» was confined to Juvenal, and 
Marius Maximus, who wrote the lives of he 
Ci3sars. In general the higher classes were 
ghren up to sloth, effeminacy, pride, and selfish- 
ness* And as to the common people, they 
seemed to live only for tiie brutal purposes of 
qoarrellmg, gaming, drunkenness, debauchery, 
aBd, above all, for the amusements of the Circus,* 
&eir temple, their home, their only place of aS'* 
ftembly, the sole object of their desires. 

In public refutation, therefore, of the false 
^nd blasphemous accusations promoted, by these 
iUid other causes, against the Grospel, the zeal 
of Augustint planned the memorable treatise 
** Of the City of God;" one of the most va- 
luable works which the piety and literature of 
the early Christian writers have transmitted to 
us. He had now published the first ten books,:^ 

* Hi omne quod vivunt vino et tesseris impendunt^ et 1ns- 
tris; et voluptatibus^ et spectaculis ; iisque templum^ et habita- 
culum^ et concio^ et cupitorum spes omnis Circus est Maximus* 
Amm. Marcell. ib. 

f Ego exardescens zelo domiis Dei adversiis eorum blasphe- 
mias vel errores^ libros de Civitate Dei scribere institui, Aug. 
Retract, lib. ii« c. 43. 

X Quorum jam decern orientes radii toto orbi fiilserunt. 
Ores. Dedic. ad Aug. The books were published separately^ as 
we find from several passages. 
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when judging the Presbyter Orosius a fit as- 
sistant in his purpose, he enjoined him to form 
his collection of History against the Pagans. 
The object of this work was to compile* from all 
former histories and annals, whatever calami- 
ties, common or extraordinary, natural or civil, 
were recorded in the experience of mankind. 
Nor was this undertaken through the melan- 
choly love of contemplating a mass of human 
evils; but for the sake of convincing the 
Roman people, that the disasters, of which they 
complained as unexampled in their nature, or 
brought upon their own age and nation by the 
maUgnant influence of Christianity, were long 
since familiar, not only to the rest of the world, 
but to themselves. 

One circumstance attending this work must 
have struck the Pagans with novelty and sur- 
prise. The Gentile writers had commonly be- 
gun their histories from Ninus,t as if the earlier 

* Praeceperas ergo ut ex omnibus historiarum atque anna- 
liUm fastis^ quaecunque aut bellis gravia, aut corrupta morbis^ 
aut fame tristia, aut terrarum motibus terribilia^ aut inundatio- 
nibus aquanim iusolita^ aut eruptionibus ignium metuenda^ aut 
ictibus fiilminum plagisque grandinum saeva, vel etiam parrici- 
diis flagitiisque misera per trausacta retro saecula reperissem^ 
ordtnato breviter volumiuis textu explicarem. Oros. ib. 

f. Omnes propemodilm^ tarn apud Graecos qu^m apud Lati- 
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state of man were unknown to them, or were 
^ utterly unworthy of research or record ; as if 
the human race had no discoverable origin, or 
had hitherto lived on an equality with the brutes 
of the field, and had not attained civilization 
sufficient for notice, till Ninus presented to 
the world the first specimen of orderly and ra- 
tkmal government. 

Orosius detects the fallacy of these opinions, 
points out the comparatively recent establish- 
ment of the too celebrated Assyrian empire, 
&e long lapse of time previous to it, and the 
nature of the more ancient governments. He 
carries the minds of his Pagan readers to the 
Divine creation of man, and endeavours to im- 
press upon them the fall of Adam, as the point 
from which began to flow the miseries of the 
World ; the first chastisements of sin. Hence 
he infers the continual superintendance of a 
Ploridence which acts by judgments as well as 

BM> stndiosi ad scribeiidiini vid, initium scribeadi k Nino, 
^ filio, rege Assyriorum^ fecere ; qui cum opinione caec4 
onndi originem creatui4mque hominum sine initio credi veliut, 
M^sse ab hoc regna bell4que definiunt ; quasi vero eateniis 
^^BQUttum genus ritu pecudum vixerit^ et tunc piimiim veluti 
^ novam providentiam concussum suscitatumque evigilarit. 
0»t. Hist. Ub. i. c. 1. 
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mercies, and executes its everlasting purposes 
on the sons of men, under all the circumstances 
6f life. Finally, he turns their attention to 
Christ, the Saviour of the world, and exhorts 
them to look by faith towards Him, in whom 
alone the sin of Adam could find its temedy ; 
and to repent of the evils which the impious 
persecution of his church upon earth hail 
brought upon the Roman empire, through the 
righteous vengeance of Heaven. 

Augustin is a writer of an higher order.* 
While he reverts to the former history of Rome, 
and of the world at large, he encounters the 
Pagans \vith an animated and interesting dis* 
cussion of the radical meanness and viciousness 
of polytheism ; the equal folly of the popular 
mythology, and the philosophic religion of the 
Romans. This he accomplishes, with perfect 
Success, in the first ten books. In the twelve 
which follow, he proceeds to raise his. Christian 
superstructure on the ruins of Paganism. Be- 
ginning, therefore, from the situation of man in 

* Let not this observation deprive Orosius of the reputation 
so justly due to him. Mosheim calls him a writer in primis 
statis suaB erudito. Dissert. Ecclesiast. vol. i. p. l38. But he 
is inferior to Augustin, in originality and comprehensiveness d 
mind. 
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Paradise^ he traces the progress of Revelation 
tiirough the succeeding ages, its continued ex- 
istence, notwithstanding occasional restrictions 
of its extent, till the appearance of Christ, in 
whom the world was to believe. 

From the accomplishment of the purposes of 
God upon earth, he passes to the final judgment 
ti mankind at the last day ; describes the con* 
denmation and punishment of the enemies of 
God, and expatiates on the everlasting happi- 
ness of the blessed; when Christ shall have 
given up the kingdom of his mediatorship to the 
Father, and God shall be "all in all." 

But it is only the first part of the work which 
applies to the subject before us. And, without 
entering into any of those opinions which nar- 
row or degrade the Christian system of Augus- 
tin ; in no writer, can we find a more copious, 
or more interesting account of the state of 
Paganism in the age in which he lived. 

This account is the more curious, as it shows 
us the opinions and practices of polytheism 
after the civil establishment of Christianity in 
Rome; and holds up to our eyes a picture of 
idolatry, when now declining, and indeed fast 
verging to its extinction. 

The religion of Christ had obtained its gra- 

g2 
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dual success through an invincible '^ patience 
in well doing/' and through sufferings of every 
kind. Paganism lost its ancient hold of em- 
pire, and with that its principal means of sub- 
sistence. It was now expiring under the power- 
ful ascendancy of reason and faith. Yet it re- 
tained its characteristic fierceness. Like one 
of its profligate and audacious sons described 
by Sallust, it cast a malignant frown at the 
hand which smote it, and impotently threat- 
ened revenge amid the struggles of death itself 
"■^paukim etiam spirans, ferociamque ammif quam 
habuerat vivas, in vultu retinens. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE SEAL CAUSES WHICH PISFOSEO THE EMPIRE TO ITS 
PALL, TRACED TO ITS HEATHEN DEPRA VITY. . . GOTHS . . . 
THEIR CAPTURE OF THE CITY PREPARED BY EARUER 
SUCCESSES WHILE THE EMPIRE WAS PAGAN •• .VINDICA- 
TION OF THE GOSPEL. 

The subject has been hitherto discassed 
through a reference to the character and tem- 
per of Paganism. We have seen, that its pre- 
tension to reward its votaries with temporal 
prosperity, was the united effect of superstition 
and malice ; superstition, enamoured of its own 
gods, and malice, enraged at the successful pro- 
pagation of the Grospel. Hence it has appeared, 
tiiat the argument so passionately urged against 
the faith of Christ, on account of the capture of 
Rome by the Barbarians, was unfounded* A 
similar spirit of animosity and crimination had 
prevailed in earlier times ; and turbulence and 
iotolerance were the common features of ido- 
latry. The success of Alaric, therefore, was not 
to be imputed to the recent establishment of 
Christianity. 
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It will now be proper to ascertain the real 
causes of those temporal evils which ended in 
the overthrow of the Western empire, and 
which were falsely attributed to our holy reli- 
gion. 

For this purpose it is necessary to refer to 
the Roman history. This will teach us, that the 
seeds of the public misfortunes were sown by 
Rome herself, in a state of heathenism; and 
that, notwithstanding appearances, the strength 
of the empire was effectually broken before the 
government became Christian* 

I. intend, therefore, to lay before you some of 
those circumstances which predisposed the em* 
|ffre to its fall ; and some of those earlier sue* 
eesses of the Gothic nations, which naturally 
led to their final possession of Italy. 

When Christ began his ministry upon earth, 
the power of the empire seemed to be at its 
height. Its boundaries had been fixed by Au*- 
gustus, at a triumphant extent: its internal 
troubles were appeased ; and its supreme dorni-^ 
nion was fully acknowledged by the subject 
nations. To these appearances of prosperity 
nothing was wanting but permanence ; and this 
the Pagans fondly, promised themselves from 
the supposed power of their gods, whose past 



■I 
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piotectum of their country was habitually as- 
sumed as a certain pledge of the happiness 
.which awaited it in ages yet to come. 

But a secret blow had been given to the 
power of Rome, the consequences of which 
might be disguised, but could not be averted. 
That relaxation of principle which began before 
the third Punic war, increased with a fatal ra- 
pidity, after the too prosperous conclusion of it. 
Sallust, who seems to confess the existence of 
an earlier tendency to depravity, dates the ex- 
traordinary growth of the civil disasters of the 
8tate, from the overthrow of Carthage.* A ra- 
pacious pursuit of wealth now took place ; and 
the success with which it was unhappily at- 
tended, soon led to a profuse indulgence of 
vicious pleasures. This never ceased, but pro- 
fligately grew in proportion to the decay of 
the empire, to which indeed it materially con- 
tributed. 

From private degeneracy, necessarily arose 
public corruption. The unprincipled acquisi- 
tion of immoderate riches was followed by the 
mad and insatiable love of power ; and the com- 

* Discordia^ et avaritia^ atque ambitio^ et caetera secundis 
idms oriii sueta mala^ post Carthaginis excidium maxme secuta 
»wit. Apud Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. ii. c. 18. 
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mon tranquillity was sacrificed to the desperate 
efforts of ambitious chiefs contending for the so* 
vereignty of their country. Concord, says Au- 
gustin,* could not consist with a corrupt pro- 
sperity, and the extinction of an enemy which 
had so long exercised the patience and the va- 
lour of Rome. Seditions began, which were 
soon increased to civil wars. And now it ap<^ 
peared that the loss of principle was more de- 
structive than foreign hostility. They who had 
hitherto feared mischief only from the enemy, 
were suddenly overwhelmed by the conten- 
tions of their fellow citizens. The vicious love 
of dominion which had hitherto actuated the 
people at large, seemed now to centre in the 

* Delet4 Carthagine, magno scilicet terrore Romanae Rei- 
pubUce repulso et extiDcto^ tanta de rebus prosperis orta malft 
ooatinud sabsequuta sunt, ut, cornipt& diruptdqne concordiliy 
priiks saevis cruentisque seditionibus^ ddnde mox^ malaram cqd- 
nexione causarum^ bellis etiam civilibus tantae strages ederentur, 
tantos sanguis effuoderetur, tantd cupiditate proscriptionum ac 
rapinaruoj, ferveret immanitas^ ut Romani illi^ qui^ yitd iute- 
griore, mala metnebant ab hostibus, perditi integritate vite, 
crudelicH'a paterentur k cjvibus \ e&que ipsa libido dominandi, 
quae inter vitia generis humani immoderatior iuerat universo 
R. P. posteaquam in panels potentioribus vicit^ obtritos faliga- 
t6sque caeteros etiam jugo servitutis oppressit. Civ. Dei^ lib. i. 
c. 30. 
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inflamed bosoms of a few aspiring chiefs ; and 
the fiital success of these was the subjugation 
of all other men. 

Cruelty, disdainful of every restraint on its 
sanguinary purposes, and regardless of the 
common welfare in its determined execution of 
them, was the natural attendant on these strug- 
gles for political ascendancy; and no safety 
was supposed to be attained, till every oppo- 
nent was cut off, by poison or the sword, 
by open violence or secret treachery. Nay, 
power, no longer disputed by a rival, indulged a 
wantonness of rage, and drew a savage delight 
from the blood of friends and foes sacrificed 
toge&er. We are informed by Valerius Max- 
imus, that the ears, and the hearts of the people 
of Rome> were pierced at once by the expiring 
cries of the four legions,* which had thrown 
themselves on the mercy of Sylla, and were, in 
consequence, deliberately murdered. To these 
Orosius adds some thousands of other victims, 
not only of the quiet and unoffending citizens, 
but even of the party of Sylla himself If Such 

* Quarum lamentabiles quiritaius trepidse cmtatis anres re- 
cepenint. Lib. ix. c. 2. In the epitome of Livy, lib. 88, the 
namber is said to have been eight thousand. 

t Piurimi tunc quoque^ ut non dicam innbcentes, sed etiam 
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uuleed was the indiscriminate ferociousness of 
this mcAster, whom Plutarch occasionally fa- 
vours on account of his attaphment to Grecian 
literature ; and whom Valerius Maximus, though 
he sometimes brands him with the name of 
Hannibal^ yet compliments with the virtues 
of a Scipio, that one of his principal friends* 
openly reproached him with a disposition which 
would leave no difference between peace and 
war, and which threatened the utter extinction 
of society. 

But the circumstance chiefly to be observed^ 
is, that these ruinous consequences did not flow 
from the contentions alone ; the accommodations 
were almost equally destructive with the dis- 
putes ! It was the common character of both 
the triumvirates, that they were founded alike 
in perfidy and blood. In the first, Caesar pro- 
moted the reconciliation of his colleagues, that 
he might more eflFectually ruin those fnends 
whom they basely abandoned to his vengeance. 

ipsios Sallanae partis occisi sunt^ quos fiiisse plusquam novem 
millia ferunt. Hist. lib. v. c. 21. 

* Igitur cunctis jam^ qaod singuli timebant^ apert^ fremen- 
tibus, Q. Catulus (Plutarch says it was C. Metelliis) palkm 
Sullae dixit. Cum quibus tandem victuri sumus^ si in bello ar- 
matos, in pace inermes occidimus ? Oros. Hist. lib. v. c. 21 . 
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Itt the second, this profligacy vras more openly 
avowed. . With the scorn of every motive bat 
the love of power, AQthcny^ placed on tiie saoie 
roll of condemnation, Cicero his enemy, and L. 
GBQsar his un6le ; and this during the life of his 
own mother ! Lepidus, perhaps, surpassed, him 
in this bloody, infamy; and, actuated by tliie 
same motives, was content to throw the name 
of Paulliis his brother, into the common list of 
proscription and <leath ! These were the new 
features of maligwty engendered by the civfl 
wars; and not only were common justice and 
humanity sacrificed, but friendship, hatred, af^ 
fectibn, and consanguinity, were all confounded 
in : the insane pursuit of lawless and unhallowed 
power, 

Jn a subsequent age, when the mild spirit jof 
Christianity had softened the asperity of civil 
contentions, and shortened their duration, these 
horrors were advantageously remembered; and 
Augustin, in his refutation of the calumnies of 
the Pagans, has well contrasted the successes 

* Ibi Antonius TuUittm Ciceronem^ inhnicum suum 5 ibi 
L,:C8e8erem, avuncnlum suum; et (quod exaggerando. scdw 
accessit) tIy^ matre> proscripserat : ibi Lepidas et PaoHiiBi 
fratrem suum in eundein proscriptonim. gregem conjecerat. 
Oros. Hist. lib. vi. c. 1 8. 
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of Theodosius, with those of the sanguinary and 
revengeful leaders now mentioned. With that 
great captain, equally distinguished by his ya* 
lour and his faith, victory was the certain ter- 
mination of all hostility. The children even of 
hifi Pagan enemies, that had fled for refuge to 
the churches, he piously preserved.* Instead 
of offering them up the victims of ambition or 
cruelty, he converted them to Christianity. He 
caused them to be baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus ; and protected with his power those 
whom he had saved by his charity. This was 
a conduct far above the chiefs of Heathen 
Rome ; and it was the characteristic of Cinna 
and Marius, and others engaged, like them, 
in public contentions, to destroy with fury, or 
betray with treachery, to confound all the dis- 
tinctions of nature and society, and to continue 
the effects of hostility amid the professions of 
peace and friendship ! 

Out of these circumstances of horror and de- 
solation, naturally grew that form of govern- 

* Inunicomm etiam filios, quos non ipsius jussus sed belli 
abstulerat impetus, etiam nondum Christianos ad ecdesiam 
coDfiigientes, Christianos hSc occasione fieri voluit, et Christi- 
ana charitate dilexit ; nee privavit rebus, sed auxit boooribus. 
Civ. Dei, lib. v. c. 26. 
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meat which was established in Rome at the 
time chosen by Divine wisdom for the appear* 
aace of our Saviour upon earth. The people 
anxiously looked for a tranquillity which had 
been so long denied to them, and were willing 
to believe that they had recovered their happi- 
ness in the imperial authority recently imposed 
upon them. But vice had now made too long 
md desolating a progress in public and private; 
and a government wholly depending on the 
personal qualities of the emperor, could offer 
little chance of benefit to subjects themselves 
corrupted. Accordingly, it was soon found, 
that the new despotism did but derive an in- 
creased malignity from the extinction of the 
efficacy of all restrictive institutions ; and the 
people were confined to the helpless endurance 
of those evils which are sure to flow from ty- 
ranny> and to revenge the folly and depravity 
which gave it birth. 

But though the people of Rome had to la- 
ment the failure of their expectations, the pur- 
pose of the Gospel was answered. This is a 
circumstance, on which the Christian writers 
fondly dwell. The long and successful laliours 
of kings and consuls were finally vested in the 
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sole and undisputed sway of Augustus ;* and 
in the settlement of the empire, and the wide 
extent of its territory, they hail the preparations 
divinely permitted in the kingdom of the earth; 
for the more free and effectual agency of the 
faith of Christ. It has been already observed; 
that a general controul was exercised by the 
government of Rome over the Greeks and Jews, 
iahd that these nations were not at liberty to act 
against the Gospel at all times, as their malice 
suggested. Generally speaking, licence for per- 
secution was to be obtained from the sovereign 
power, which often checked them, and rescued 
the Christians from their violence. If, there^ 
fore, the neighbouring states had preserved 
their independence, and with that the liberty of 
opposing the progress of the Gospel, without 
respect to the will of a superior, greater impe* 
diments might yet have awaited the propagation 

♦ Hoc (imperiain) per reges et consules diii provectum, 
postqukm Asiae^ Afjic», atque Europas potitum est^ ad imuin 
Imperatorem congessit (Dens) ; — ^ut in magno silentio ac pace 
latissimd novi nominis gloria^ et adnantiat» salutis velox fama 
percurreret ; vel etiam^ ut discipulis ejus, per diversas geiites 
eantibus, ultr6que per cunctos salutis dona offerentibus, obeundi 
ac disserendi, quippe Romanis civibus, inter cives Romanos, 
esset tuta libertas. Oros. Hist. lib. vi. c. 1. 
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clf it. But these obstacles were removed by the 
universal ascendancy of Rome. Its subjects^ 
converted to the faith, had a larger space in 
which to display their zeal for the conversion of 
others. They had also a freer course ; and a 
path was now opened to them through nations^ 
which, however discordant from each othet in 
language and modes of religion, acknowledged 
the Way of one common government, and were 
to embrace one common faith.* The privilege 
of citizenship was now also rapidly extending 
itself, and must have been favourable to the 
extension of the Gospel. And the Roman name 
itself was some security to the teachers of the 
new doctrine. This we learn from the example 

• • 

* Pradentius dwells on this as one of the purposes grafited 
by Providence on the prosperity which had attended the Romao 
firms* 

Vis dicam> qaae causa tuos^ Romane^ lahores 

In tantum extulerit ? 

Discordes Unguis populos^ et dissona cuitu 
Regna Tolens sociare Deus, suhjungier uni 
Imperio, quicquid tractahile morihus esset^ 
Concordique jugo retinacula moUia ferre 
Constituit, quo corda hominum conjuncta teneret 
Relligionis amor 5 nee enim fit copula Christo 
Digna, nisi iraplicitas societ mens unica gentes. 

Lib. ii. cont. Sym, 
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of St. Paul; for the officer, who had bound 
him at Jenisalem> was ** afraid, after he knew 
that he was a Roman.'** These then were some 
of the secular circumstances, which, under the 
blessing of Providence, facilitated the extension 
of the Gospel, within a short time, to the most 
distant parts of the empire. Fearful indeed, as 
we have already seen, were the trials to which 
the faith was exposed, notwithstanding these 
preparations. Yet it was destined to succeed ; 
and its influence, finally reaching the seat of 
sovereignty, was to be the seal of the Christian 
triumph over the world at large. 

Meanwhile, the imperial authority went on, 
unconscious of the sacred purposes attached to 
it by the Divine hand, and accomplishing on ita- 
subjects those civil evils which resulted from 
its own constitution. The foundation of the 
miseries of the empire was laid in the adopted 
house of Augustus ; and the inquiry into the 
early causes of its degradation and ruin might 
perhaps stop at the character of Nero, the last of 
that fatal family. But, though the succession 
was broken, the same mischief continued. Most 
of the Roman or Italian Caesars (I gladly except 

* Acts xxii. 29. 
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Yespasian and Titus) were worthy to administer 
a government which had dropped from the 
hands of Nero ; and rarely have the annals of 
mankind furnished the view of a viciousness 
more loathsome, or a tyranny more insupport- 
able, than in the line which ended with Do* 
mitian. 

: After the extinction of the first twelve Caesars, 
a few instances of virtue and vigour appeared, 
for the consolation of the empire, in the persons 
of Nerva, Adrian, Trajan, and some others. It 
is observed, however, by Aurelius Victor, who 
marks the Cretan extraction of the former of 
these sovereigns, that Rome had derived its 
principal benefit from the virtues of those who- 
"were bom beyond her walls.* But^ notwith- 
standing the outward lustre which adorned it, 
a lustre never more dazzling than in the reigii 
of Trajan, the real strength of the state was 
secretly enfeebled. This soon appeared in tlie 
disastrous fortunes of his successors. Such 
indeed was the general debasement of principle, 
that the occasional interposition of better sen- 
timents and sounder plans of policy served ra-^ 

. * Mihi audienti multa legentique plane compcrtum est, urbein 
BomaiB eKternoruni virtute^ atque iiisitivis {irtibus prxpipu^ 
crerisse. In Domit. 

H 
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ther to excite revenge, than to produce reform* 
In vain would Pertinax* revive the stricter 
morals of the ancient Romans, and appear the 
rival of the Curii and Fabricii. In vain did 
Severusf attempt the restoration of military 
discipline. In vain did Aurelian;]: strengthen 
the walls of Rome, while he enlarged their 
circuit, and maintain with honour the distant 
interests of the empire. The virtue and courage 
of these princes outran the qualities of the age. 
They were fatal to their possessors ; and murder 
was ever at hand to revenge the cause of law- 
lessness and rapine. 

From the general weakness and wickedness 
which infected the government and the people, 
necessarily resulted the neglect and injury of 
the provinces. This mischief began indeed from 
the destruction of Carthage, and raged with 

* Hie doctrinae omnis ac moribus antiquissimis^ imroodic^ 
parcuK^ Curios aequaverat Fabrici6sque. Eum milites^ quibas^ 
exbaosto jam perditoque orbe, satis videtur nihil^ fced^ jugula- 
vftre. A. Victor in Pert. 

t Tumultuantes legionum plerasque constantissim^ abjecit^ 
quod in pnesens glori»^ niox exitio datum. Id. in Sev. 

X His tot tantisque prosper^ gestis^ n^ unquam qu» per Gal- 
lienum evenerant^ acciderent^ muris urbem qukm Talidissimis 
laxiore ambitu circumsepsit : — ministri scelere circumventoi 
interiit. Id. in Aurel. 
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great violence during the latter age of the re«- 
public. But as yet the power of Rome was 
Mt openly affected by it ; nor were the oppres* 
sions of the proconsuls immediately followed 
by the attempts of the enemy. At length, 
however, this took place. Plundered and tor* 
tured by the hand from which they had justly 
expected protection, the provinces became the 
easier prey of the invader ; and the cdmmon 
safety was exposed to continual and increasing 
dangers from the enemies of the empire. The 
extortions not only of the proconsuls, but of 
^heir wives and attendants ; the compelled ser- 
"vices of the unhappy subjects, and the jealous 
system of information which was established 
trough the most distant parts of the state, 
«xcited disaffection and revolt. What the de- 
clamation of Cicero had exposed in Verres; 
>vhat the satire of Juvenal had lasked in the 
profligate rapacity of Marius ; now became 
common history. Salvian, who lived to see and 
:^record the dreadful effects of this corrupt policy, 
^iffords the best commentary on the alarm and 
indignation of those writers. He presents us 
^th alternate pictures of the depravity of the 
Homans, and the just successes of the Barba- 
rians. The rapine and cruelty of the governors 

h2 
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were the true causes of tHe rebellion of the 
provinces; and the Goths and. Vandals owed 
their easy possession of Gaul and Africa, to the 
injustice and inhumanity of Rome.* 
. But btfore these dangers, reached their ex- 
tremity, one favourable circumstance occurred, 
which deserves particular notice. Byzantium, 
which had been built by a Spartan king, when 
iRome was in its infancy, was destined to protect 
its declining years,, to revive its glory under 
another name, and amidst the acknowledgment 
of a better faith. The seat of empire was 

. ■ ■ - * 

V 

, * Inter baec vastaotur pauperes^ viduae gemunt^ orpbani pro-, 
culcantur. Itaque passim vel ad Gothos^ vel ad Bagaudas^ yel 
ad alios ubique dotDinautes barbaros migrant^ et migrdsse non 
poenitet. — Of tbe Bagaudae tbemselves be says ; Vocainus re- 
belles, vocamus perditos^ quos esse compulimus criminosos. 
Quibus enim aliis rebus Bagaudae facti sunt nisi iuiquitatibu^ 
nostris^ nisi improbitatibus judicuni^ nisi eorum proscription- 
ibus et rapinis, qui exactionis publicae nomen in quaest6s proprii 
emolumenta verterunt^ et indictiones tributarias praedas suas 
esse fecerunt } — De Gub. Dei, lib. v. — Sucb facts as these make 
\is remember^ with increased interest and admiration^ the wariH 
ing given by Juvenal to his country : ^ 

Cnrandum imprimis^ ne magna injuria fiat 
Fortibus et miseris. Tollas licet omne^ quod usquam est 
Auri, atque argenti ; scutum, gladiiimque relinques, 

- - ■ ^ 

' £t jacula, et galeam ; spoliatis arma super sunt, 
• Sat. 8. 
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opportunely removed to this place, augmented 
and beautified, and now called Constantinople.** 
A rescue was thus obtained for at least one 
hranch of Roman power ; and it is the just de- 
light of the Christian writers to extol the felicity 
bestowed by Providence on a foundation better 
and more pure than that of the Pagan capital-t 
They point out the rapid growth of the new 
city, equal to Rome in her splendour, but with-^ 
out the experience of her crimes and miseries ; 
and they dwell with rapture on the praises of 
;a daughter establishment freed from the super- 
stitions and pollutions of its corrupted mother ; 
an establishment wholly dedicated to the true 
God, where no temple arose for the worship of 
the demons, no statue obtained a place to the 
impious honour of deified mortals. J 

* Haec autem Byzantium, quoudam k Paiisanjd^ rege Sparr 
■ taQorum, condita, post autem k Constantino, Christiano Prin* 
: cipe, in majus aucta, et Constantinopolis dicta, gloriosissimi nunc 
' imperii sedes et caput totius Orientis est. Oros. Hist. lib. iii. 

c. 13. A. Marcellinus calls it an Attic Colony 5 lib. xxii. c. 8; 
. t Quae sola expers idolorum, ad boc, brevissimo tempore, 

condita k Cbristiano Imperatore, provecta est, ut sola Rom^, 

tot saeculis miseriisque provectae> formd et potentid merit6possit 

aequari. Oros. Hist. lib. vii. c. 28. 
. I Cuietiam (Constantino) conderecivitatem Romano Imperio 

sociam, velut ipsius Rom» filiam, sed sine aliquo Daemonutn 
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Bot meanwhile, the Cette oi die antient dtf 
could not be averted or delayed ; and the Bar^ 
baiians, who had kmg since made sucoeasfid 
inroada into the distant parts of the empire, 
were now preparing to pour into Italy, and to 
sdze up<m Rome itself. Let us attend to their 
history, ^ideavour briefly to ascertain their 
situation, name, and origin, and point out scmie 
of those early successes which prepared the way 
for their final occupation of the West. 

The situation of the Getae is said by Strabo,* 
and other geographers, to have been in that 
part of Europe beyond the Ister, which was 
included between the Euxine Sea, the River 
Tyras to the North, and the Pathissus to the 
West. We are informed too, not only by poets, 

tempk) simiilacroqiie concessit (Dens). Aug. CIt. Dei, lib. t. 
•c 25. His great qualities were acknowledged by Pagans as 
well as Christians. This appears from the general lamentatioQ 
£or his death — quod sane P. R. sgerrim^ tulit^ quippe cujiis 
annis, legibns^ clementi imperio^ quasi novatam uibem Tlomn 
nam arbitrarentnr. A. Victor in Const. 

* Mcro^w ^ rif c Uorrlnig ^aXdrrric rfJQ A»o rS "kptt ciri Tvpar, 
1l rSnf Tirmv ifn/fila 'wpoKurat, lib. viL p. 2 1 1 . Cluverius states tins 
as the common opinion concerning the Get» 3 — Quorum sedem 
ultra Danubium fuisse, inter Pathissum amnem atque mate 
Pooticum, ex adverso Pannoniae MiEsiaeque, satis h Strabone, 
PtelcBueo^ atque aliis, in aperto est. Germ. Antiq. lib. iii. 
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but hist(»rians and divines, whose attention was 
particularly directed to the history of the Gothic 
inyod^rs of the empire, that they were the same 
people to whom the Greeks had given the earlier 
name of Getse. This appears from the testir 
mojny of Claudian and Auspnius, sgad from a 
number of passages in Spartian, Jerom, Orosius, 
Procopius^ and others. 

The Romans, however, generally gave the 
name of Daci to the Barbarians beyond the 
lower Danube, whether from the observation 
that the Daci were of the family of the GetaB,* 
or that they both used the same language .f 
B]ut the Greeks, as wc have just seen, placed 
the Getae towards the mouths of the Ister, while 
the Daci were removed to the West. Different 
names were also given to the river, according 
to the difference of these settlements. Where 
the Daci had possession of the banks, it was 
called Danubius ; where it washed, or per- 

* Daci soboles Getaram sunt. Justin. Hist. 32. 3. 

fThis is also observed by Strabo— ofi^yXwrroi 5* holy oi 
Ferae toIq Aajcoic. lib. vii. p. 211. Procopius marks the same 
language in ail the Gothic tribes that invaded the Roman em- 
pire — ^01 v^ re UvTOiQ i^lfAla, Torducrj 'Keyofxivri, De Bell. Vand. 
lib. 1. c. 2. He thinks that they were all of the same stock, 
and obtained different names from their generals or chiefs. 
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vftded the seat of the Gretae, it had the name of 
Ister ♦ 

The origin of the Goths has also given rise to 
much difference of opinion. Strabo states the 
persuasion of the Greeks, that the Getae wer^ 
a Thracian people. He says too, that they and 
the Mysians, who had the sam& origin, were 
formerly inhabitants of both sides of the Ister .f 
At the time however of the expedition of Alex- 
ander against the Thracians beyond the Hoemus, 
they were no longer on the south of the river: 
for, being unable to make an impression on the 
island Pence, to which the leaders of the Tri- 
balli had fled for refuge, yet willing to leave 
behind him some terror of his name, he passed 
the Ister, and made a short incursion into the 
territory of the GetaB.:|: On the other hand, 

* Kai yap t5 vorafiu rii fuy dvu koI irpoQ rale Tnjyaic fitpjf , 
/Lcc)^i Ttijy KarapaKTUtv, Aavitpiov 'rrpoatiyopevoy, & /iaXc?a ^la 
rdy Aava)v fftiperai' ra le icaVoi, fJ^XP^ ''^ Tlovrn Va wepl t&c 
Tirag, KaX^ariv "It/ook. Strab. lib. vii. p. 21 1 . 

t Oi To(wv''EX\riv£g, rtig Tirag, OpaKag vweKdfifiayov' fimp 
5* €<p* EKarepa t» "l^rpa ual 5tx)i, ical oi Mv(ro\, OpaKeg oyreg' Kal 
ahrol, Koi &g vvv Mvo-bc Ka\haiy. lib. vii. p. 204. 

X 'AXi^ay^pog 6 ^iXlirnti, Kara lify M SpaKag r«c vTep rS 
Alfw ^-partov ifiPoKiay elg Tpt/3aXX«c> opHjy p-i'XP*' t» "I^-pw fcxi- 
BiiKovrag, Koi rrig iv avr^ yriaa YitvKfig, ret rripay Bi Tirag 
t\oyrag, a07)(Oac Xcycroi liixpt- ^ivpo' *:ai kg fiiy ri^ viitroy 
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the later ecclesiastical writers generally call 
the Goths a Scythian race.* But Cluveriua 
wages war against all the testimony which 
would identify the Goths with the Getae. He 
asserts therefore, that the Goths of the later 
authors were the Gotones mentioned by Taci-- 
tus, and the Guttones of Pliny. He fixes their 
original seat towards the mouths of the ' Vis- 
tula,t in which place they are last noticed by 
Tacitus. After that time, in the reign of M. 
Aurelius, he makes them remove to the lake 
Mantis,, and from thence to the Borysthenie^ 
and the Euxine, and the borders of the Geta^. 
Here at length they settled, and, according t0 
their places of abode, obtained the subsequent 

aircjjifivai fxri ivyatrdai arirayBi irXoKav' tKiiat yap Kara^vyivra 
TOVT&vT^pipaXKwv ^atriXia ^vpyiov, avTi(r\Eiv vpoQT^v eiri^ii- 
^Hviv" kiQ hi TtiQ Ferae dia(idvTa, kXeiv rrfv ahrutv toXiv, koI 
aya^piyj/ai Bia ra^itav eLq Hfy oiKeiav, Strab. lib. vii. p. 208. 
' * Scythas eos adpellans (Jornandes) quemadmodum et Isi- 
dorus in Chronico Gothorum. Cluv. Germ. Antiq. lib. iii. 
C.34. ■ ' ] 

t The system of Jornandes brings them here too^ but from 
Scandinavia. Hence they remove to the Euxine j and from 
the Borysthenes descend to the Danube. — However, their pro- 
per origin is still supposed in poetry to be the neighbourhood of 
Maeotis, which they first leave, under Odin, to repair to Scandir 
navia ! 
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distinction of Ostrogoths and Westrogoths. It 
follows from this supposition, that the Goths were 
German ; but the Getae were never reckoned 
among the German nations. In the conduct of 
this argument, Gluyerius professes to follow 
tmih alone ; but he evidently labours under a 
wish of claiming the conquest of the Western 
empire for his countrymen ; and he congratu- 
lates them on the success of his discovery * 
But whatever may have been the disputes con- 
cerning the history of these Barbarians, we 
wiU, (or the present purpose, rest in the con- 
clusion, that the (roths were the Getoe, and that 
the place from which they issued for the pur^ 
pose of conquest or plunder, was that which 
has been already described* 

Let us now attend to the transactions of the 
Getse with the Romans. 

Strabo dates the commencement of that good 
fortune which attended them in their enter- 
prises against the empire, from the appointment 
of a man of much talent and activity to be their 

* Qaos (Gothos) veri^ German^que ori^ne hacteniis per tot 
saeculorum spatium abalienatos^ suis tandem restituisse sedibns^ 
mihi gaudeo^ communi verd patriae gratulor. Germ. Antiq. lib. 
iii« c. 34. — Cluverius was bom at Dantzick. 



leadw^ JUm wa^ Boerebistes.* He gave to 
tlte aatiloii a vigour and eonsistency unknowR 
before^ Under him therefore, having subdued 
several of the neighbouring tribes, they fear<> 
lessly passed the Ister, and laid waste Thrace 
to tibe borders of Macedonia and lUyricum ; iwr 
was it till after the death of this commander^ 
and the division of the force of the country 
amtmg several chieftains, that the Homans suc- 
ceeded in repressing them. They were jstiH 
numerous and formidable; but it was soon 
ibund, that their strength wanted directaon; 
and Augustus seems to have greatly reduced, if 
not to have nearly subjugated them alLf But 
Iheir warlike spirit, and particularly their se^ 
cret cprmection with the eer^xa^ 4e4 eyer 

,ia^a^e KCKaKUfiivtis t^q iLvSpkurttg vnb 0vy(yiav vokifi^y^ Kui 
TQOvrov iirfipey (Iv) &<nc^(ru kqI v^if^ct, kcCi rf irpoai^tiv rdic 
Tpayfiaaiv, ^<rr oKlyiav eriov fuyaXriy hpy^v icarcT^ereiro, wi 
tSv ofAoptay rig vXit^Hg Iwk-aie roic Tirang' H^ Se xqX T^i/m/occ 
^fiepoQ ^y, liofiatvtitv iZe&g rbv^lvpov, koX T^y Qpwaiy XcifXa* 

rwv fiiypi MoKeioyiac Kal rfjc IXKvplSoQ. Lib* vii. p.. 210.. 
t One wwd of StralK) marks tbe recent time of tbe .expedition 

against them : — Ka\ ^ Km NTN iiyUa exefiip^v in dvr^c ^pa- 

Ttiay 6 2€/3a?o£ Kditrap, &c. ib. 

X "OvTTW ^ elaly vnoj(/tipiQi reXIias, Sut rhc tK rwy Ttpimymy 

iK'Kilmy vqXtfii^y opwy nig ^fwfAcUoig. (rib* vii, p. 211. Tlius 
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iiostile to the Roman name, preserved them 
Irom final submission ; and in the time of Domi* 
tian they seem to have recovered their strength 
fmd im^portance. The war which they waged 
with him in Moesia occasioned great and' just 
terror at Rome. Dio* describes the afiected 
|x>mp with which he endeavoured to conceal 
his disgraces ; and Juvenal assists in the history 
of his defeat by the sarcastic mention of Fuscus^ 
'whose entrails were reserved for the repast of 
/Dacian vultures.f However, they were again 
triumphantly repressed by Trajan and Cara'* 
' es^la. The former was perhaps the only com-^ 
:mander who, at that time, had carried the Ro- 
man arms beyond the Ister,:]: and subdued 

• 

remark of Strabo on the hopes which the Getx and Daci (for 
he joins them together) had from the Germans^ throws ugbt on 
'th6 observation of Dio Cassius^ that the Qaadi and Marco- 
manni refused to give Domitian any assistance in his Dacian 
war ', the very circumstance^ we find, which led to his with- 
drawing from it. 

* Lib. 67. 7. In compliance with the Roman custom, he 
'calls these enemies of Domitian Dacians, though certain Greeks 
gave them the name of Getae — &k ayvowv 6ti 'EXXfvufv tiv^q 
^Titag iiVTtic Xiyao-iv, ut opOwg circ fxij Xiyoyrcc. — ib. 6, 

'■ t ' vulturibus servabat viscera Dacis 

Fuscus Sat. 4. 

X Primus, aut solus etiam, vires Romanas trans Istrum pro- 
pagavit, domitis in provinciam Dacorum pileatis Sacisque 
uationibus^ Decebalo rege. — Aur. Victor in Traj. 
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these Barbarians on their own ground. But 
this impression was soon removed; and thd 
struggle recommenced with various success 
under the older and younger Gordian. In the 
time of Philip, they easily repassed the river^ 
and pc^se^sed themselves of Moesia ; nor were 
his immediate successors able to make them 
return. At length, a composition wieis settled 
with them by Gallus and Volusian. This how*' 
ever was soon dissolved by the incapacity of 
Gallienus ; and while the. more western tribes 
of Barbarians were bursting through Gaul ' to 
Spain and Italy itself, the Goths spread without 
difficulty over Thrace and .Macedoniai Yet 
signal victories were afterwards obtained over: 
them by Claudius, who devoted himself, ano^ 
th'er Decius; and acquired the title of Gothi- 

eus ;* by Aurelian, and finally by Gohstantine'^j 

. - ' ' • ' \ ■ • •■ . . ..• ■ . .. 

; * Aur, Victor sufficieirtly conveys the fbrdii^able iutiraacy. 
wiiich the Goths had now acquired with the empire.;, quo^ 
diutamitas nimis validos, ne prope incolas eEPecerat. In Claud. 
—How grcFt a relief to the fe^ s of Rome were the victories of 
Claudius^ may be seen in this as well a^ other passages df TrellK^ 

PoUio. — Pugnatum in diversis regionibus, et ubique auspiciis 

. ' ' ■ •■.*■«- 

Claudianis victi sunt Gotthi, prorsus ut jam tunc Constantio 
Csesari hepoti futuro videretur Claudius securam parare Rem- 
|>uj)licam. Apud Hist. Aug. in Div. Claud. 
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He revived what had been the peculiar glory of 
Trajan. He passed the Ister, and pursued the 
Barbarians into Sarmatia ; and we may reason- 
ably suppose^ that this is one of the circum- 
stancfes which have obtained for him so much 
applause from the Christian writers,* In their 
arguments with the Pagans, who maliciously 
insinuated that the establishment of Christianity 
was the decay of military glory, they success^ 
iidlly appeal to his great deeds in arms, and 
sometimes call him a second Trajan. 

These were some of the principal actions of 
the Qoths with the Romans, while they sub- 
steted as a people, and could be said to have a^ 
country of their own- Not long after this, they 
were compelled to quit their settlements by a 
more strange and savage race which suddenly 
descended upon them from the wilds of Sar- 
matia and the borders of the Tanais. The 
causes which impelled the Huns forward from 
their remoter regions to the banks of the Ister, 
are not satisfactorily ascertained ; but the terror 
of their name had preceded their arrival.f They 

* Gothorum fortissimas et copiosissimas gentes in ipso bar- 
band soli sinu^ hoc est, in Sarmatarum regione^ delevit. Oros. 
Hist. lib. vii. c. 28. 

t Fam& lat^ serpente per Gotborum reliquas gentet, qudd 
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were represented as a raging whirlwind, issuing 
from a quarter wholly unknown, and sweeping 
away erery thing which opposed their course^ 
In order to escape from the tempest which 
threatened them, the chief part of the Grothic 
nation sought an asylum within the borders of 
the empire* An agreement was made; and 
Thrace and Moesia, which they had so often 
plundered as enemies, were assigned to them 
as suppliants. They had voluntarily offered to 
Valens, as a condition of the grant, that they 
would live peaceably, and assist in the defence 
of the empire.* To this they added a proposal 
of embracing Christianity, and requested that 
bishops might be sent to instruct them in the 
doctrines, and train them in the duties of the 
Gospel.t But an accommodation, thus prac- 
ticable and beneficial, was soon overthtowni 

iniisitatum antehac hominum genas mod6 mens, ut turbo mon- 
tibos celsis, ex abdito sinu coortum opposita quseque conyellit 
H cormmpit ; populi pars major qusritabat doiliiciliuin remo^ 
tQm ab omni notiti& barbarorum. Am. Marcell. lib. xxxi. c. 3. 

* Missis oratoribus ad Valentemj suscipi se buinili pre<ic 
poBcebant, et quiet^ victuros se pollicentes, et daturos^ si res 
%it4s8et^ auzilia. ib. c. 4. 

t Gothi per legates supplices poposcemnt^ ut illis Episoopi, 
^qnilnu regulam Cbristianas fidei discerent, mitterentur. Ores. 
Hilt. Ub. Yu. c. 33. 
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• 

The Roman commissaries^ appointed to assign 
the lands> and to establish the settlers in them, 
drove the barbarians to despair by their cruelties 
and exactions. A war ensued within the empire 
itself; and Valens, who marched in person 
against the Groths, was defeated, taken prisoner, 
and burnt alive ; a calamity which,. as Marcel- 
linus reports, was pointed out by omens and 
presages, of a strange and alarming nature.* 
Inflamed with this success, they quickly spread 
'over the neighbouring provinces ; and, under the 
temptation of a common plunder, were joined 
by some of their late enemies, the Huns! — They 
were not effectually repressed, till the distresses 
of the ^tate induced Gratian to associate with 
him in the government the great Theodosius, 
one of the most eminent of Christian sovereigns 
9nd commanders* 

While he lived, the Goths were kept in per- 
fect submission, and cheerfully fought for the 
common safety under the Roman ensigns. But 
at his death, the Eastern and Western empires 
descended to his sons Arcadius and Honorius. 

* Interek et Fortune volucris rot^ aclversa prosperis semper 
^teraans^ Bellooam fur iis in societateni adscitis armabat, nipes- 
tMcpie transtulk eveatus, quos adventare pnesagionitn fides dari 
monebat et portentorum. Lib. xxxi. c. 1. . 



•^ 
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On account of their tender age, they were un- 
happily left under the guardianship of Ruffinus 
and Stilicho. These men, very unequal in 
talents, were yet jealous of each other. The 
naine and actions of the latter might have 
shielded him from reproach ; yet both he and 
his rival were accused of nourishing ambitious 
hopes of sovereignty either for themselves or 
their families ; and of secretly exciting the 
Goths to take up arms,^ that they might the 
better promote their own interested views amid 
the public confusion.' Encouraged by these and 
other hopes, two Barbarian chiefs successively 
penetrated into Italy, the famous Alaric and 
RhaJdagaisus. The name of the latter is men- 
tioned with equal terror and exultation by the 
Christian writers. t Orosius rates the number 
of his army, on a moderate calculation, J at two 
hundred thousand men, and Augustin is careful 

.* Chm. alius sibi, alius filio suo adfectans regale fastigium^ 
Qt rebus repent^ turbatis, necessitas reipublicae scelus ambitus 
t^eret, barbaros gentes ille immisit, bic fovit. Oros. Hist. 

lib.vii.c.37. > 

t Rhadagaisos omnium antiquorum praesentiumque bostium 
l0i^ immaDissimus^ rcpentino impetu totam inundavit Italiam. 
Orw. ib. 

t Secdndiim eos qui parcissim^ referant. ib. Zosimus 
<loid)letit. 
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to point out the ferociousness which distin^ 
guished it.* But this terror was speedily and 
unexpectedly dissipated. The unskilled Barba- 
rian, having advanced into Etruria, and alarmed 
Rome for its own safety, chose an unfavourable 
position for his camp, among the hills of Fiesole.t 
It Was surrounded, or harassed and deprived of 
supplies ; and the mighty force which filled it, 
was rather consumed by famine, than destroyed 
by the sword. Alaric was not thus easily 
checked. His approach had been watched with 
anxiety, though the moment of his final success 
was not yet arrived. J Many battles were fought ; 
and he did not retreat towards the Alps, till he 
had exercised the Valour, and wasted the force 
of Rome. 

These successes of the declining empire were 
sung by the* Pagan and Christian poets, with- 

♦ Agmine ingenti et immani. Civ. Dei, lib. v. c. 23. 

tin FaesulaDos montesf cogit (Deus.) Oros. lib. vii. c. 37. 

X Tentavit Geticus nuper delere tyrannus 
Italiam, patrio veniens juratus ab Istro 
Has arces aequare solo, tecta aurea flammis 
Solvere, mastracis proceres vestire togatos : 
J^mque ru^[)s Venetos turmis protriverat agros, 
Et Ligurum vastdrat opes, et amoena profandi 
Rura Padi, Thuscfiinque solum victo amne premebat. 

Prudent, contr. Symm. lib. ii. 
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fiimikir joy y but yery different motives . Claudiaai 
extols the courage of Stilicho^ which defeated 
the invaders, and his prudence which permitted 
the. escape of his enemies, rather than expose 
the welfare of the state to the consequences of 
Aeir desperation;* and he depends on the 
watchful care of Jupiter, which will always 
preserve the temple of Numa, one of the great 
parents of the Pagan rites, the aniient seat of 
Quirinus, and the dread arcanum of Rome^ 
perhaps its palladium^ from the profanation 
even of barbarous eyes.f 

On the other hand, it is the exultation of 
Prudentius, that so many victories were ob- 
tained under ensigns no longer profane. From 
the pious offering of their prayers at the altar 

* This, if we may tnist Orosius, is no other than a compliment 
to coyer his treachery. Taceo (says Orosius) de Alarico rege 
cum Gothis suis saep^ victo, s»p^ concluso, semperque dimisso. 
Lib. vii. c. 37. 

+ procul arceat altus 

Japiter, ut ddubra Numae, sed6mque Quirini 
fiarbaries oculis saltem temerare profanis 
Possit, et arcanum tanti deprendere regni. 

DeBell. Get. 100. 
Symmachns has a similar persuasion, when he is pleading io^ 
the restoration of the altar of Victory — multa victonae d^bet 
ctemitas vestra, et mihuc pUtra deb^hit. 

12 
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of the true God, the commanders went to the 
encounter of the Barbarians ; and those who 
revenged at PoUentia, the ravages which had 
desolated Pannonia during thirty years, were 
the soldiers not only of Rome but of Christ.* 
In the speech which he attributes to Rome, 
exulting in her recent triumphs, she compares 
Stilicho with those great commanders who had 
defended her against her antient enemies. If 
^he confessed a just gratitude to the brave 
Camillus, who had rescued her from the long 
possession of the Gauls, what thanks were due 
to the conqueror of the Goths, an enemy de- 
feated ere they had yet been able to view the 
walls of the city! " Mount, therefore, thy tri- 
umphal chariot;'!' bring hither thy spoils, and 

* Hujus adoratis altaribus^ et cruce £ronti 

Inscript^, cecinere tubae : prima basta Draconis 
Prscurrit, quae Christ! apicem sublimior efiei't. 
lllic terdenis gens exitiabilis annis 
Pannoniae poenas tandem deleta pependit. 

Cont. Sym. lib. ii. 
The thirty years here alluded to, are mentioned more frequently 
and pointedly by Claudian. Both poets seem to date the ravage 
of Pannonia from that settlement within the Ister which was 
'"aimost immediately followed by the defeat and death of Valens. 
^ 'f Scande triumphalem currum 3 spoliisque receptis^ 
Hue, Christo comitante, veni.«— - — Prud. ib. 
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the captives rescued from Barbaric hands; 
bring them in the power of Christ, whose fa- 
vour has conferred them on the worshippers of 
his name." 

^ But unavailing were the fond visions of per- 
manent safety for Rome, thus lately triumphant. 
After a short interval, Alaric again made his 
Appearance. Either dissatisfied with the new 
settlement which he had obtained by treaty, or 
harassed and deceived by the arts of Stilicho, 
he t)nce more took up arms, and with better 
success* He penetrated into Italy, dir^ted his 
march against Rome, and, after repeated at- 
tempts, took it. by stratagem* in the year 1164, 
from the foundation of the city, and in the year 
410 of the Christian sera. This is the great 
event, from which the present subject has- 
arisen.f To this the Pagans confidently ap- 
pealed, for the purpose of imputing the disas- 
ters of the state to the civil establishment of 
the Gospel, and of asserting the efficacy of the 
antient idolatry in the promotion of temporal 
welfare. The Western empire did indeed re- 
cover from this calamity for a while, and was. 

* Piocop. de Bell. Vandal, lib. i. c. 2. 
' t See p. 54, - 
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Hat extinguished till about sixty years after. 
But the Barbarians had now found their way 
to the cftpitol, nor did they cease till they had 
fully established themselves in it. 

Frpm the history thus presented to you it is 
necessary to draw a few inferences. 

1. It is of particular importance to observe, 
that the foundation of the public evils of Rome 
was laid before the ministry of Christ began* 
To establish this point, was the object of the 
Christian advocates ; for hence it results, that 
the Gosjiel is free from the charge 1:Ht>ught 
against it by the Pagans : it was not the caufie 
of the overthrow of the empire. The princi- 
ples of sound government were previously lost ; 
and with them, the proper support of sove^ 
reignty. Such is the punishment which, in the 
divine order of things, is commonly annexed to 
the violation of the rules of reason and virtue, 
in public as well as private life ; and the nume- 
rous instances which have been adduced of the 
growing wickedness and weakness of Rome, 
and the gradual and alarming successes of the 
Barbarians against it, must convince us, that 
there is a natural connection between vice and 
misfortune, a strong and unavoidable tendency 
of public profligacy, to the loss of national 
power. 
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'2* la the same events we may also observe a 
judicial punishment acting for a more peculiar 
purpose. After the church of Christ had risen 
-"within the empire, it suffered those long and 
dreadful persecutions which have been' already 
I'elated. In the diminution of the power of 
Home, the Christian writers have, therefore, 
piously acknowledged the just visitation of 
fieav^Di. They have carefully compared the 
calamities of the empire, with the intolerance 
«xf the Pagan sovereigns ; and they point out to 
lis the marks of divine vengeance, in the tem- 
poral chastisements which followed each per- 
secution of the faith, from the time of Nero to 
the conversion of Constantine ; and the last of 
the ten plagues directed against the cruelties 
Qf Heathen Rome, was the public suppression 
of its beloved, but guilty, idolatry, the cause of 
all the evils which had been inflicted on the 
believers of the Gospel.* 

3. Hence too we see the general subserviency 
^ the temporal power of Rome to the wants 
of the church of Christ. The extent of the 
empire, and the authority which it exercised, 

. * NovMHiDs fMmsi cat omni i im i&(Aonmk ptf ditio, qo» pri^ 
■■^ hetiL in prians aiaalwait, Onm, Hirt, Kb, <t'u t, 27 * 
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were, without its intention, indeed, without, its 
knowledge, the means of a wider and more 
effectual propagation of the Gospel ; nor did 
its outward decline take place till the interests 
of the Faith were, in some measure, secured. 
Nay, in the events which befel it after the so- 
vereigns became Christian, a similar purpose 

4 

is still discoverable. -It was the standing policy 
of the empire to convert to Christianity all the 
Barbarians who were received within the bor- 
ders, or over whom the influence of civilization 
could be in any manner exerted ; * and it is the 
grateful observation of Orosius, that the very 
decay of the civil power wrought the increase 
of the church of Christ. t There is yet another 
indication of the same Divine purpose. Euche- 
i;ius, the son of Stilicho, for whom he designed 

* Procopius makes the observation; and says of the Heruli, 
that they became milder men and better subjects in consequence 
of their conversion: — Ttjv UaiTav eirl to fifiepwrepov nerafia- 
\6vTtti TcliQ ^pi^Tiavwy vo/JLoiQ eirX TrXctToy 7rpo(r)((opEiv eyytotray, 
Kal 'Poi/za/oic KaTCL to ^vfifxa^iKov to. ttoXXcl eirl r«ff iroXe/i/»c 
^yTciffaoyTat. De Bell. Goth. lib. ii. c. 14. 

t 3i ob hoc solum Barbari Romanis finibus immissi forent^ 
qu6d vulgo per Orientem et Occidentem ecclesiae Christi Hun- 
nis et SueviS; Vandalis et Burgundionibus^ diversisque et innu- 
meris credentium populis replentur^ laudanda et adtollenda Dei 
misericordia videretur. Hist. lib. vii. c. 41. 
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the emjMie of the West, was secretly coniiected 
-with the Pagan party within the walls of Rome. 
We are distinctly informed, that, from his early 
years, he had seen with dislike the public 
chai^ of the faith of the empire, and medi* 
tated the ruin of the Christians;* and a re* 
vengeful pledge was said to have been given to 
the enemies of the Gospel, that his attainment 
of the imperial power should be the restoration 
of the temples of the gods, and the overthrow 
of the Christian churches.f This wickedness 
was frustrated by his own death, and that of 
his father. Nor was Paganism promoted by the 
success of the Barbarians themselves. Rhada- 
gaisus was an idolater;:]: and in his march to- 
wards the city, oflFered daily sacrifices to the 
gods, his protectors.^ When Rome fell, it sub- 
mitted to an enemy, who, though imperfectly 
instructed in the faith, was the least hostile to it. 

* Jam inde Christianonim persecuiionem a puero privat6que 
meditantem. Oros. lib. vii. c. 38. 

t Occisus est et Eucberius, qui ad conciliandum sibi fayorem 
PagaDorom, restitutione templorum et eversione ecclesiarum 
imbatiiniin se regDi primordia minabatar. Oros. ib. 

X Paganus et Scytha erat. Oros. Uist. lib. vii. c. 37. 

§ Qnotidiaois sacrificiis placabat atque invitabat Deos. Aug. 
Civ. Dei, lib. v. c 23. 
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Alaxic was himself a professor of Chriitiaiiity,^ 
and the protector of it in others* The civil po- 
lity had performed its temporary office, and was 
dissolved. The religion of Christ is eternal, and 
amidst the destruction of all other authority, 
the Gospel was yet respected and maintained. 

* Dao time Gothonim populi cum duobus potentissimis re- 
gibns suis; quorum unus Christianus^ propi6rque Romano; 
alius Paganus^ Barbaras^ et ver^ Scytha. Oios. Hist. lib. vii. 
c. 37. 



■^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DISASTROUS OBIGIN OF THE fiOMANS .. .THEIR GODS TWICE 
TAKQUISHED AT TBOY...IMPOTENT GUARDIANS OF ITAW 
...FATE NOT MORE SERVICEABLE TO THE ROMANS THAN 
THEIR GODS...BETTER FAITH OF CHRISTIANS...INFERENCE 
THAT PAGANISM DOES NOT CONFER TEMPORAL GOOD... 
CONCLUSION OF THE FIRST PART. 

The argument that the Deities of Pagan Rome 
were the bestowers of temporal happiness, aind 
that the calamities which befel the empire ixk 
its. later age, were occasioned by the civil esta- 
blishment of Christianity, has been refuted by 
an appeal to history. The veil which covered 
from the eyes of the people the earlier disasters, 
of the state, was removed by the advocates of 
the Gospel. From their diligence and zeaU, 
therefore, came the description of the vices^ 
and growing miseries of Rome, while yet idol- 
atrous ; while, as Av^ustin remarks, her super- 
stitions were in their fullest maintenance ; while 
her priesthood was publicly honoured, and the 
mingled odours of garlands and Sabean frank- 
incense ascended from the altars of her gods.* 

* Quando ilia mala fiebant^ calebant ane numimnn Sabaeo^ 
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This perhaps might be deemed sufficient for 
the vindication of the Gospel. But, not con- 
tent with this, the Christian writers laboured 
to expose the general inefficacy of the Heathen 
worship. They ascended to the origin of the 
Roman deities, and proved them to have been 
equally helpless in Asia and in Italy: they de- 
scribed the miseries which ambition had in- 
flicted on the world amid^the acknowledgement 
of so corrupt a mythology, and concluded, that 
the dominion of Rome had been derived from' 
other causes, and conferred for other purposes. 
Of this part of the literary warfare with idola- 
try, some specimens shall therefore be given. 

The criticism of our own days may indeed 
deem such contention unimportant, and the 
statement of it superfluous. But our researches 
into the transactions of other ages must be 
regulated by the circumstances of the times 
to which they belong. We do not want to be 
convinced of the folly of polytheism. But, in a 
contest between two great parties of Christians 
and Pagans, the question was justly regarded 
as of great moment. To suppress it, therefore,. 

thure sertisque recentibus halabant : clarebant sacerdotia, fana 
renidebant; sacrificabatur, ludebatur^ furebatur in templi^. 
Civ. Dei> lib. iii. c. 3 1 . 
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^would be to mutilate historic truth, arid to cast 
away one great feature from the portrait of the? 
age which we delineate . . > 

Nothing was more flattering to the Romans/ 
than the mention of their Trojan origin. Ac- 
cordingly, it is every where insisted upon hi 
their histories. Livy* describes the progress of 
:ZBneas. and Antenor from the captured city^- 
their arrival in different parts of Italy, with no 
other means of empire than their arms and ves-. 
sels; and the fond revival of the name of Troy 
in a double settlement. . 

Nor was this descent from a vanquished race 
unacknowledged by the greatest or the most 
£)rtunate of the Romans. It was the pride of 
Julius Caesar to deduce his name from lulus.f 
Jbid so powerful was the remembrance of the 
^gin of his family in the mind of Augustus, 
^at he is supposed by some critics to have 
entertained the design of transferring his new 
sovereignty to its antient cradle, and of reviving 
the Trojan empire by the force of Roman hands* 

■ • • • , . ■ I 

*Lib. i. c. 1. 

t Oi ^€ *P(i>/Lia7oi t6v t 'Acrctav ag^ytTtlv iySvrai' tirzvrd re 
I^Xioc &W0 'I6X« rivoc Twv wftoydviay* eKtiyoc ^ clito 'I6X« r^ 
^^ontyvfjUay c^e ravriyv, r&y dKoy6ytav fee &y rHy oiro 'Acw/a. 
Strab. lib. 13. p. 409. 
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With ft view to this rumoured intention, it has 
been conjectured, that Horace wrote the third 
ode of his third book. Juno, the original enemy 
of .Troy, is employed to declare the renewal of 
her vengeance, if the hated city shall be rebuilt* 
She will allow the posterity of the exiles to 
tttain greatness and glory in a distant country, 
and .to extend their dominion at pleasure to the 
frozen or the burning zone.. But the herds of 
the field must continue to graze where Paris lies ; 
Qsd the tomb of Priam must still be the haunt 
of the wild beasts. Should a mistaken .piety 
seek toirestoce the fated town ; though Apollo 
should thrice rear the brazen wall, thrice :should 
it. be> overthrown by her victorious Greeks.; and 
thrice should the captive matron bewail her 
slaughtered husband and extinguished family.^ 
It appears then, that some of the deities which 
afterwards obtained the chief honours of Pagan 
Rome, and were now supposed to contribute 
to its possession of the empire of the worlds 
had been the principal instruments of the de-; 
struction of its parent city! Nor was their 

* Ter si resurgat munis aheneus, 
Auctore Phoebo^ ter pereat meis 
Excisus Argivis $ ter uxor 
Capta, yirum puer6sque ploret. — 
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anger transient or local. They pursue the fii-' 
gitives, and are irreconcilable in their hatred to 
the race itself of Troy. Augustin informs us^ 
that, in his s^e, Virgil was <H)mmonly taught 
to the Roman children.* And what, he asks,; 
did they learn from this model of taste and 
mythology, concerning their ancestors? The 
rooted enmity of Juno to the boasted parent of; 
Rome, and her extended plan of destruction 
against him and his followers. 

Gens inimica mihi Tyrrhenum navigat asquor^ 
'Uiam in Italiam portans^ ricttisqae Penates. 

On the other hand, Cybele was the friendof 
Troy, which she could not protect against the 
Oreeks. Yet she too was honoured at Rome, 
as one of its chief defenders. TertuUian had 
witnessed this fervour of devotion towards her, 
and expressed his contempt of it.f These 

* Quern propterelt parvuU legont^ ut poeta magnus^ otnniiim- 
que pnBclarissimns atqne optlmos^ teneris ebibitus annis^ non 
lidle oblivioile possit aboleri. Civ. Dei, lib. i. 3. For the 
particalars whicb follow in the text, consult this chapter of 
Augustin, and the 25th chap, of TertuUian's apology. 

t Aped. c. 25. He mentions a notion which probably was 
entertained by some zealous devotee of Cybele, that she allowed 
the fall of Troy, knowing the vengeance that would be taken 
^ it in the future suljugation^^ Greece! In return, he tells 
t story not very creditable to the presdeoce of the goddess. 
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guardian deities, therefore, were imported inta 
Italy, some of them hostile to the welfare of the 
race of Rome, and others already vanquished. 
iSneas himself declares the mortifying truth, 
and describes the priest of Apollo escaping in 
distraction from a temple no longer to be de- 
fended, and carrying in his hands the helpless 
and fugitive deities. 

-' Pltntheus Otlnyades arcis Pfaoebique &acerdos^ 
Sacra maou^ victosqae Deos^ parviimque nepotem 
Ipse trabit^ cursiique aniens ad littora tendit. 

f 

And, that no doubt may remain of the impo- 
t^nC^ of these protectors of empire, the shade 
pf Hector makes its appearance, and solemnly 
recommends them to the , superior care of 
iBneas. 

Sacra, sudsque sibi commendat Trqja Penates. 

Nay, those deities who succeeded in their war- 
fare against Troy were condemned to witness, 
in their turn, the overthrow of their own fa- 
vourite cities. Juno, so powerful in Phrygia„ 

whose priest shed some of bis own blood on the altar at Sir-^ 
itiiain for the life of M. Aurelius^ who had now been seven days 
dead ! He desires her to obtain better intelligence hereafter, 
lest she and her agents should fall into disgrace. O nuncios ' 
tftrdos, quorum vitio excessum imperatoris non ante Cybele cog-*' 
istmt. N» talem Deum riderent Christian!. 
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was utterly helpless at Carthage.* She loved 
it, even to the neglect of Samos. She medi- 
tated perpetual empire for it; but the fates 
interposed with superior force, and destroyed 
her fondest hopes. 

r- Wc illius arma> 

Hie cumis fuit^ hic regnum Dea geatibus esse> 
Si qukfata sinant^ jam turn tenditque fovetque. 

Indeed, the greatest of the gods was equally 
impotent. Jupiter himself could not preserve 
his own Crete, though it contained his own 
tomb, from the Roman arms ; and TertuUianf 
well observes that he too was indebted to the 
fates for any power which he might have. 

fato Stat Juppiter ipse. — 

Are these then the gods, through whose inter- 
ference Rome was to have been preserved from 

* Juno et deorum quisquis amicior 
Afris, iaulta cesserat impotens 

Tellure. Hor. Carm. lib. ii. od. 1 . 

t Apol. c. 25. He reverts with much force and spirit to this 
wbject in the 29th chapter which refutes the charge, that the 
Christians showed a disaffection to the emperor in their con- 
tempt of the gods. He claims a just precedence for the emperor. 
The gods belong to him : they were fabricated from his mines, 
and, together with their temples, are at his disposal. The gods 
therefore do not protect Caesar. He is a protector to them ; — 
yet not always : for Caesar is sometimes displeased, and many 
of them have felt the effects of his ill humour. Multi Dii 
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the fury of Alaric ? Is it to their ineffectoal 
displeasure that the fall of the city is to be- 
ascribed ? And is it for the sake of regaining 
the assistance of such miserable defenders of 
empire, that Christianity is to be rejected, and' 
the Pagan worship restored ? That they con- 
tinued during so many ages in possiession of 
their temples and altars, is due to the worship- 
pers alone. The gods never preserved Rome. 
Rome has maintained them in their places by 
its valour and its superstition. 

Such was the unhappy fate of the Trojan 
gods before their banishment to Italy. But the 
ill-protected Troy was again overthrown after 
its connection swith the Roman fortunes, and 
amid the guardianship of their common deities. 
The perjury of Laomedon,* and the injuries 
offered to Menelaiis were urged as suflScient 
causes of the former abandonment of the city 
by the gods, the lovers of justice. But what 
were the crimes to be revenged, \yhen it fell 
once more under the fury of the conqueror ? 

habuerunt Caesarem iratum. Ita qui sunt in Caesaris potestate, 
cujus et toti sunt^ qupmodo habebunt salutem Caesaris in potes* 
tate ? Compare pp. 57, 58. 

* Priaino^ inquiunt, sunt reddita Laomedon tea paterna per- 
jiiria. Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. iii. c. 2. 
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The inhabitants of Ilium, in Strabo's time, 
were disposed to maintain, with some show of 

• 

vanity, that their town stood upon the site of 
the ancient Troy.* But he places the second 
Ilium at the distance of about thirty stadia from 
the first.f It was an humble village ; and its 
only boast was a temple of Minerva, small and 
of plain construction. But the curiosity of 
Alexander having drawn him thither after the 
battle of Granicus, he made devotional offer- 
ings to the goddess, repaired and somewhat 
enlarged the place, and honoured it with the 
uwne of a city. He promised further favours, 
which he did not live to bestow, but which 
were remembered by some of his successors in 
liiat branch of the Macedonian empire. — When 
the Romans made their first appearance in Asia, 
in the war against Antiochus the Great, they 
found it a town of a moderate size, but fallen 
into such poverty, that, according to the testi- 

*0t ^e vvv *I\ific (fnXoSo^svTec icat BeXovreQ eiyai ravrriv ti)v 
Tttkaiap (iroXcy) vapetryiiKatn \6yoy toIq ei: rfjg '0/i^p« iroifitrEufg 
^f^fiaipofiiyoiQ' 6v yapeoiicev avrrj eiyai, ii icad"'0/iiypoi'. Strab. 
lib. xiii. p. 408. 

t ^ "yap eyravBa i^pvere (iXoc) Tyy ndkiv ottu vvv i*siv' 6XKa 
vy^v Ti TpioKovra 9-a^ioic aviaripia irpog eta koi Trpog Trjv "I^i/v, 
Koc T^y ^aphaviav, Kara Ttiv vvv KoXHfiivrjv *l\iitav Kuf^rfv, ib. 

K 2 
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mony of an eye-witness, the houses had not 
even the luxury of tile coverings. Through the 
kindness of Rome, however, it soon received 
much enlargement and beauty. And in this 
improved and happy condition it was found by 
Fimbria in the Mithridatic war. The writers 
who attempt to describe the character of this 
ferocious partisan of Cinna,* seem almost at a 
loss for words to express it.* He went out as 
lieutenant or friend, with V. Flaccus the consul, 
whom, at length, he murdered, with no ordinary 
marks of cruelty :t and it was with the army, 
of which he had obtained the command by this 
act of treachery and blood, that he assaulted 
Ilium which had reserved itself for Sylla, and 
refused to admit Fimbria within its walls. 
The innocent city was now treated with far 

* la the Epitome of Livy, lib. Ixxxii. he is called a man 
ultimee audaciae. And by Augustin he is branded with the 
just distinction of viro spurcissimo Romanorum. Civ. Dei^ 
lib. iii. c. 7. 

+ Appian thus mentions the event : — 6 de Oi/i/3piac avroy 
lireXdijjy eKTeivey^ vnarov re ovra 'Vtofialtav, Kal <^paTriyoy rS^£ 
rS TToXefit), IhwTTiQ avTOC &v, Kal ojq 0i\^ KeXevoyri (ruyeXrjXvdwQ' 
tKTtyLUiv Ie Trjy KE(paXrly avrS, ixedfJKey eg BaXaortray, koI to 
Xoiwby aTaijfoy eKplypag, avroy avrofcparopa aTrc^pvc r5 ^-parS. 
De Bell. Mithrid. 
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more cruelty than by the Greeks of old.* We 
are distinctly informed, that before he entered 
the place. Fimbria proclaimed his inhuman re- 
solution that nothing should be spared if and 
the manner in which he proceeded to execute 
his vengeance is circumstantially related by 
Appian. He slew all whom he met, and burnt 
the city itself. On those who were concerned 
in sending the offer of its services to Sylla, he 
inflicted various torments. Not even the altars 
of the gods were spared ; and those who had 
fled for refuge to the temple of Minerva, 
perished in the fire which consumed the temple 
itself. The very walls were overthrown, and 
on the day following the execution. Fimbria 
made a circuit round the ruins, in order to ob- 
tain with his own eyes the dreadful satisfaction 
that nothing was left standing. J 

* Quid miserum commiserat Ilium^ ut h Fimbrii Mariana- 
ram partium homine pessimo everteretur^ multo ferociils atque 
cmdeliiis qilkm olim h Graecis ? Aug. Civ. Dei^ lib. iii. c. 7. 
The same is the observation of Appian: — y fxev ^rf, ^eipova 
Tw lirl 'Ayajjiefiyoyi rradSffa vwo avyytv^q, ^loXwXei* koX oiKotri' 
^ H^kv airrijg, 8^ lepov, h^ &ya\fia en ^y. De Bell. Mitbrid. 

t Fimbria prius edictum proposuit n^ cui parceretur^ atque 
Qtbem totam^ cunctosque in ed homines incendio concremavit. 
Aug.ib. 

|. Appian supposes indeed that Fimbria took a treacherous 
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It had been zealously contended by the Pa- 
gans in excuse of the gods, who had protected 
the first Troy, that the town was not destroyed 
till they had quitted their stations in it. 

Excessere omnes, adytis arisque relictis^ 
Di, quibus imperiuni hoc steterat 



But the second Ilium fell while all its deities 
remained within the walls. The antient city 
was lost because the Palladium was removed : 
but Augustin informs us, on the authority of 
Livy, whose words time has not spared to us, 
that the image of Minerva alone kept its place, 
while every other was overthrown ; and that it 
was afterwards found erect and entire, under 
the ruins of her own temple !* 

vengeance, after he had requested admission as a relation : — 
etrekdtov ^e r«c £»' 'ttoo'I iravraQ tKreive, koI iravra iyeirifiTrpij, Kal 
THQ wpetrPevoravTaQ eg top ISvXXav eXvfialvero iroiKlXutg, &t€ twv 
lepwv (peidofxeyog, fire rwv £C tov vetify ttiq AOrjvdQ Karai^vyovTtav, 
fic o-VT^ rf vtGt KariirpTiffe' KaritrKairre Sc koI to. riiyri, Ka\ tUq 
iiruKTriQ ifpevva vepiiijy, firf ri gwe^ke Trjg woXetog tri. De Bell. 
Mithrid. 

* Eversis quippe et incensis omnihus cum oppido simula- 
chris, soliim Minervae simuiachrum, suh tantd ruind tempU 
illius, ut scribit Livius^ integrum stetisse perhibetur. Civ. Dei, 
lib. iii. c. 7. Appian cannot refrain from hinting, that this 
might have been the Palladium deposited there by Diomede 
and Ulysses ! — Perhaps the posture in which it was found, may 
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. Such, retorted the Christian writers, are the 
fortunes of the . twice vanquished Troy. It 
equaUy suffers, whether its gods be present or 
absent ; from the enmity of the Greeks, and 
the alliance of the Romans its friends, its pro- 
tectors and kindred.* It was therefore altoge- 
ther unadvisable to trust the guardianship of 
Rome to deities which had so shamefully failed 
at the first Troy. Nor indeed did they succeed 
better in protecting the establishments com- 
mitted to their care, after their arrival in Italy. 
Augustin reminds us, that Lavinium, which had 
kindly received them fugitive and forlorn, was 
soon abandoned for Alba ; and that Alba, the 
nearer parent of Rome, was deserted and de- 
stroyed for the sake of Rome itself.f Nor was 



to determine the dispute about its antiquity. Homer's 
Hinerva was sitting. This is remarked by Strabo, who adds> 
^tt sacb was her antient attitude in several places : IloXXa 

*^ cv^icac^, Meo'O'aXt^, 'P&i/i?;^ X/^, kol &XXai£ TckiiomVy &c. 
Sb.xiiLp. 413. 

* ^^diEKtVGt It KoX avToVf ovra *P<i>/iaiov, etoru) ^e^effdai' ica- 
^n fm ^cu ffdfievog ti koI Tfjg tnfyyeyeia^ r^C ^'otyc cc *P«/iai»c 
llUEBmy. App. de Bell. Mithrid. 

t Alba subversa est, ubi post Ilium, quod Grseci everterunt, 
** post Lavinium, ubi rex Latinus eum regera, peregrinum 
^i^ fugitiviim, tonstituerat, tertio loco habitaverunt numiua 
i9bTiojana. Civ. Dei, lib. iii. c. 14. 
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Rome more secure, through their assistance, 
than the places from which the gods were 
already driven. The victorious Gauls repeat- 
edly exhibited before the descendants of the 
Trojans that picture of desolation which had 
been presented to the eyes of their ancestors by 
the vengeance of the Greeks ; and Livy con- 
fesses that the guardian powers of Rome which 
could not he removed from the fury of Brennus, 
were buried in the earth by their worshippers,* 
and that the temples and houses were plundered 
and burnt by the conqueror. 

From the inauspicious descent therefore of 
the Roman gods, and the repeated failure of 
protection to their votaries, it was safely con- 
cluded, that the evils which befel the city 
through the hostility of Alaric, were not occa- 
sioned by the establishment of Christianity, and 
the consequent displeasure of the neglected 
idols. Long before the appearance of Christ 
upon earth, they were equally unable to defend 
their worshippers, at Troy, the parent and the 
daughter of Rome, and at Rome itself. 

With this argument was connected another 
which proved the superior sufferings of the 

^ Optimum ducunt^ condita in doliolis defodere. Lib. v. 
c. 40. 
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Pagans in a state of war. We have heard their 
complaint, that the favour of Bellona was re- 
cently withdrawn from them, and that the hos- 
tilities in which the empire now engaged, were 
more destructive than before. This was well 
refuted by contrasting the influence of idolatry 
and the Gospel under the same circumstances, 
and by appealing to the merciful conduct of 
Alaric. 

Sallust has somewhere said, that the Romans 
were a people naturally just.* Indeed, nothing 
is more extolled by their writers than their love 
of equity, their mildness and forbearance, and 
their disposition to pardon injuries rather than 
revenge them by unnecessary war. And from 
tiiis spirit of flattery came the celebrated com- 
pliment of Virgil which was so long remem- 
bered, and so fondly quoted at Rome as the 
proper characteristic of its temper and genius. 
To excel in arts, in oratory, or science, might 
be allowed to the Greek ; the proper business 
of the Roman was imperial ; to extend his go- 
vernment over the world, and to prescribe the 
laws of peace ; to quell resistance, but never to 
withhold mercy from the suppliant ; to cherish 

♦ Jus boniimque apud eos non legibus magis qukm naturd 
▼alebat. Apud Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. ii. c. 18. 
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the submissive, and to chastise only those who 
presumed to rise up against his rightful and 
universal dominion.* But what was the mili- 
tary practice of a people thus naturally just, 
thus prohe to forgiveness ? The same Sallust 
too well informs us in the description which 
Caesar gives of the cruelties of Catiline and the 
conspirators : — " Murder, conflagration, chil- 
dren torn from the embraces of their parents ; 
the parents themselves slain, or made the vic- 
tims of the conqueror's will ; houses and tem- 
ples plundered, arms and dead bodies lying in 
promiscuous heaps, every place disfigured with 
blood and resounding with lamentation !"t Are 
these only the sanguinary excesses of civil 
rage ? Look then to the usual effects of their 
unrelenting hostilities against every nation. 

It is a dreadful fact in the history of the Ro- 
mans, that, when the town of an enemy was 

* Tu regcre imperio populos, Romane^ memento^ 
(Hae tibi eruut artes,) pacisquc imponere morem ; 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 
f Rapi virgines, pueros 5 divelli liberos k parentuni am 
plexu^ matres-familiarum pati quae victoribus collibuisset, fan 
atque domos spoliari, caedem et inceadia fieri ; postremd armi 
cadavenbus^ cniore^ atque luctu omnia compleri. Apud Ai 
Civ. Dei, lib. i, c. 5. 
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taken^ no protection was publicly allowed. In 
the wars which their desolating ambition waged 
during so many ages of Paganism, it was no 
part of their system to show mercy to man or 
piety to the gods, by abstaining from blood in 
}Jaces the most sacred. They sternly pursued 
their destructive object, and sacrificed their 
helpless victims in the temples and at the very 
altars.* Augustin boldly refers his opponents 
to the conduct of those commanders whose 
clemency and piety had been most extolled. 
Marcellus is represented by the Roman writers 
at the siege of Syracuse with all theamiable- 
ness which national flattery could bestow on 
him ; and they carefully mention the tears 
which he shed at the thoughts of the misery 
which the city was about to suffer at his hands. 
But Marcellus, deceitfully humane, proclaimed 
no asylum for the wretched inhabitants. The 
custom of Roman war took its fatal course; 
and we read of no mercy experienced by the 
vanquished, of no shrine that was spared! The 
piety of Fabius at Tarentum was equal to this 

* Quando tot tantdsque iirbes^ ut lat^ dominarentur^ ex- 
piignatas captasque everterunt^ legatur nobis^ quae templa exci- 
pere solebant^ ut ad ea quisquis confugisset^ liberaretur ? Civ. 
Dei, lib. i. c. 6. 
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boasted humanity. He sacked the town, and 
made a promiscuous slaughter of the citizens. 
He rifled the temples, and took prisoners the 
gods themselves.* But these lessons of atrocity 
had been taught long since to their ancestors at 
Troy. The Greeks had ravaged the temples of 
all the gods. The shrine of Jund herself was 
made the depository of the images and holy 
vessels collected from her kindred deities ; and 
instead of restraining an impious plunder, she 
was compelled to preserve it.f Indeed, some 
of the most affecting poetry of Virgil is em- 
ployed in describing the slaughter of the aged 
and feeble Priam at the very altar of Jupiter 
Hercaeus. 

* The gods which he did not cany away, he left with a 
sneer : — Ciim ei scriba suggessisset, quid de signis Deorum, 
quae multa capta fuerunt, fieri juberet, continentiara suara etiam 
jocando condivit. Quaesivit enim, cujusmodi essent ; et ciim ei 
non solilm multa grandia, veriiin etiam renunciarentur armata ; 
Relinquamus, inquit, Tarentinis Deos iratos. Civ. Dei, lib. i. 
c. 6. For the boasted mercy of uEmilius PauUus, — the 
seventy towns in Epirus given up to plunder, and 150,000 of 
the inhabitants sold for slaves, see Livy, lib. xlv. § 34. 
t Custodes lecti Phoenix et dirus Ulysses 

Praedam assei*vabant : hue undique Troia gaza 

Incensis erepta adytis, mensaeque Deoruni, 

Crateresque auro solidi, captivdque vestis 

Congeritur. ^n. ii. 
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From this disgusting picture of ambition 
urging its way through every obstacle, let us 
turn to the better practice of the Barbarians. 
Even the imperfect notions of Christianity 
which had been entertained by Alaric, pro- 
duced consequences more merciful than were 
ever furnished by the boasted, but sophistical 
humanity of Pagan Rome. The trembling city 
expected nothing but destruction at his hands ; 
tut when his army was on the point of enter- 
ing it, two proclamations were issued,* that 
xmnecessary slaughter should be avoided ; and 
"that inviolable protection should be granted to 
sill who took refuge in the churches, and par- 
"ticularly in those which were dedicated to the 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul. We know, 
"that this was religiously observed. The holy 
I)laces were filled with a mixed multitude of 
ftgitives who sought the promised safety, and 
"who found it there. Within that sanctuary, 
the arm of violence was not lifted against the 

* Adest Alaricus^ trepidam Romam obsidet, turbat, irrumpit. 
X)ato tamen praecepto prills, ut si qui in sancta loca, praeci- 
pu^ue in sanctorum apostolonim Petri et Pauli basilicas con- 
fugissent, bos in primis inviolatos securosque esse sinerent. 
Turn deind^, in quantum possent, praedae inbiantes, h sanguine 
temperarent. Oros. Hist. lib. vii. c. 39. 
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suppliant; from those altars no captive was 
dragged to death or slavery ; nay, we read, 
that the pitying enemy, of his own accord, 
placed within the Christian asyla,* those Pa- 
• gans whom he might have slain, and who, by 
the practice of Roman warfare, would have 
been considered just objects of vengeance within 
the temples of their own false deities. Shall 
the infidelity of our own days, an infidelity 
worse than Pagan, insinuate a malicious doubt 
of the mercy of Alaric ? It might be amply 
illustrated from the records of the military 
transactions of those barbarians, who, in a sub- 
sequent age, contended for the possession of 
Italy against the arms of the Eastern empire. 
If the zeal of Augustin or Orosius be repre- 
sented as receiving, with too much readiness, 
a testimony flattering to the cause of Christi- 
anity, who shall attribute such a bias to the 
mind of Procopius ? Yet, whoever peruses his 
account of the Gothic war, will meet with more 
instances of genuine mercy, continence, and 
generosity, on the part of the barbarians alone, 

* Ibi accipiebat limitem trucidatoris furor : illuc duceban- 
tur a miserantibus hostibus^ quibus etiam extra ipsa loca pe- 
percerant, n^ in eos incurrerent, qui simiiem misericordiam 
non habebant. Civ. Dei, lib. i. c. 1. 
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tJaan can be furnished by the entire military 
history of Pagan Rome.* 

It appears then, that the sufferings of the 
ciity from the hands of Alaric, could not, at the 
vttmost, be greater than the custom of Roman 

. * In another siege of Rome, the Goths would not injure the 
c^lrarch of St Paul, which stood without the walls, and was 
c^onnected with it hy a long colonnade^ though their own 
operations were impeded hy it : hut divine service was ad- 
xninistered there as usual. The same reverence was shown 
to the church of St. Peter. "Eri ^e rig Kai di^wc ^poc ravra ^ 
I'd icpd role T6t6oic' eg h^erepov ySv roiy airo^oXoiv veuty, irapd 
^rof^a Toy rS iroXiftn Kaipby, &x^P^ ''* '^pOQ avrwv yiyovey. 
X)e Bell. Goth. lib. ii. c. 4. When Totilas afterwards went 
to the siege of the city^ he treated the inhabitants of the coun- 
try with great mildness, and when he had taken Rome, having 
^ne to pray in the church of St. Peter, he issued orders to 
stop all further efiiision of blood, ib. lib. iii. c. 13 — 20. The 
conduct of the same barbarian at the capture of Naples had 
been singularly humane. The inhabitants having been nearly 
£amished during the siege, he himself prescribed, that a moderate 
quantity of food should at first be given to each of them. He 
accustomed them gradually to the use of sustenance so long 
"withheld, and prevented the mischiefs which would have re- 
sulted from a sudden and voracious indulgence. When he had 
saved their lives, he set them at liberty, not excepting even the 
garrison. Procopius is so struck with this extraordinary hu- 
manity, that he seems to doubt the credibility of it in an enemy 
and a barbarian: — (juXayOptDiriay eg r«c h^dtKorag CTrf^t/Jaro, 
vre iroXefii^, Sre ftappap^ dy^pl TrptirHfrav. lib. iii. c. 8. 
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war allowed ; but that the new features of hu- 
manity were the immediate and happy effects 
of the religion of Christ.* Yet, says Augustin, 
the Pagans persist in attributing their misfor- 
tunes to the civil establishment of the Gospel ! 
In the moment of danger, they abjured their 
useless gods; and in order to conciliate the 
barbarian soldier, tremblingly pronounced the 
name of Christ. The danger being removed, 
they now return to their heathen impiety, and 
again blaspheme that sacred Name to which 
they owe their unmerited safety. The common 
evils which have attended the capture of the 
city they perversely impute to our holy reli- 
gion : the benefits which they have unexpect- 
edly experienced, they arrogantly ascribe to 
their own FATE ! t 

* Quicquid igitur vastatiouis^ trucidationis^ depraedationis — 
in istci recentissimd Romani clade comniissum est^ fecit hoc con- 
stietudo bellorum. Quod autem more novo factum est^ ut am- 
plissimaB basilica implendae populo cui parceretur, eligerentur 
et decernerentur, ubi nemo feriretur, unde nemo raperetur, quo 
liberandi multi h miserantibus bostibus ducerentur^ unde capti- 
vandi nulli nee h crudelibus bostibus abducerentur 3 hoc Christi 
noraini^ hoc Christiano tempori tribuendum, quisquis non videt, 
caecus ; quisquis videt^ nee laudat, ingratus 3 quisquis laudanti 
reluctatur, insanus est. Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. i. c. 7. 

t Sic evaserunt multi^ qui nunc Christianis temporibus de- 
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Had then the fate of. the Romans that influ- 
exLce in their preservation which . the gods did 
not possess ? 

Augustin gives us a view of the notions 

which were entertained in his time concerning 

tlie influence of fate, and that consequent 

luaowledge of events which might be obtained 

from the practice of astrology. It was^ stren- 

uously maintained by some, that the stars had 

a certain virtue of their own,* and that they 

portended what they pleased through their por 

sition^ — a position exclusive of the vnll of the 

gods, or at least superior to it. This had been 

noticed by Cicero as a doctrine which had many 

followers in his age ; and a decisive influence 

over the birth and fortunes of individuals was 

• 

*Uperstitiously attributed to the zodiac. f It is 
evident, that the tendency of such an opinion 
to destroy the belief, or the worship^ of the 



^^'^niit ; et mala, quae ilia civitas pertulit, Christo imputant ^ 
*^Oiia vero qiis in eos ut Tiverent, propter Christi honorem facta 
*^^lM>ngn imputant Chbisto nostro^ sedfato tuo, ib. lib. 1. c. 1* 
^ Aliqai — intelligmit vim ppsitionis siderum, qualis est 
^^lando quis nascitor, sive cpndpitur, quod aliqui aliepant ^ 
*^^ Yohmtate. Civ. Dei, lib. v. c. 1 . 

i* Vim quandam ^sse aiuQt agnifero in orbe, qui Gneco 
2^*&a«ioc didtor. De Divinat. lib. ii. c. 42. 



^ods dltogether :* for all rational sopplteatioii 
is dir6<^:ed to an object of supposed power ; Iwt 
if the gods had only a subordinate and* permit* 
ted direction of events, their altars must soon 
be deserted for those of their superiors. Thk 
inconvenient consequence was perceived ^6ff 
another class of persons, who therefore oat- 
tempted to preserve the credit of the starsiand 
tile gods together. Their argument was, that 
aldiough human events were immediately indi- 
cated by the position and aspect of the 8tai% 
yet the real directors of these appearanoM 
mereithe gods from their remoter situations^t 
Hhey impressed certain impulses on the face of 
the heavens ; and these were communicated t6 
mortals through the observation ^ the stars. 
In^ this sense therefore, the stars were only) a 
convenient medium of the will of the gods; the 
instruments of their sovereign pleasure. SMt 
here again it is evident, that, if all human ac- 

K« '}%f 8^ ^as bIso the condiision of Easebius, or rather ^ 
Origeni'fiv)in-whorii he quotes :-^lc yap Kanivdyimv€ti rdh ttvd 
yevio6at, Kalbi ii'sipec thAvw, Htv Ik irctpci r^v r6n#v wpoc 
dXX^XHc circrXon^v ^varai ytvioBai, ^eoy ^Xoy^^Mc ^<&iMar 
rdSe Tivd fffjiiy ^tapifaatrBai, IVaep; Evang. Hb. vi. c. 11. 

- ^' ']>iciibtai^ «teU» sigDificare^ j^iis ista t^p^m^fBeere, Civ- 
Dei, lib. V. c. 1. 
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tioiis- are determined by t 2! 'Sb 

tbA gods are chargeable wi 
calamities of mankind ; a 
Plato shrunk with so mui 

posely committed the foriuti^ 

tlie lesser gods, lest his Demiurge should suuv^ 
a just .reproach from the moral irregularities 
*^pidiich might follow.* But indeed the whole 
language of Roman astrology was equally ad- 
verse to this interpretation ; and the terms of 
tlia Mathematici, as they were called, asserted 
in the longest manner, that events were for- 
tunate or otherwise, and actions were good or 
enil, by the positive determination of the 
s1:ars.t Upon this, as well as every other 
branch of divination practised at Rome, Cicero 
poured all the force of his ridicule. And in- 
deed, the absurdity inherent in the art itself, 
"^Tv^ often found to be highly embarrassing to 
tile professors. One of these perplexities we 
«^ee in the account of Nigidius, a man deemed 
of sufficient genius and learning to be named 

■f tra.T^Q i'wmf^ un caic^ac i$dfr^ ivalTifiQ. Plutarch. De 

,t-N(m <p|ickm ita lulent loqui-Matbamalici, ut diqant. Mm 

^ pooite boinicidsm jigiij&cat, Md bomioidian 6^cit« CW^ 

iHHb. T. & 1. 

l2 
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/gether with Varro.* He was driven to a 
sirange method of maintaining the credit of his 
opinions. In order to explain the different 
fates of twin brothers, he exhibited the notable 
experiment of the wheel, from which he ob- 
tained the name of Figulus. As the wheel 
turned rapidly round, he marked it with ink, 
at two quick strokes. When the wheel stop* 
ped, the marks were found at almost the oppo- 
site parts of the circle. " Thus it is," said he, 
" with the rotation of the circle of the heavens. 
This also is so rapid, that children bom, as it 
were, at the same moment, have very different 
parts of the heavens presented to them ; and 
thus is their dissimilarity explained !"t 

* A. Gelllus^ lib. xix. c. 14. Lucan speaks of him, as 
migbt be expected^ witb much reverence. — 

At Figulus, cui cura Deos, secretique coeli 
« N6sse fiiit, quern non stellarum iSgyptia Memphis 
.^quaret visu, numerisque moventibus astra. 
Aut hie errat (ait) nulld cum lege per aevum 
Mundus, et incerto discurrunt sidera motu 5 
Aut, si fata movent, orbi, generique paratur 

Humano matura lues Lib. i. v. 639. 

t Sic, inquit, in tantd coeli rapacitate, etiam si alter post 
alterum, tantd celeritate nascatur, quantd rotam bis ipse per- 
CB8S], in cceli lipatlo plurimum est. HiUc sunt, iQquit,quaB- 
eonque dissimlMtma' perliibentur <n moribus, casifoids^e gemi- 
norum. Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. v. c. 3. 
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The same uncertainty and contradiction is 
found in aU the systems of the Pagans concern- 
ing fatei, providence, and the events of human 
life. Some appeared to exclude a providence 
Jjj the establishment of fate ; and others, giving 
Hhe supreme rank to providence, made fate 
consequential to it, and dependent upon it. 
This, the more lofty of the opinions of antiquity, 
^was taught by Plato. According to the view 
.t:aken of this part of his philosophy by Plutarch, 
lie establishes a triple providence. The firsts 
consists in an union of the intelligence and 
l>etieficence of the prime Deity, and the appli- 
cation of these qualities, to the beauty, order, 
and perfection of every thing divine. The next 
resides in the secondary gods. These make 
their progress through the heavens indeed ; but 
their office is to preserve the order assigned to 
mortal affairs, and to provide for the safety and 
continuance of things in their kinds. The last 
providence is that which is exerted by the De- 

** 'T/jiy HV vpovoia, ii fuv^Kvuraru koX Tlpumi, rS xp^ii Oc5 
voTiaig, eiT£ koI fi&Xtiaic Jura, IvtpyeTig airayrtty, Koff ^ irp4rrttc 
hcw^a tSiv Oiuty dtairayroc £pi?a re koI KoKXi^a KeicStrfirfTat. *H 
li AevTEfm, levriptn^ ^tHr rStvKo.'i avpavoy u>may, Kaff fjr tSlt€ 
^tnjrd yiyertu Tcrayiiivf^q, col o<ra vpoc cutfioviiv koX trtmfipUu^ 
kKCL^tty tAv ytvvv. Tpirii ^ av eiK&rt ^rfitiri icpdvoid Tt iral irpo- 
liifitia Tuy Offoc vepl yfjy Zalitoyiq rtrayfUyot rStv iiyBptiwlrth^ 
vpaU^^y f vXacf c rt tai iwl^Kowol tiffty. De Falo, c, 9. 
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ihon». To these is committed the i&speotion 
Hif the actions of individuals ; andv for the moi<& 
convenient discharge of this office, they are 
jdaced near to the earth, and around it. Fatb 
therefore is here subjected to the pritaary prb- 
vidence/ or the result of it. And this condusibti 
its drawn from the doctrine expressed by Timeeus 
XK>nceniing the formation of the wori*. Pbr/ 
^vhen die Demiurge had extracted the presefit 
Order 6f things from the confosion in- whieh 
ibey ky, he taught to the souls which wet^ 
next provided, and placed in the stars, tte 
niatare of all things, and the law which th^y 
were to follow. And in these settled injuiH!- 
tions consists the declaration of fate. But it 
•would be unprofitable, and indeed endless, iso 
pursue the opinions of the most enlightened* df 
the Heathens concerning a supreme will smd 
the consequent nature of human events^ Some 
smintained, that those things only were possible, 
which were certainly to take place hereafter, 
while others asserted the possibility, though 
the things should never happen. Some, as we 
have seen, could not understand the condition 
of man without calling in the controul of fete ; 
while others contended, that what might be 
saitisfactorily explained through the laws of 
nature and the accidents of fortune, ought tp 
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fflfriwde the interference of fate. Some affirmed 
•H; put eirents to have been necessary, and 
tlttfice concluded^ that future events connected 
irith . those must be necessary also. Other 
plulosqphers denied both positions.* There is 
only one more of these notions which shall be 
noticed, on account of the part which the 
Christian writers took in the refutation of it; 
It was the system of those, who, abandoning 
the agency of the stars, asserted a physical fate 
iaan eternal series and concatenation of causes 
and effects.! This, however, they still referred 
to the wiU of the gods ; and thus was produced 
a. Jiecesaity in mortal affairs through a divine 
{H^edestination, notwithstanding the distinctions 
invented by Chrysippus,:{: in order to rescue 
Im doctrine from that reproach. 

* These and many other notions of the same kind^ are tp 
be found in the fragment of Cicero De Fato. This with the 
two books of Divination^ and the Treatise of the Nature of tft4 
Qoig, will give a good view of the opinions of die antientson 
the siibj.ects in question. 

t Qui non astrorum constitutionem, sed omnium c<mnexto- 
nem seriemque causamm qu4 fit omne quod fit^ Fati nomine 
appellant. Civ. Dei^ lib. v. c. 8. 

X Chrysippus autem^ cikm et necessitatem improbaret, et 
ni^ ifell^ sine pr»positi» c«i8is evenire^^causarum geocraiUs- 
tinguit^ ut et necessitatem eftigiat, et letineat h^xutu Cic d« 
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This opinion had been encountered by Cicero; 
and in one part of his argument against the 
Stoics he is supported by Augustin. Cicero 
mdintained the freedom of human will ; and it 
was in defence of this favourite position, that 
he denied the power of foretelling future events^ 
the point which his brother Quintus was so 
anxious to prove. ''^ Augustin concurs with him 
in the assertion of the free will of man^ but 
corrects his imperfect notions of the prescience 
of God.t Cicero seems to have feared that 
future events could not be foreseen, except 
through the supposition of a fate. While there- 
fore he reprobated the doctrine of a fate, and, 
at the same time, the knowledge of futurity ,^ he 
destroyed the perfections of the Deity. But 
Augustin informs him, that God, by his nature, 
necessarily knows whatever will be done, yet 
that man is subject to no fate. The Divine 
prescience has no influence on human actions ; 
and man himself, not knowing future events, 
labours to produce them with the full freedom 

Fato. This distmction was between proximate and principal^ 
efficient and antecedent causes^ &c. 

* Cic. De Divinat. 

f This important point is carefully discussed in the 9th and 
10th Chapters of the 5th Book of Civ. Dei. 
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of his will. Nor is this freedom violated be- 
<!ause the order of things is foreseen. Our wills 
are themselves a part of that order ; and though 
the actions flow from them, and are their fore* 
seen effects, they are, as to man, substantially 
■ and properly free.* 

This appeal then to the assistance of fate, 
whether separate from Providence, or in con- 
currence with it, is proved to be of no avail to 
-the cause of Paganism; and the question is 
l>rought round to the point from which it 
"began ; namely, the protection afforded to the 
* enipire by the gods of Rome. That these were 
. unable to support the state, was first proved ; 
3tnd when, for the sake of an escape, recourse 
"was had to the supposition of a fate, this has 
^Iso appeared to be nugatory. Cicero deter- 
xnined against the Stoics, the nullity of fate ; 
^uid while he refuted others, he was himself 
cjorrected by Augustin, who, having maintained 
"with him the freedom of human actions, esta- 

* Non est autein consequens^ ut si Deo certus est omniam 
c^rdo causarum^ ide6 nihil sit in nostrae voluntatis arbitrio. £t, 
ipsae quippe nostrae voluntates in causarum prdine sunt^ qui 
certus est Deo^ ejusque praescientid continetur: qaoniam et 

humanae voluntates humanorum operum causae sunt. Civ. Dei, 

lib. V. c. 0. 



bUsli^ agjunsttum the compatibility, of tb^ 
S^ndne prescience with our moral liberty.* Th^ 
9e9ult is^ therefore, that those Pagans who w^e 
pceaerved at the capture of Rome^ had no mcnr^ 
obligation to their fate, than the empire at large 
owed to its gods. What the rest of theinha- 
bitants suffered at the hands of Alaric, was the 
U8u^ treatment of war, or the proper pnQishr 
piait.of their sins. — Still there were afew citr 
oimstances connected with the fall of the city^ 
^om which the vindictive disposition of Heat- 

* This b the sulject of one of Boethius*8 conversations 5 
and the result is similar 5 — Haec igitur etiam pnecognita liberos 
ha1)ent.' eventus. De C6nsolat. Fhilos. lib. ▼. Pros. 4. The 
iMObe'COtielasimi had been dtti^iinx by Origen : ro lity Tftbyvtatny 
f^tQeB fi^H tirm, KarayayKOffuc^v rwy irpoeyruvfiivtaw rtivrnc* 
The question is treated at length in the 6th Book of £usebius*8 
Preparation. See particularly c. 6 and 1 1 . Milton endeavours 
to give the highest authority to this doctrine^ by ascribing it 
to the Almighty, concerning the fallen augels. 

'" they themselves decreed 

Their own iievolt, not 1 ; if I foreknew. 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault. 
Which bad no less proved certain, unforeknown. 
So without least impulse or shadow of fate. 
Or aught by me immutably foreseen, 
Th^ trespass, authors to themselves in all, 
Botii what dicy judge and what they chooae. 

Book ill. 
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drew a maligBant satisfactioa ; and they 
■Bhall here be noticed^ chiefly for the sake of 
pointing out the sentiments of the early writers 
of the Church> on one oi the most important 
rurticles of our religion. 

There were two classes of persons who rea- 
soned in this' hostile manner. Some, as was 
lately observed, had been saved from instant 
death by the influence of the name of Christ. 
Hence was dra¥m an argument of singular pecr 
verseness, that to preserve an enemy was un* 
worthy of the Deity; and that, in an indulgence 
granted in common to the believers of Christ, 
Zjfxd the haters of his name, a want was betrayed 
either of sagacity to perceive a just distinction, 
or of power to enforce it I* To these blasphe- 
mers it was answered, that they wholly mis- 
. took the moral government of God upon earth, 
and that they ought to view it in analogy with 
his natural Providence. '' He makeththe sun 
to shine upon the evil and the good ; and send- 
eth rain on the just and on the unjust."f Of 
the civil blessings, therefore, which are poured, 
in so liberal a manner, from the opened hand of 

* Cur ergo ista diyina misericordia etiam ad impkw ingm- 
tdsque pervenit? Civ* Dei, lib. i. c. 8. 
t St. Matt. ▼. 45. 
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Ge6d, a portion falls on the evil and undeserving. 
:But this goodness is not the effect of weakness 
or imprudence in the great Author of it. His 
bbject is, to soften the hearts of thoi^e who share 
his bounty, and to bring them to repentance.* 
And it is pleasing to observe, that, while so 
ibany Pagans hardened themselves against the 
'eicperiettce of Divine mercy, and became more 
^noxious to punishment in another world, 
some of them were effectually touched with re- 
ihorse by their unexpected deliverance. They 
repented of their past sins, forsook the worship 
t<rf their idols, were converted to the faith, and 
dpenly justified the preservation which had 
been extended to their persons.f 
' The other class dwelt on an accusation of a 
different kind, which led, without their inten- 
*tioh, to the most satisfactory defence of the 
Gospel. The idolater, unable to vindicate his 
own deities, whose helplessness was proved by 
so many convincing instances, thought that 

* The same thought is applied by the apostle to the Divine 
purpose, in the revelation of his wiU. '^ Despisest thou the 
riches of his goodness^ not knowing that the goodness of God 
leadeth thee to repentance V* Rom. ii. 4. 

t Quidam eorum is^a cogitantes, poenitendo ab impietate se 
corrigunt. Civ. Dei^ lib. i. c. 8. 
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their honour might yet be preserved, if he 
could implicate the God of the Christians in. 
the same fiedlute of protection. It was reto^i;edt 
therefore, with much appearance of triumphyj 
that during the siege, and in the assault of the 
city> the Christian inhabitants had suffered tio- 
gether with the worshippers of the false gods^^ 
They had been wasted with the common famine,^ 
and many were slain in the contest, or had fallen 
into the hands of the Barbarians.''^ To these 
cJbjectors, it was replied with equal force of 
truth, that the sufferings of the Christian are 
to him no cause of despondently, no proof eithea? 
of the weakness or malevolence of the Deity 
inrhom he serves. The Providence of God had 
placed him in this world as a candidate for 
gpreater happiness in another and eternal state r 
and knowing that this high reward is reserved, 
for him, he does not expect a present exempt 
tion from the evils of life; he patiently waits 
tox that final judgment which shall separate the 
servants of God, from those that obey him notjf 

-* Maltos, inqaiunt/ etiam Christiahos fames dinturna tasta* 
fit, — multi etiam interfecti sunt^ — muUi etiain capdvi daed 
aunt. Civ. Dei, lib. L c. 11 — 14. 

t This had alsa been the argoment of Tertolltaa against 
those^ who, in his time» objected lb die' Chrtrtiaos, that 'iheito^ 



tltM tteibi^rlale makes kaa vwy^triait^MduoiW 
to hill ^kttif e happiness. They correct liis er- 
von, sober his passions, purify his heart, and 
tend to preserve him in the fear and favour of 
God. While, therefore, he joyiuUy acknow- 
ledges blessings, which excite his best gratitude 
to Heaven, and surpass aU the impure enjoy- 
m^ts of wicked men ; while he is thankful for 
the supports and consolations of his daily life, 
for t&e testimony of his conscience, and the 
animating certainty of his Christian hopes, he 
also cosiesses, that the very disasters which are 
d^wed'^ befall him, however misinterpreted 
by the profane observer, are equally designed 
for his benefit. His weUare is promoted by 
tile experience of evil, as well as of good; and 
hii» «upet4or fortitude arises from his faith. To 
tilie insulting <}uestion, therefore, " Where ia 
th^ God ?" * he triumphantly replies — ' ' My 

€rod made no yisible distinction between them and the Pagans, 
in the common events of life; — qui enim semel aeternum judi- 
ciimi destinayit, post sncnli finem, non praecipitat discretionem^ 
qnsB est conditio judicii^ ante ssculi finem. Apol. c. 41. 

1^^ liU'piobalioiii igufr iimltant, ^ue.dicunt, cdm forte in 
A^foa tcHyomlia mala deTenerit, Ubi est Deus tuns? — ^Dens 
mens nbique pnesens est, ubi({ue totns, nusquam indiisus^.qid 
p6tnt#dc8ie^ieavetui,' abesse non motus. lUe c^m me adver- 
siB-itbos esngilMiti aut aHeiito ob— iinat, ant pe(icata .ca^igat; 



^ 
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IBody idiffiereiit m ail his attributes fimn the 
ialse and impotent gods of the Heathen^ is to 
lie.foand wherever his worshippers are. If I 
asL carried into captiyity, his consolations shall 
yet machine; if I lose the possessions of thiv 
life,: my precious faith shall still supply their 
want; and if I die, not as the suffering Heatiieit 
dka^by^his own impatient and impious hand, 
bat, in obedience to the will of God,* my great 
reward begins ; I shall enter upon a life which 
will never more be taken from me ; and thence- 
forth all tears shall be wiped from my eyes.^ 
Such is the superiority of the Christian under 
tiie worst of present evils. The Ps^n wor- 
sMps his gods for the sake of temporal good. 
When, therefore, he falls into calamity, he 
misses the great object of his-prayers. And 
hence comes his complaint of the want of Fro^ 
vidence, and his profligate attempt to confound 

mercedemque mihi aetemam pro toleratis pi^ malls temporaUr 
- bus serrat. Civ. Dei^ lib. i. c. 29. See also c. 10. 

"* This' 'Was a trininpheDt aigament with the' primitiTe 
writQi:8« Some of the. greatest ood: wisest of the >Pagaaa -|uid 
fled |o suicide, as a repaedy of evil ^owed and difctated >by 
philosophy itself, and were followed with profligate or unthink- 
ing admiration. The Christian bore all sufferings through the 
iipyort^of fuChj and:^ inviolable sfale -was, that %fe should 
never be quitted till God called for it in his 'diie time. 
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the cmise of the Ahnighty with the worship of 
his own helpless idols. 

And here occurs the circumstance, to which 
particular allusion was just now made. In the 
tumult and distress which followed the capture 
of the city, not only were many Christians^ 
slain, but the usual respect could not be paid 
to the dead ; and the bodies of the faithful had 
wanted burial.* The Pagans had long observed 
the religious attention with which the mortal 
remains of believers were interred. From the 
recent privation of these pious ceremonies* 
therefore, they drew an argument of additional 
insult, and inferred, that the God of the Chris- 
tians was indifferent to the protection of his 
followers, in death as well as in life. 

The piety of Christian antiquity has conveyed: 
to us the motives from which proceeded a reli-^ 
gious attention to the dead bodies of believers. 
While living, these had been the temples of the 
Holy Spirit; and through his guidance, they 
were impelled to the performance of works ac- 
ceptable to God. In this sense was interpreted 
the expostulation of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 

* At e^im in tantft str^ge cadayeram, nee sepeliri pottienMpt«^^ 
Civ. Dei, lJJ).:i. c. 12. 
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** Know ye not, that your body is the temple 

cf the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye 

lave of God, and ye are not your own?"* 

Those members, therefore, which had been 

employed as the instruments of the Divine will 

upon earth, were, though mortal in their na- 

"ture, to be treated with signal respect, on ac- 

<^ount of the reverence due to that sacred Guest 

^which had deigned to inhabit, and direct them 

"to the purposes of salvation.^ Yet consolation 

""was not wanting to believers, though the desired 

~l)urial could not be proclired. And this resulted 

:Crom the sure and certain hope of the resurrec- 

'C:ion of the body to eternal life. J They might, 

^nd they did, successfully argue with the Pa- 

• 1 Cor. vi. 19. 

t Nee ideo eontemnenda et abjicienda sunt corpora defunc- 
tiorum^ maxim^que justorum atque fidelium^ quibus tanquam 
rganis et vasis ad omnia bona opera Sanctus usus est Spiritus. 
iv. Dei, lib. i. c. 13. Augustin interprets the words of the 
aviour concerning the woman who anointed him, as involving 
recommendation of this case. " Why trouble ye the woman ? 
or she hath wrought a good work upon me ! for in that she 
ath poured this ointment on my body, she did it for my 
"iaurial."— Matt. 26. 10. 

X Ad Dei providentiam, cui placent talia pietatis officia, 
oorpora mortuorum pertinere significant, propter fidem resur- 
^ectionis adstruendam. Civ. Dei, lib. i. c. 13. 

M 
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gans on inferior principles; and, in a manner 
which is characteristic of the writings of those 
ages, they adapted their reasonings to the mo- 
tives which they knew to be more familiar to 
the men of nature, than the sublime discoveries 
of the Gospel. 

Much praise had been bestowed on the sen- 
timent of Lucan, that the soldiers of Pompey 
who lay neglected in the plain of Pharsalia, 
and whose ashes wanted an urn, had the nobler 
vault of Heaven for a covering.* Lucan had 
been preceded in this imagery by the magnifi- 
cent eulogium, which Xenophon bestowed, with 
so much art, upon the military life of the Per- 
sians, whose house was the earth and the sky, 
and whose places of repose were the ground 
which nature abundantly supplied.! This was 
the admired reasoning of a patriotic philosophy; 

* Libera Fortunse mors est : capit omnia tellus 
Quae genuit^ — Coelo tegitur qui non habet urnam. 

Lib. vii. 

f Gobrias being asked by Cyrus, whether the Persians or 
his own people had most beds, tents, houses^ &c. ? is made to 
convey a skilful compliment to the former: — vfilv, vi) roy M, 
ev olS' on Kal ^pw/iara trXeldt €«;i Koi Kkivai, koX oiKia ye voXv 
fUiiiav fj vfieripa rfjg i^hQ' oi ye oiKlff, fiev ■)(^pj]<Td£ ygi te Kot 
ovpayf, kXIvui S* vfiiv tlaiv cyir6ffai yivoivT av tvvai kiri yfJQ- 
Cyrop. lib. v. 
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aind armies were taught to look forward with 
magnanimity to fatigues and dangers during 
life^ and to the abandonment of their bodies 
after death, through the force of motives merely 
political.* How superior is the privilege of the 
Christian! Though his mortal part should re- 
main unburied, though it should become the 
prey of beasts, or thoiigh its particles should be 
scattered through all the elements ; yet he re- 
tains his sure and certain hope of the resurrec- 
tion through Jesus Christ. He knows that God 
is faithful, who hath promised to restore him at 
the last day ; and from the bosom of the earth, 
from the distant regions of the air, and the most 
secret recesses of all nature, shall his Almighty 
power once more collect the parts so long dis- 
severed. The man shall, in a moment of time, 
be formed anew, and substantially stand before 

* Sepulturae curam etiam eorum philosophi contempserunt : 
ct saep^ universi exercitus, dum pro terreni patrisl morerentur, 
ubi postea jacerent, vel quibus bestiis esca fierent, non curave- 
runt. Licuitque de bic re poetis plausibiliter dicere, '^ Coelo 
tegitur qui non babet urnani." Quanto miufls debent de cor- 
poribns insepultis insultare Cbristiauis^ quibus et ipsius camis 
et membrorum omnium reformatio non solum ex terra^ verilm 
etiam ex aliorum elementorum secretissimo sinu, quo dilapsa 
cadavera recesserunt, in temporis puncto reddenda^ et redinte- 
granda promittitur? Civ. Dei, lib. i. c. 12. 

M 2 
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his Maker, to receive the eternal reward of his 
faith and obedience. 

It will be of importance to remark in this 
place, that the same fundamental doctrine which 
was thus supported by Augustin, had been 
asserted against the objections of unbelievers, 
from the first age of Christianity. In the ar- 
gument of Tatian against the Greeks, who re- 
garded the belief of the resurrection as no 
more than the fond dream of a mistaken piety, 
he compares the restoration of the body for 
future judgment, with the wonderful production 
of the race of mankind out of their original 
nothing, and argues that the power of God is 
equally capable of both operations. You may 
burn this body; and, by depriving it of the 
burial which we desire, attempt to scatter its 
particles beyond the reach of Divine Provi- 
dence. But you cannot send them beyond the 
limits of the world itself; and the world belongs 
to God, and all that it contains. Although, 
therefore, I should be consumed with fire, or 
wasted with floods, or torn in pieces by the 
wild beasts which you may let loose against 
me, my remains are still laid up in the reposi- 
tory OF God. They cannot escape his sight, 
though they should lie hid from every human 
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eye; and in his own appointed time he will re- 
store them to that connexion and unity, which 
joii impiously labour to dissolve.* 

Athenagoras, in his treatise of the Resurrec- 
tion, united with the authority of Scripture, 
such philosophy as his age could furnish, in 
order to prove that the body would be restored 
to the soul, and that both would exist together 
3n a state of future rewards and punishments. 
And he drew his reasoning alternately from the 
constitution of man, from the evident purpose 

* K^v TTvp i^a<l>avi(3rri irav to trapKioy, e^arfJuaBeiffav t^v 

'wXriv 6 KSfffWQ KeKwpfi^ev' icfv kv irora/iotc, k^v iv ^oKaotraiQ 

Mic^aTravridQ, k^v vwo ^pluv ^laenraffOw, TAMEI0I2 iyairO" 

9ceifiai wXtifflti ^effworti' ical 6 fUp ittw^og koI &deoQ &ic oibs ret 

miroKelfUva, Qeoc ^e o paffiXevdtp, ore |3«X€rat, rtjy opaTTly 

m/T^ fiSv^ vwo'raffiy iLiroKara'Triffei 'irpog to ap\aioy. Contr. 

Crraec. c. 9, 10. This, among many other instances, will 

serve to suggest the sense in which we are to understand 

the burning of the early Christians by their Pagan persecutors. 

J)eath was inflicted in a manner, which conveyed a defiance of 

the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. One of the most 

striking examples of this anti-Chnstian enmity is seen in the 

account which Eusebius gives of the martyrdom of Polycarp. 

The fire not readily consuming him, he was stabbed at the 

stake. His friends now earnestly begged the body ; but the 

Centurion, instigated also by the Jews, resolved to burn it. 

Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. c. 15. Compare St. Paul's supposition, 1 

Cor. xiii. 3* 
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of his existence in this life, and from the power 
and the will of God. This too was the doc- 
trine of Minucius Felix and Tertullian. The 
former makes Caecilius caution his opponent 
against the vulgar notion, that things not capa* 
ble of being seen by man, do not appear to the 
eye of God ; for whatever is dispersed, passes 
into the elements, and these are all subject to 
the Divine inspection and controuL* The lat- 
ter, in several parts of his Apology, argues with 
the Gentiles on the ground of their philosophy, 
and upbraids them with a ready reception of 
every improbability taught by their own so- 
phists, and an obstinate disbelief of the great 
and salutary truths of the Scriptures.f He well 
knew the perverse spirit of Paganism. The 
time had been, when he indulged against Chris- 

* Tu perire et Deo credis, si quid oculis nostris hebetibus 
subtrahitur? Corpus omne, sive arescit in pulverem, sive^m 
humorem solvitur, vel in cinerem comprimitur, vel in ardorem 
tenuatur, subducitur nobis 3 sed Deo^ elementorum custodi, re- 
servatur. Dial. p. 326. 

t Si quis pbilosophus affirftiet^ ut ait Laberius de sententid 
Pytbagorae, bominem fieri ex mulo — nonne consessum movebit, 
et fidem infiget, etiam ab animalibus abstinendi? At enim 
Chris tianus, si de bomine bominem, ipsumque de Caio Caium 
reducere proroittat, lapidibus magis, nee saltem caestibus k po- 
pulo exigetur. C. 48. 
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tianity the same profaneness which marked the 
Heathen with whom he lived ; and he peniten- 
tially confesses, that the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection was one of the objects of his scorn.* 
But his heart was gradually subdued by the 
influence of the religion which he hated. He 
was converted to the faith, and maintained^ 
with a zeal which might atone for his former 
infidelity, that God, who raised the world out 
of nothing, is equally able to restore any part 
of his creation which he has suffered to perish ; 
that he will call from the earth, the sea, and 
every part of nature, the bodies of all who have 
existed from the beginning of the world, and 
render to every man according to his works, 
whether they have been good or evil. It is 
pleasing to see the passions of men unsuspect- 
ingly compelled to advance the will of God. 
||he itialice of the Pagans thought only of grati- 
ing itself in the wounds which it inflicted on 
the feelings of those Christians who survived 
the capture of Rome; and this led Augustin, 
in conformity with the doctrine of the earlier 



* These instances are curious, and throw light on the treat- 
ment of St. Paul at Athens : — " When they heard of the resur- 
rection of the dead, some mocked.'* Acts xvii. 32. 
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father^, to a solemn and circumstantial declara- 
tion of the firm belief of the Church in the re- 
surrection of the body! The objections, there- 
fore, which were drawn from the sufferings of 
the Christians, as an excuse for the declared 
impotence of the Heathen deities, were not 
only unavailing to the Pagan cause, but tended 
to the more triumphant vindication of the Gos- 
pel. The gods were left in their former dis- 
credit; and nothing could be more evidently 
proved, than that the Romans owed neither 
their personal welfare, nor the establishment 
of their empire to such protectors. The claim 
then of temporal benefits arising from the wor- 
ship of idols, is at end. They did not confer on 
their votaries the benefits of the ** life that now 
is;" and the first part of our s^rgument is ac- 
complished. Indeed, nothing is more frequently 
and pointedly asserted by the early vindicators 
of the Gospel, than that the Romans had ob- 
tained their empire before they were possessed 
of their gods. In the time of Numa, says Ter- 
tullian,* their religion was simple, without a 

* Fnigi relligio, et pauperes rltus, et DuUa capitolia certan- 
tia coeloj sed temeraria de cespite altaria, et vasa adhuc Samia, 
et nidor ex illis, et Deus ipse nusquam. Npndum enim tunc 
ingenia Grxcorum atque Tuscorum fingendis simulachris urbem * 
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pompous worship or a lofty capitol. The altars 
were occasional, and of turf, the vessels of Sa- 
mian clay, and the Grecian and Tuscan artists 
had not yet overwhelmed the city with the 
images of the gods. And it is allowed that 
this simplicity continued till the conquest of 
Asia. The dominion of the Romans, therefore, 
was not the effect, but the cause of their super- 
stitions ; and the new gods of other countries 
followed in the train of victory.f That nothing 
might be wanting to the success of their argu- 
ment, the Christian writers farther reminded 
their adversaries, that long prosperity and ex- 
tended dominion had been granted to nations 
which had never respected or acknowledged 
the gods of Rome. The Assyrian empire, of 
which the Romans had heard and written so 

inuDdaverant. Ergo non ante relligiosi Romani qu^m magni -, 
ideoqne non ob hoc magni^ quia relligiosi. Apol. c. 25. 

+ Undique hospites Deos quaenint^ et suos faciunt: — sic 
dum universarum gentium sacra suscipiunt, etiam regna merue- 
runt. Min. Felix, Dial. p. 53. — If the assertion of a Christian 
writer is not allowed, the confession of the Pagans themselves 
must be conclusive. 

Nos in templa tuam Rom ana accepimus Isin : 
Semideosque canes, et sistra jubentia luctus, 
£t quem tu plangens hominem testaris Osirin. 

Lucan. lib. viii. 
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much, was established without any aid from the 
Trojan or Italian mythology.* The Persians 
were celebrated for conquest, amid the profes- 
sion of an idolatry not only different from that 
of Rome, but hostile to it.f The Jews too, 
who alone possessed the knowledge of the one 
true God, were, through his signal protection, 
blessed with great temporal prosperity; and 
this they forfeited through a criminal attach- 
ment to polytheism,^ on which the Romans 
credulously relied, as the only means of empire ! 

* Constat regaum Assyriorum a Nino rege long^. lat^que 
porrectum. Si nuUo Deorum adjutorio magnum hoc regnum 
et prolixum fiiit^ quare Diis Romanis tribuitur Romanum im- 
perium? Civ. Dei, lib. iv. c. 7. 

t Si propri^s Deos habuerunt Assyrii, quasi peritiores fabros 
imperii construendi atque seirandi, nunquidnam mortui sunt, 
quando et ipsi imperium perdiderunt ? — Aut mercede non sibi 
reddita (a passing blow at Laomedon and his hireling gods) 
vel alid promissd majore, ad Medos transire raaluerunt, atque 
ind^ rursus ad Persas, Cyro invitantc, et aliquid commodius 
pollicente ? — ib. 

X Si non in eum peccasseut impia curiositate, tanquam ma- 
gicis artibus seducti ad alienos Deos et idola defluendo, et 
postremo Christum occidendo, in eodum regno mansissent. 
Et nunc quod per omnes fer^ terras gentesque dispersi sunt, 
illius unius veri Dei providentia est ; ut quod Deorum falsorum 
usquequaque simulachra, arae, luci, templa evertuntur, et sacri- 
ficia prohibentur, de codicibus eorum probetur. — ib. c. 34. 
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They are now dispersed over the earth ; and 
one of the reasons of then* dispersion was, that,; 
while they were driven from the territory which 
Grod, in his kindness, had conferred on them, 
they might be compelled to witness the pro- 
phesied destruction of their sinful idolatry, and 
the increasing honours of the name of Christ, 
whom they had impiously crucified. 

By whom then was empire conferred on the 
Romans? and to whom are to be attributed 
the evils which attended its progress ? 

The first of these questions is briefly an- 
swered by TertuUian ; the second by Augustin. 
" He is the dispenser of kingdoms, to whom 
belongs the world which is governed, and man 
himself who governs it. The changes of secu- 
lax dominion which arise at different periods of 
time, are ordained by Him who was before all 
time : and the rise and fall of states must be re- 
ferred to Him alone, who existed before human 
society began."* Yet not to Him are we to 
ascribe the abuse of power, and the unprin- 

* Videte igitur ne ille regna dispenset^ cujus est et orbis qui 
regnatur, et homo ipse qui regnat^ ne ille vices domi nation uni 
ipsjs temporibus in saecnlo ordiuaverit, qui ante omne tempus 
fiiit^ et saecnlum corpus temporum fecit : ne ille civitates ex- 
uA\at aut deprimat, sub quo fiiit aliquando sine civitatibus gens 
bominum. Tert. Apol. c. 26. 
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cipled enlargement of dominion. " God is the 
creator of every nature, and the bestower o£ 
every power. But the abuse of the divine gifts 
arises from the depravity of the will of man : 
and this is contrary to nature, and the will of 
God."* The means, therefore, which are fur- 
nished by the Deity, are liable to evil appli- 
cation, through human perverseness. Hencei 
while the power of Rome is acknowledged to 
have been derived from Him, his blessed name 
is free from the imputation of having author 
rized the extension of its empire, by blood and 
treachery. 

But the time had been, when the Romans 
were swayed by better motives : and here oc- 
curs a distinguished sentiment of Augustin, 
with which I shall close this part of the subject. 

* Sicut enim omnium naturarum creator est^ ita omnium 
potestatum. dator^ non voluntatum. Malae quippe voluntat^ 
ab illo non sunt 3 quoniam contra naturam sunt, quae ab illo 
est. Civ. Dei, lib. v. c. 11. This is not a remembrance of 
Manicheism, but is to be referred to Scripture 3 St. James, c. i. 
13, 14. Augustin adapts the whole of the discussion concern- 
ing free-will and fate to the purpose of his argument on the 
temporal prosperity of the empire. Deus itaque summus et 
verus, cum Verbo suo et Spiritu Sancto, quae tria unum sunt, — 
nuUo modo est credendus regna hominum eorumque domina- 
tiones et servitutes, a suae Providentiae legibus alienas esse 
voluisse. — ib. 
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In the earlier ages of the state, before the 
love of unlimited power possessed the Romans, 
they had felt the spirit of true patriotism, and 
acted on genuine views of civil liberty. They 
loved their country, and not themselves; and 
while their private lives were free from offence 
against the laws, and governed by the rules of 
decency and temperance, they magnanimously 
laboured to promote the public good.* This 
was the foundation of their greatness and their 
fame. These were their civil virtues ; and Pro- 
vidence, wfeich is ever benevolent towards the 
faintest and most imperfect efforts on the side 
of goodness, bestowed on courage, disinterest- 
edness, and patriotic principle, the characteris- 
tic reward of temporal prosperity. 

Let not this animating thought be lost to 
ourselves. The Roman virtues were of this 
world; and the consequence annexed to them 
was a dominion of this world. " Verily, they 

* Isti privatas res suas pro re communis hoc est, republica, 
et pro ejus aerario, contempserunt, avaritiae restitenint, consu- 
luennit patriae consilio libero; neque delicto secundCim suas 
leges. Deque libidini obnoxii^ — hodi^que literis et historic glo- 
nosi sunt paen^ in omnibus gentibus. Non est quod de sumnii 
«t veri Dei justitid conquerantur. — " Perceperunt mercedem 
8WI1I1." Civ. Dei, lib. v. c. 15. 
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have their reward." We have calls to patriot- 
ism, which the Pagans never knew : and on an 
authority superior to all their legislators, we 
have received those principles which are the 
foundation of private happiness, and public 
greatness. The power of Britain does not ter- 
njinate in civil objects; it is connected with a 
loftier and more sacred purpose. We are the 
happy inhabitants of a country which exhibits 
the profession of the purest Christianity, in 
conjunction with the soundest of civil govern- 
ments. Our patriotism, therefore, is exalted 
by our faith; and we may reasonably hope, 
that the Divine blessing will descend, in a lar- 
ger degree, and in a more distinguished man- 
ner, on that public spirit which is sanctioned 
by true religion, and which, through the main- 
tenance of empire, promotes the will of Heaven. 
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CHAPTER V. 



PRETENSION OF PAGANISM TO THE PROMISE OF THE "LIFE 
TO come". . . DISPROVED THROUGH THE INSIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE HEATHEN GODS. . .INQUIRY INTP THE NATURE 
OF JUPITER... SOUL OF THE WORLD. ..ANALYSIS OF THE 
THEOLOGY OF VARRO . . . REMARKS. 



It has been fully proved, that to bestow tem- 
poral prosperity was beyond the power of the 
Pagan deities, and that the boasted greatness 
of the Roman empire was derived from causes, 
on which they had no influence. It remains to 
be seen, whether the same gods, who were 
worshipped in vain for the sake of inferior 
blessings, had in reserve for their votaries, the 
choicest privileges of Heaven ; whether they, 
who could not direct the events of this world, 
were the dispensers of happiness in a future 
state ; whether the soul of man were the object 
of their care, though his bodily protection might 
be beneath their dignity, or beyond their ca- 
pacity. 

Augustin, in an early view of his subject, 
seems to have apprehended, that this would be 
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the loftiest and most laborious part of his task.* 
But, notwithstanding the extraordinary reputa- 
tion of one branch of the philosophy, against 
which he thought it necessary to rouse the 
higher powers of his mind; notwithstanding 
the near approaches which it was once sup- 
posed to make towards some of the more im- 
portant truths of scripture, we shall be con- 
vinced, by an easier inquiry than was suggested 
by the fears of Augustin, that the claims of 
human wisdom are as fallacious as they are ar- 
rogant, and that Christian " godliness" alone 
"hath the promise of the life which is to 
come." 

The refutation of these higher pretensions of 
the Pagan philosophy began with an exposure 
of the common opinion concerning the various 
employments of the gods. The divisions of 
their power were supposed to be as numerous 
as the appearances of nature, or the events of 
human life. From his earliest moments, man 
was destined to pass through the successive 
protection of a multitude of deities, each of 

* Quae, nisi fallor, qusstio multo erit operosior, et subli- 
miori disputatione dignior, ut et contra philosophos in eA dis- 
seratur, non quoslibet, sed et qui apud illos excellentissinid 
glorti clari sunt, et nohiscum mtUta sentiunt. Civ. I>ei, lib. i. 
c. 36. 
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them exercising an exclusive and jealous au- 
thority, in his limited department. Nay, this 
separate influence over him was supposed to 
exiist even before the birth of the infant. Lu- 
cina was the proper deity to be invoked in his 
favour.* Diespiter must show him the light ; 
and Opis alone has the privilege of receiving 
him at his first entrance into the world. He 
cannot cry till Vaticanus compassionately opens 
his mouth for the expression of his wants. 
Levana raises him in her arms from the ground, 
on which he is duly placed in acknowledgment 
of the original rights of Tellus. Educa supplies 
him with meat, Potina with drink. It is the 
express employment of Rumina to watch over 
the salubrity of his milk, and Cunina attends 
him in the agitation of his cradle. His fate, the 
fixed portion of his life, is sung, at the begin- 
ning of his days, by the Carmentes ;t and For- 

* Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. iv. c. 11. The instances stated in the 
text, are a small part of those which this chapter would ha?e 
afforded. But it is sufficient for the present purpose to name « 
few deities of each class. 

t If Ovid is right, only one of these two sisters looked into" 
foturity. 

Altera, quod porro fuerat, cecinisse putatur ; 
Altera, versurum postmodo quicquid erat. 

Fast. lib. i. 635. 
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tune is permitted to sport with all those events 
which are not determined by their superior au- 
thority. 

Nor is it the misfortune of the smaller deities 
alone to be thus circumscribed in office and au- 
thority. The great and select gods are them- 
ielves subjected to similar disgrace. Apollo 
was to be exclusively consulted for the know- 
ledge of fiiture events* Mercury was the pro- 
per genius of gain. From Janus* was the mere 
initiaticm of human affairs ; for it was the pri- 
vilege of Terminus, that in him alone was their 
<SoncIusion. 

The heaven, the earth and the sea, were also 

. * This god was of much importance to the Pagans 5 for the 
prayers addressed to the other deities were to pass through the 
gate kept hy him 5 and therefore he was to he propitiated in the 
first instance. This is the answer which Ovid makes him give, 
wlien questioned ahout the custom hy the worshipper : 
Ut possis aditum per me, qui limina servo. 
Ad quoscunque velim prorsiis, hahere Deos. 

Fast. Uh. 1.170. 
We find the same persuasion concerning him in the time of 
Amohius. Quem in cunctis antepcmitis precihus, et viam 
▼obis pandere Deorum ad audientiam creditis. Lib. iii. Au- 
gustin takes no small satisfaction in arguing, that this prime 
god was inferior to the little terminus, upon the principle, 
that a thing ended is better than a thing begun. — Unhappy 
Janus ! 
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fNurcelled out into separate governments. Some* 
times, indeed, the same deity was called to pre- 
side over different things, with a new officiid 
name. But it happened, on the other hand, 
that all the parts, even of the same element, 
were not subject to the same deity. While 
the remoter sky acknowledged its Jupiter, the 
region of the air below it was possessed by 
Juno. Two goddesses shared with Neptune 
the managemenj: of the sea. Its depths and 
recesses were the province of Salacia, while the 
waves which continually came to the shore, 
were conducted by .Venilia. Proserpine right* 
fuUy took from Pluto the inferior portion of the 
earth ; and though the blaze of the smith be- 
longed to Vulcan, the domestic flame was 
reserved for the more gentle administration of 
Vesta !* 

' Hence arose the first question urged by the 
Christian advocates against the lofty pretensions 
of their antagonists. From gods like these, 
what transcendant blessings can be reasonably 
expected by their votaries ? How shall beings, 
whose utmost effort it is to direct some unim- 

* Ignem mundi leviorem^ qui pertinet ad usus bominum 
ficiles, non violentiorem, qualis Vulcani est^ ei deputandam esse 
erediderant. Civ. Dei^lib. vii. c. l6. 

n2 
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portent business upon earth, be themselves 
possessed of immortality ? How shall they, 
vrhose widest government is but a limited de- 
partment of the world, be able to bestow the 
immeasurable rewards, the infinite happiness 
of the *' life to come ?"* 

These minute distinctions, however, were dis- 
allowed or disregarded by the graver and more 
philosophical Pagans. It was their profession, 
that the diflFerent employments assigned to the 
djeities, whether the inventions of the poets, or 
the superstitions of the vulgar, had always been 
understood by the wise in another and an higher 
sense. The numerous deities fancied by the 
people were but portionsi of the universal Ju- 
piter. He was the original god, and contained 
in himself the whole catalogue of celestial 
beings, which were, in truth, no other than his 
virtues, and properties, wrongly attributed to a 
multiplicity of supposed persons, and expressed 
by different names. But if we inquire of what 
nature was the Jupiter, thus sagaciously disco- 
vered, and loftily proclaimed ; the same persons 
who had so easily disposed of the other deities 

* Quis ferat dici atque contendi, Deos illos, quibus reram 
exiguaiiim singulis singula distribuuntur officia, vitam aeternam 
cuiquam praestare ? Civ. Dei, lib. vi. c. 1 . 



^ 
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in his favour, are compelled to confess, that he 
was the soul of the world. 

This opinion seems to have arisen either from 
^ partial adoption of the doctrine of Timaeus 
Ae Locrian, or from a persuasion that notwith- 
i$tanding better appearances, his doctrine was 
finally reducible to it. According to the terms 
of his system, the world was an animal, endued 
not only with life, but with intelligence.* It 
was immortal and indestructible, except by 
him who first set it in order ; it was happy, 
and in a certain sense a deity.f The seat of 
its soul was the centre. From thence it was 
extended to the outer parts, and pervaded and 
protected the whole by its informing and vivi- 
fying qualities. J The leading principles of this 
treatise were adopted and expanded by Plato 
in his dialogue distinguished by the name of 
Timaeus. But the later cosmologists seem to 

* A« Xiysiv, Tdv^e rov KOfffiov Zufov €fji)lwj(pv evvovvt€. Flat. 
Tun. p. 1048. 

\ TSrov EiroUi 0£oy yeyyaTov, oinroKa ifidapijffSfieyov vie 
oXX^ cLirl^, cjw r^ avrov ffvvTETayfiev^ 0£^, t^iiroica ^T/XeTO 
avrov ^iolKveiv, — Aia/xevEc &pa, roiotr^E &v, &(pdapTOQ ical &va»- 
hdpoc Kol fiaKapioQ. Tim. Locr. Opusc. Mythol. Gale, P* 546. 

{ Toy Be t^ Kofffnp ypvxav fiEcrodEv ijaipac cirayaycr cjm. 
ib. p. 548. 
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have been perfectly satisfied with the divinity 
bestowed on the world, whose properties were 
deemed so high and absolute, that the demiurge, 
from whom they were said to come, was either 
excluded as an unnecessary being, or was in- 
corporated with the world as its animating 
principle. It is the persucusion of some of the 
minor Greek mythologists, that the world is 
governed, like the body of man, by a soul ; and 
this is called Jupiter : that the name is derived 
from the cause of life, or its preservation ; and 
that in this sense Jupiter is said to reign over 
the universe.* 

Thus too he is the father of gods and men ; 
that is, the nature of the world is the cause of 
their hypostasis, as parents are the authors of 
being to their children. f In the same age, 
perhaps, with Phumutus, Virgil had become 

* "Hoxcp ^£ ^fuiQ awo ^pv\fic ^lOiKtifieda, ovtw koI 6 KOff/wc 
4nr)(riv i')(£i rrlv (rvvi\nffay avToy' Koi avTri KoXtirai Ztvc* vorepov 
But TO awitiffa Koi hirla ovaa roig ISxri r5 l^^v, hh ruro ^trikevsiy 
6 Zevc Xiytrat twv oXuv, 1j ug &v koI iv hf^l^ h ^X'^ '^^^ 4 ^wrtc 
flfiAv fiatrikEveiy pffidr), Fhuraut. de Nat. Deorum, c. 2. 
Opilsc. Mythol. Gale. 

t *0 ZevQ irarifp \iytTai ^edy Kai avOpu'Trtity tlvai ^to r^y rS 
KQfffis <pvfftv aiTiav yeyovivai ri/c Ttrrtay uTro^aflrcwc^ wg oi wariptg 
ytyvMtri to. rcVva. ib. c. 9. 
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th^ patron of the same doctrine, and identified 
Jupiter with the soul of the world : 

■ ' ;■ ■■'■ Deum namqae ire per onmet 

TeRBsque tractiisque maris^ coelumqtie prafiiDdam. 

Gcorg. iv. 221. 

Indeed, that the gravest authority may not be 
wanting to this doctrine, he makes Anchises, 
deliver it to iBneas in the shades, where the^ 
secrets of the mundane system are understood 
without a chance of error. 

Principio coelum ac terras, camp6sqae liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum lunae, Titanidque astra 
Spiritus intus alit, totdmque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

Mn. 6. 

This then is the opinion which we find to have 
been so prevalent among many of the great and 
the learned Pagans in the time of Augustin.* 
By these the existence of a deity, governing all 
things by his supreme power, was disallowed ; 
and Jupiter, as was lately remarked, was swal- 
lowed up in the soul of the world. 

* Haec omnia quae dixi, et qusecunque non dixi, (non enim 
omnia dicenda arbitratus sum 3 ) hi omnes Dii Deaeque sit unus 
Jupiter ; — sive sint^ ut quidam volunt, omnia ista partes ejus, 
tive Tirtutes ejus^ sient eis videtur, quibus eum placet esse mnndi 
toimum, qusB sententia velut magnorum multoiiimque doc* 
torum est. Civ. Dei, lib. iv. c. 11. 
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But, though maintained with much apparent 
authority, this philosophy was attended with 
still greater absurdity than the superstition, or 
the levitv, which it affected to correct. For if 
the minor deities were independent of one 
another, and often at variance (a case commonly 
supposed), and if they were no more than parts 
of the same Jupiter ; Jupiter, in his nature and 
properties, must be at variance with himself. 
Again, if every thing was traced to Jupiter, he 
was to be worshipped in every thing ; and it 
was a received doctrine, that a failure in the 
services due to him, was a just cause of his dis- 
pleasure. But by the same philosophers, the 
constellations were said to be parts of Jupiter, 
and to be endued with life and rational souls ; 
yet it is certain, that at Rome few altars were 
erected to them.* Jupiter, therefore, obtained 
but a partial attention; and while he was 
pleased that some of his qualities were duly 
honoured, he must have resented the neglect 
which was shown to the rest. Nor was this 
system less impious, than it was absurd. For 

^Quas (aras) tamen paucissimis sidenim statuendas e$se puta-* 
veruut, et singillatim sacrificaudum. Si igitur irascuntur qui 
non siugiliatim coluntur, non metuunt^ pjaucis placati^^ tQto coela 
iiato viveve ? Civ. Dei, lib^ iy. c. 1|. 
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if Jupiter is the soul of the world, the world 
itself is pronounced by the same authority to be 
his visible body. Every object, therefore, which 
we see and touch, is a part of him, and he is 
perpetually subject to the controul and disposal 
of man. Some, indeed, were aware of this 
mortifying consequence, and endeavoured to 
obviate it. They, therefore, excluded beasts, 
and the inanimate parts of nature from any 
participation in him, and confined this privilege 
to rational creatures. But little or nothing 
was gained by this precaution ; for if Jupiter is 
mankind, he is still exposed to many sorts of 
injury and indignity. He suffers whatever 
man suffers ; he is affected by pain, disgrace, 
and labour ; he dies in men ; and, as Augustin 
condescends to remark, is whipt in boys !* 
Notwithstanding these attempts therefore to 

. ^ Quid infeliciqs credi potest, quam JovU partem vapulaie* 
ciiin pner vapulat ? Civ. Dci^ lib. iv. c. 11. — No writer, witb 
whom I am acquainted^ talks with so macb horror of \m early 
sufferiDgs^ as Augustin. Horace could smile at the calamities 
bflicted upon him by the too vehement hand of Orbilius. 
Augustin never remembers bis treatment but with sigh« and 
tears. In one place he intimates, that if it were proposed to 
him to begin life again, he would refuse the offer — and chiefly 
on account of the early miseries of learning ! 
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compound all the deities into Jupiter, and to 
establish a god sufficiently dignified to provide 
for the eternal welfare of mankind, the system 
of the philosophers is compelled, by the force 
of superior absurdity, to return to the opinion 
of the vulgar, to the divided agency of ** gods 
many, and lords many ;"♦ and this is the light 
in which the principle of idolatry was constantly 
and truly viewed by the inspired writers, and 
the advocates of the early Christian church. 

This conclusion is strengthened by another 
circumstance, curious in itself, as well as im^ 
pprtant to the subject. It is remarkable, that 
tome of those^ whose philosophy was most de- 
cidedly pledged to the maintenance of the sole 
prerogative of Jupiter, yet joined in upholding 
a civil polytheism, however contrary to their 
favourite doctrine, and were very careful in 
ascertaining the provinces, and separating the 
respective employments commonly attributed 
to the other deities ! 

* Whitby^ in conjunction with most of the commentators, 
properly maintains^ that this passage, 1 Cor. viii. 5. refers to 
the gods, or idols of the Heathen. Le Clerc had fancied, that 
by '^ gods in heaven,*' are meant God and the angels ; and by 
"gods in the earth," magistrates, who are also called *' the 
lords of the world !'* 
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It was the declared opinion of Varro, that 
Jupiter was the soul of the world.* Nay, so 
exalted was his notion of Jupiter, understood in 
this sense, that, by an error common to other 
Heathen writers, he supposed that deity to be 
the real object of worship to the Jews, who 
adored him without an image, but under ano* 
ther name ! t Tet Varro, thus adverse to the 
popular claims in favour of any deity beneath 
Jupiter, employs his extraordinaiy learning 
and acuteness in describing the duties of his 
feUow-citizens to the entire establishment of 
Roman gods ! He professes to take this care, 
upon a patriotic principle, more serviceable 
than that which influenced the conduct of Me- 

* Varro apertissim^ dicit^ Deum se arbitrari esse animam 
mundi, et hunc ipsum mundum esse Deum. Civ. Dei> lib. vii. 

f Hunc Varro credit etiam ab his coli^ qui uuum Deum 
solum sine simidacro colunt^ sed alio nomine nuncupari. Civ. 
Dei^ lib. iv. c. 9. In tbe same spirit^ Tacitus interprets tlie 
institution of tbe Sabbath into a respect for Saturn. Hist, 
lib. T. c. 4. He finds also the Roman gods in the rdigious 
worship of the Gennans. The Gauls furnished a similar inter- 
pottation to Caesar, lib. vi. And in the Isis and Osiris of 
HitCarch> the names of persons and things belonging to the 
Jevnsh history are incorporated into the Egyptian fables : — htrl 
KaraotiXoi tU 'Wat\'a 7rapi\KvvT€s etc tov fwOoy» c. 3 1 . 
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telius and iEneas. The former rescued the 
sacred utensils of Vesta from her flaming tem- 
ple ; the latter piously preserved the Penates 
irom the conflagration of Troy. But Varro 
undertakes the protection of the deities from 
the injurious effects of time rather than from 
the incursions of an enemy ; nor will he allow 
the rites of deities so long respected and sane- 
tinned by the state, to fall into neglect and ob- 
livion.* He therefore interposes in favour of 
those whom he knows at the same time to be 
without authority or existence, and prescribes, 
with a laboriousness and anxiety which would 
appear to be the result of a settled conviction, 
the religious services to which each divinity is 
entitled from the gratitude of Rome ! He rea- 
sons on his design, as if the effects of it were, 
in the highest degree, important and beneficial. 
It is not suflScient, that we allow the general 
power of the gods. We must know the de- 
partments over which they respectively preside. 

* In eo ipso opere dixit se timere ne pereant (Dii)^ non in- 
cursu hostili, sed civium negligentid^ de qu4 iilos velut mind 
liberari k se dicit^ et in memorid bonorum per hujusmodi libros 
recondi atqne servari utiliore curd quam Metellus dc incendio ~ 
sacra Vestalia, et ^neas de Trojaoo excidio penates liberdsse 
prsedicatur. Civ. Dei, lib. vi. c. 2. 
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.^BaKulapius therefore is to be remembered in 
his particular character as the god of Medicine ;* 
otherwise we shall be ignorant of the proper 
objects for which we are to petition him. And 
so of the rest ; for, the want of this specific in- 
formation will expose us to a thousand absurdi- 
ties in our prayers ; and we shall be in danger 
of doing that, with religious seriousness, which' 
^we see practised for the sake of pastime, by the 
mimi on the stage; we shall ask water from 
Bacchus, and wine from the Lymphse!* 

Varro therefore, after the open expression of 
a philosophical opinion hostile to the common 

superstition, is again the patron of a system 

< 

which he had wished to explode ; and he la- 
bours to re-establish the same division of power^ 
and office among the gods, which yet he had 
confidently resolved into Jupiter alone ! But it 
has already appeared, that deities thus nume- 
rous and weak were wholly incompetent to 
vatisfy the expectation of their votaries. Their. 

iv^n controul was narrow and unimportant ; 

nd they could not confer on others the bless- 

♦ Ex eo enim poterimus, inquit, scire quern, cujusque rei. 
as&, Deum advocare atque invocare debeamus j ne faciamus 

mimi solent, et optemus h Libero aquara, k Lymphis viiium. 

V. Dei, lib. iv. c. 22. 
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ings of eternity which were beyond the limits 
of their jurisdiction, or exceeded the powers of 
their nature. 

Such then is the dilemma with which the 
patrons of idolatry were harassed by the 
Christian writers. If the gods are supposed 
to exist, the meanness of their nature, the in- 
significance of their employments, and the mu- 
tual checks resulting from an authority thus 
various and divided, sufficiently show how in* 
capable they are of bestowing the great re- 
wards of the life to come. On the other hand, 
if all the gods are resolved into Jupiter, and if 
Jupiter himself is resolved into the soul of the 
world, the deity becomes a mere physical prin- 
ciple. There is no longer a Providence ; and 
consequently, the expectation of a future retri- 
bution is at an end. 

A nearer and more particular view of the 
system of Varro will inform us, what was the 
real nature of the Roman theology. Besides 
the classical amusement which it may produce, 
and its illustration of the principles of those 
books with which you are daily conversant, it^ 
will convince us all, that the efforts of naturaL- 
wisdom were totally incompetent to the disco — 
very of religious truth ; that the Pagan worshif:^ 
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was a mixture of ignorance, superstition, and 
duplicity ; that it was unworthy of the deity, 
and therefore falsely aspired to the privilege 
i^hich was claimed for it, of bestowing eternal 
happiness. 

The " Antiquities" of Varro are unfortunately 
lost. However, from the notices of this work 
ipvhich remain in other writers,* we are to infer 
tJaSit it was one of the choicest monuments of 
S'^i^ius and patriotism, of which antient Rome 
t^^ to boast. For the principal knowledge 
^vv^hich we have of this Pagan treatise, we are 
is:B.debted to Christianity; and from the minute 
S'tiatement of its plan by Augustin alone we are 
enabled to collect both its object and its cha- 



The whole work consisted of forty-one books, 
"^^hich were divided into two unequal parts. f 
The first of these treated " Of things human ;" 
*lie second, ^' Of things divine." On the 
fiarmer argument were employed twenty-four 

* In the edition of Varro which I use — Durdrechti 1619^ the 
fragments are copious. They might yet be increased. 

t Cir. Dei^ lib. tL c. 3. The sentences of Augustin are 
frequently long and involved ; and, in order to give perspicuity 
^nd briskness to his statement, it is necessary to take it to 
P«ecct, and aet it up again in a more convenient form. 
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books, to which was also prefixed an introduc- 
tory book, explanatory of the general nature of 
that division of the subject. But it is with the 
second part that we are principally concerned. 
To this also was prefixed, in one book, a dis- 
course concerning the subject th^t remained to 
be treated. In the distribution of the subject 
itself, the same order was observed, which had 
been established' in the former portion of the 
work ; and from persons, who were first con- 
sidered, the discussion proceeded to places, 
times, and things. In this fourfold division 
therefore were described the officiators in the 
solemnities of the gods ; the temples, or spots, 
in which any religious rites were performed ; the 
festival-days set apart for divine celebrations, 
and the sacred rites themselves, whether of a 
public or a private nature ; and to each divi- 
sion were allotted three books.* But the de- 
scription of a pompous and circumstantial 
worship, without a statement of the objects for 
the sake of which it was instituted, would have 
been of little value. We know too, from the 
confession of Varro, that what the Romans 
most desired, was, some information concerning, 

* In the former part, each division contained six hooks. 
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the gods themselves.* In order therefore to 
gratify this curiosity, he added a fifth division, 
containing also three books. In the first, were 
enumerated the known gods ; in the second, 
the unknown ; or, as the term seems to be ex- 
plained in another place, those gods, concerning 
iw^hose authority, or whose proper manner of 
. vrorship, doubts were entertained.f In the last, 
vrere described the principal and select deities. 

* Quia oportebat dicere^ et maxim^ id expectabatur^ quibus 
exhibeant, de ipsis quoque Diis tres conscripsit extremos. Civ. 

Dei, lib. vi. c. 3. 

f These uncertain, gods of Varro necessarily remind us of 
*' the unknown God*' of the Athenians. The power of the Pagan 
deities was split into departments ; and sometimes an event 
occurred which could not be attributed with certainty to any 
flepartment. In such cases^ they made their acknowledgments 
at large to the god or goddess within whose presidency it might 
be. See note to p. 62. Augustin justly triumphs over Varro's 
indifference even towards the known gods : — Cum in hoc 
libello (the second book of his fifth division) dubias de Diis 
opiniones posuero^ reprehendi non debeo. Qui enim putabit 

judicari oportere et posse, cdm audierit, faciet ipse. Ego 
cntiiks perdud possum^ ut in primo libro quse dixi^ in dubitad- 

onem revocem^ qukm in hoc quae praescribam, omnia ut ad 
cdiquam dirigam summam. Civ. Dei, lib. vii. c. 17. The true 

^leological principle is, not to surrender what we know, be- 

^snse some things remain unknown. Varro reverses this ; and 

S.S ready to doubt even his known gods, rather than speak, with 

s^iaj poeitiveDess, about the unknown. 

O 
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And hence were formed sixteen books, on the 
gods, and the worship due to them by the 
Romans. 

The theology thus taught by Varro is divided 
into three branches, the mythic, or fabulous ; 
the civil ; and the natural. The first he confines 
to the poets, and pronounces it to be best 
adapted to the entertainments of the theatre. 
In this part of Pagan theology too, he is com- 
pelled to confess, as others did, that there were 
many things unworthy of the gbds, and deserv- 
ing the severest reprehension : and it is observ- 
able, that in the explanations of their system, 
the Heathen mythologists refused to allow the 
validity of any arguments brought against them 
from this branch of their superstition. One 
deity is supposed to spring from the head of 
Jupiter, and another from his thigh. Some of 
the celestials are celebrated as accomplished 
thieves in their own persons, and the patrons 
of thieving in others. Some are represented 
as descending from their dignity for some base 
or immoral purpose, or engaged in the menial 
service of their very worshippers ;* and most 

* Id eo (it is Varro who speaks of the fabulous theology) 
sunt multa contra dignitatem et naturam immortalium ficta. 
In hoc enim est^ ut Deus alius ex capite, alius ex fenunre .sit> 



1 
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of them have their acts of lewdness and pro- 
fligacy recorded in all the wanton ornament of 
verse. It was attempted indeed, by some 
writers, who were either zealous for the honour 
of the gods, or anxious to discover a philosophy 
hidden under the veil of licentiousness, to inter- 
pret these descriptions in a manner that should 
be less offensive to decency and common sense,* 
Accordingly, Varro himself, in aid of his repro- 
bation of such histories, solves that of Saturn 
into the philosophy of the earth. Saturn swal- 
lowed his own children; but the meaning of 
t:he fable is, that the earth receives again into 
its bosom those seeds which it had previously 

in hoc^ ut Dii furati sint^ ut adulteraverint^ ut servierint homini. 
Civ. Dei, lib. Ti. c. 5. 

* After the successfdl propagation of Christianity, these 
iKtories were allegorized by the later Platonics throogh another 
vuodTe. Their literal meaning would prove the Heathen gods 
tjo have been the worst of men -, and this was one of the strong 
argoments of the early writers of the Church against the prac- 
t.ice of idolatry. Porphyry therefore and Proclus, in their 
Interpretations of the secret meaning of Homer, drew a code 
c»£ morals from the wanderings of Ulysses, and a system of 
J' Hik i iiiil tliec^ogy from his tales of the gods. Plotinus bestowed 
tlie same decent industry on the worship of Venus^ and made 
kcr o ui w anl rites to signify much hidden sanctity ; pri scorn m 
^cVcneie Bsbnlas fer^ omnes ad res sanctas et morales ingcnios6 
^nUt. Moshrim, Dissert. Ecdes. toI. i. p. 141 . 

o2 
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produced.* Yet, notwithstanding his occa- 
sional attempts to cover the deformity of this 
part of the Heathen theology, he is content to 
abandon it to the scorn which it so justly 
deserved, and from which he was conscious 
that it could not be rescued by any contrivance. 
Accordingly, the poets were left to indulge 
their imaginations as they pleased ; and no vin- 
dication of the Pagan superstition was seriously 
thought of by Varro within their licentious de- 

partment-t 

The ostensible support which he gave was 
to the second, the civil branch. This, as he 
acknowledges, had for its object the benefit of 
the state; and indeed it is obvious, not only 
from the subject itself, but from the manner in 
which he treated it, that his patronage of this 
description of religious ceremonies sprung from 
no settled belief in their efficacy towards the 
future happiness of the soul, but was the effect 
of political motives only. He saw that the 
people could not be controlled without some- 

* Opinatur Varro, quod pertineat Saturnus ad semina, quae 
iu terram^ de qud oriuntur, itemm recidunt. Itemque alii alio 
modo et similiter caetera. Cit. Dei, lib. vi. c. 8. 

t Loquebatur de fabulosd (theologid) quam liber^ k se pu- 
tavit esse culpandam. — ib. c. 5. 
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thing which should look like religion, aJid 
promise occupation or amusement tb their rest- 
less minds. Varro therefore joined with other 
writers of the gravest authority, in securing the 
public tranquillity through the maintenance of 
those superstitions which he inwardly despised. 
Polybius drops a sentiment of this nature 
amidst the high praises which he bestows on 
the religious habits of the Romans ; and Varro 
confesses, that, if he had been called to legis- 
late for Rome in its infant state, he would have 
thought it prudent not to institute the very 
ceremonies which he openly defends; but he 
^was bom in a late age of the republic, and 
pleaded his justification in the force of the 
custom which he followed !* 

What then was the nature of the civil theo- 
logy thus recommended ? It consisted in the 
knowledge of the deities to be worshipped, of 
the ceremonies appropriated to them by the 

* NoDDe ita confitetur^ non se ilia judicio suo sequi, quae 
Gtvitatem Romanam instituisse commemorate ut si earn civita- 
tem novam constitueret^ ex natrn^ pot ids formuld Deos nomi- 
Haque Deonim se fuisse dedicaturum, non dubitet confiteri ? 
OiT. Dei, lib. iv. c. 31. This is repeated, lib. vi. c. 4 : ex ua- 
tura {onnuM se scripturum fuisse, si novam ipse conderet civi- 
^^item : quia ver6 jam veterem invenerat, non se potuissc nisi 
^08 coosuetudinem sequi. 
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authority of the state, and of the sacrifices to 
be offered by the people.* Every citizen there- 
fore was interested in this intelligence, upon 
the principle already explained; but to the 
priests it was of particular importance, for on 
them rested the public administration of the 
ceremonies. But who were the gods, to whom 
these services were appointed by the state? 
For the most part, they were the ssune with 
those already reprobated by Varro. It was the 
opprobrium of the civil theology, that, whatever 
distinctions were attempted in its favour, it 
constantly relapsed into the fabulous. t The 
cause of the state was, in fact, the cause of the 
poets; and if at any time it exhibited rites 
more particularly its own, they were, if possible, 
still baser and more licentious than the per- 
formances which the stage produced for the 
common amusement of the people. This will 
appear from a short reference: 1st, to the 
statues of the gods. 2d, to the scenic games 
appointed to their honour. And 3d, to some 

* In quo est, quos Deos public^ colere, quae sacra et sacri- 
ficia facere quemque par sit. Civ. Dei, lib. vi. c. 5. 

t Nee alii Dii ridentur in theatris, qukm qui adorantur in 
templis; nee aliis ludos exbibetis, qukm quibus yictimas immo- 
latis. Civ. Dei, lib. vi. c. 6. 
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of the ceremonies expressly ordered by the 
senate^ and deemed^ in a peculiar manner, 
religious. 

1 . The statues, sanctioned by the approba- 
tion of the pontifices, were in exact agreement 
with the descriptions of the poets in shape, age, 
sex, dress, and other circumstances.* The state 
Jupiter had a beard; and the state Mercury 
had none. In the same spirit of conformity, 
adoration was paid to an aged Saturn, and to 
a youthful Apollo. And so of the rest. Nay, 
the very nurse of Jupiter had its statue in the 
Capitol. This was a boldness which equalled 
all the indiscretion of the poets. Indeed it 
justified the doctrine of Euhemerus,' which had 
notwithstanding given so much offence to the 
piety of Rome. It practically allowed what 
had been so scandalously related by that histo- 
rian, who affirmed the mortality of all the gods, 
and gave an account of their births and burials If 

* Revocatur igitur ad theologiam civilem theologia fabulosa; 
et haec tota quae merito culpanda et respuenda judicature pars 
bujus est quae colenda atque obsenranda censetur. Quid enim 
aliud ostendunt ilia simulachra^ foriuae^ aetates^ sexus^ habitus 
Deonmi ? Nunquid barbatum Jovem^ imberbem Mercurium 
poetsB habent^ pontifices non habent? Civ. Dei^ lib. vi. c. 7. 

t Quid de ipso Jove senserunt^ qui ejus nutricem in Capitolio 
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2. Livy tells us, for what purpose scenic 
games were first appointed at Rome :* and it 
is too notorious to be dwelt upon, that the most 
popular stage productions of the poets were 
frequently performed, by order of the state, 
either for the sake of averting misfortunes, 
or of doing honour to some particular deities.. 
Amobius informs us what subjects were sup- 
posed to be most acceptable to them. We 
might be inclined to pardon Hercules, who felt 
a complacency from the performance of the 
Trachinise of Sophocles ; or the play, honoured 
with his own name, by Euripides. But unfor- 
tunately for the credit of civil theology, Jupiter 
took a particular satisfaction in the repetition 
of his own adulterous exploits in the Amphitryo 
of Plautus ; and if the impure dance of Europa, 
or Leda, of Ganymede, or Danae, were added, 
he was effectually soothed, and his worshippers 
had nothing more to fear from his indignation-t 

posuerunt? Nonne atteslati sunt Euemero^ qui omnes tales 
Deos, non fabulosd garrulitate sed historic^ diligentid^ homines 
fuisse mortalesque conscripsit ? ib. 

* Lib. vii. c. 2. 

t Fonit animos Jupiter^ si Amphitryo fuerit actus pronunci- 
atusque Plautinus ? . Aut si Europa, si Leda, Ganymedes fuerit. 
saltatus, aut Danae, motum compescit irarum } Amoh. lib. 7^ 
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It needs not to be added, what similar sub- 
jects were preferred by the other deities whose 
worship was prescribed by the state. We see 
enough to convince us, that the civil theology 
is thus far the same with the fabulous, and 
therefore liable to the same reprobation. 

3. What were the rites which civil theology 
might claim, in a more peculiar manner, for its 
own, may be seen in the practices of the Capi- 
tol and the services solemnly prescribed for 
the gods. 

Seneca, in a treatise which is lost, described 
the superstitious and degrading practices, which 
prevailed under the sanction of the pontifices.* 
In. comparison of these, he is inclined to ex- 
cuse the madness of the Egyptians themselves. 
Osiris was, ' indeed, periodically lost ; lost by 

* In eo libro qaem contra superstitiones condidit, multo 
^xypiodib atque vehementii^s reprehendit ipse civilem istam et 
mbanam theologiam^ qnim Varro theatricam atque fabulosam. 
Cir. "Dei, lib. ▼!. c. 10. The whole chapter is very carious. 
Xt is important too^ as it proves the degrading nature of idolatry. 
TThe practices of the CapiUd would not elevate the character of 
the savages of New Zealand. This treatise of Seneca is also 
alluded to by Tertullian^ who draws some advantage to his ar- 
^mnent from it : — Infrendite, inspumate^ iidem estis qui Sene- 
■liqnem phnibus et amarioribus de vestri superstitume 
probatis. ApoL c. 12. 
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those who never possessed him, and joyfully 
found again by those who never lost him. This 
was an annual folly. But look at the daily 
ones of the Capitol. One officer attends to tell 
Jupiter what o'clock it is ; another is his lictor ; 
and another, by the movement of his arms, 
seems as if he meant to be his anointer.* Juno 
also has her female attendants. Some stand at a 
reverential distance from her statue, and skil- 
fully twist their fingers, as if they were curling 
her hair, and had to perform the part of her 
dressing women. The same attention is shewn 
to Minerva; and some hold looking-glasses for 
both. But the gods are waited upon for civil 
business also. Some come to submit their 
. law-suits to them, offer the pleadings to their 
inspection, and instruct them in the merits of 
their cases. Others beg them to become their 
sureties. Meanwhile, a decrepit old mime, 

* Alius boras Jovi nunciat^ alius lictor est^ alius unctor^ qui 
vauo motu brachiorum imitatur ungentem. Civ. Dei^ lib. vi. 
c. 10. This is preceded by the mention of another office. 
Alius numina Deo subjicit. Was the superiority of the Capi- 
toline Jupiter proclaimed aloud at stated times^ that the other 
deities might observe a due distance in their pretensions? 
Homer sometimes makes Jupiter assert his rights, as if they 
were in some danger of being forgotten or contested : — 

rvufcnr* cirecd'*, oaov iifu Btwp K&pri^os cLvdyrtay. II. lib. 8. 
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now useless for the stage, acts every day before 
the statses, with such small strength as he 
has ; as if what had been long since discarded 
by men, were good enough to be offered to the 
gods.* 

However, this absurd dedication of useless 
services is innocent in comparison of what re- 
mains ; for some women, who fancy themselves 
the favourites of Jupiter, come to sit near him 
in the Capitol, notwithstanding the presence of 
Juno, and her knovm irritation at these intru- 
sions upon her prerogative. But vanity over- 
comes their fear, and they are already to en- 
counter every danger for the sake of their dear 
Jupiter ! f 

If to these enormities we add the profligate 
deifications ordered by the senate, and the im- 
Bftorality essentially connected with the most 
solemn of the Roman ceremonies, the character 
of the civil theology will be concluded, and the 
cause of the poets amply avenged. 

* Ddctns arrhiminniB seoex jam decrqntiu, ^uoddi^ id 
Oifilaiio numnm agebftt, quasi I>u Ube&ter epectarent, quern 
deuenat. ib. 

leot qnadam in Ca^utolio^ qiue te k Jove amaii fnttaut^ 
mis qmidcm^ si credere poetis TdiB, incondifisuiUB^ re- 
ib. 
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It is impossible to allude, without shame, ta 
the foul histories of Larentina and Flora, to 
whom, notwithstanding, divine honours were 
paid by order of the state.* Augustin justly 
observes, that if the scandal belonging to these 
impure deities had been the mere effect of 
poetic licentiousness, the defenders of Paganism 
would gladly have availed themselves of so con- 
venient a refuge ; and enormities, more than 
usually outrageous, would have been charged 
to the account, already too great, of the fabu- 
lous theology.f 

But a similar viciousness belonged to their 
gravest services. In the sacred rites of Juno, 
as they were practised in her own Samos, she 
was supposed to be given in marriage to Jupi- 

« 

* Lactantius gives a ^ller view of what he calls propria^ 
Romanonim religiones^ in the 20th and 21st chapters of his 
first hook^ Instil. The Romans scrupled indeed to sacrifice 
children to Saturn^ as the Carthaginians did : hut every other 
foreign ahomination was welcome to the Capitol. Qu6d ei 
Poeni suos filios sacrificaverunt^ non recepere Roraani. At 
verd ista magna Deorum mater etiam Romanis templis castra* 
tos intulit, atque istam saevitiam moremque servavit. Avg. 
Civ. Dei, lib. vii. c. 26. 

t HsBC si poetae fingerent, si mimi agerent, ad fabniosam 
theologiam dicerentur proculdubio pertinere, et h, civilis theo^ 
logis dignitate separanda judicarentur. Civ. Dei, lib. vi. c. 7. 
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ter ; and the nuptial ceremonies were circum- 
Btantially represented by the priests. 

The worship of Ceres too, renewed the vio- 
lence done to Proserpine ; and the god Pluto, 
her uncle, was pursued with lighted torches, in 
imitation of the fires once borrowed from ^tna 
. for her discovery. The lamentations for Ado- 
. nis were a principal part of the profligate rites 
of Venus ; — and, above all> the processions of 
the Galli, and their impure actions in honour 
of the mother of the gods, exceeded in baseness 
-smd ribaldry whatever the poets had loosely 
^nwrritten, or the stage, amidst all its pruriency, 
liad ventured to represent.* In his youth, Au- 
^^stin had witnessed these abominable rites, 
^md partaken in the impious celebrations.f He 

* Vicit Matris magn» omnes Deos filios, non numinis mag- 
'^tudo^ sed criminis. Civ. Dei, lib. vil. c. 26. 

-f Veniebamus dos etiam aliquando adolescentes ad specta- 

^nla ladibriaqne sacrilegiorum : spectabamns arreptitios, audie- 

lanms symphoniacos, ludis turpissimis, qui Diis Deabdsque 

^exhibebantur, oblectabamur. Coelesti virgini, et Berecynthiae 

snatri Deonim omDinm, ante ejus lecticam, die solenni lavatio- 

^118 ^us, talia per publicum cantitabantur k nequissimis sceni- 

^is, qualia non dico matrem Deorum, sed matrem qualiumcun- 

^|iie senatonim, imo ver6 qualia nee matrem ipsorum scenicorum 

^eoeiet aodiie. Civ. Dei, lib- ii. c. 4. Compare the confession 

oi AidoImiu : lib. L — Venerabar, O coedtas ! nnper simolacra 
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speaks of them^ therefore, with equal knowledg 
and detestation. Nor indeed is any thing moi 
impressive than the manner in which some < 
the early Christians refer to the practices c 
their past idolatry. We see at once the sham 
and triumph of their minds ; and the confessio 
of their Pagan offences borrows an animatid 
from the consciousness that they have now 
nearer knowledge of God and their duty, an 
are raised to the hopes of Heaven through tfa 
happy acceptance of a purer faith. 

Such were the superstitions publicly sane 
tioned and allowed by the senate of Rome. 
We have seen with what bitterness Senec 
inveighed against them, and with what zex 
they were recommended by Varro. What the 
were the motives of a conduct thus different 

inod6 ex fomacibus prompta^ in incudibus Deos et ex maUe 
fiabricatos ; with his fine apostrophe to the true God : O ma; 
ime, O summe rerum invisibilium Procreator ! O ipse inyis 
et nullis unquam comprehense naturis ! Dignus^ dignus es vei 
si modd te dignum mortali dicendum est ore^ cui spirans omn 
intellig^nsque natura^ et habere et agere nunquam desinat gri 
tias ; cui totd conveniat viti genu nixo procumbere^ etrontinu 
tis precibus supplicare. ib. 

* H«c dedecora non poetarum^ sed populorum 5 non mim* 
rum^ sed sacrorum -, non theatrorum^ sed templorum ; id es 
non fabulQ8», sed civilis theologiae. Civ. Dei^ lib. vi. c. 7. 
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The intolerance of Paganism compelled Varro 
to uphold the civil establishment of its gods. 
With a slavish patriotism, therefore, he enjoined 
to others a political reverence for the objects 
of his own contempt, and gave countenance 
to a system useful only for the purpose of 
deceit.* 

Seneca was of a different temperament, but 
finally swayed by the same fears. His dispo- 
sition to boldness of words led him to indulge 
his censure of the worship that prevailed around 
him. But his practice betrays the servile prin- 
ciple by which he was actuated ; and he closes 
his courageous invective with the memorable 
profession, that the impropriety of these rites 
ought to be no impediment to the performance 
of them. The public authority has enjoined 
them, and therefore they are to be received. 
They may be unworthy of the gods, but they 
are acceptable to the state, by whose will they 
are appointed If 

* Hie cert^ ubi potuit, ubi ausus est^ ubi impunitum putavit^ 
quanta mendacissimis fabulis naturae Deorum fieret injuria^ 
sine caligine ullius ambiguitatis expressit. Civ. Dei^ lib. vi. 
c. 5. 

i* Ait enim } Quae omnia sapiens servabit tanquam legibus 
jussa^ non tanquam Diis grata. Augustin justly charges him 
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We come then to the last species of theology, 
the natural ; the object of which was to inquire 
concerning the gods, who they were, where they 
resided, their descent and quality, when they 
began to exist ; whether they were created or 
eternal ; whether they sprung from the fire of 
Heraclitus, the numbers of Pythagoras, or the 
atoms of Epicurus ; and other such questions. 
This, Varro believed to be the only true and 
dignified part of religion ; but judging it unfit 
for the use of the people at large, he confined 
the knowledge of it to the philosophers ; to the 
private opinions of speculative men, or the dis- 
putations of the schools.* 

. His opinion then, in agreement with that of 
the principal men of letters at Rome, was, that 
God was the soul of the world, and that the 
world itself was a God,t compounded of a souL 

with hypocrisy, and the guilt of deceiviog the people, who must^ 
have thought his worship of the gods sincere. Civ. Dei, lib— ^ 

vi . c. 10. 

* Varro thus briefly expresses the use and application of 
each branch of his theology : Mythicon appellant, quo maium^ 

ntuntur poets 5 physicon^ quo philosophi 3 civile, quo populi s 
— nihil in hoc genere culpavit, quod physicon vocavit. Remo-^ 
vet tamen hoc genus ^ foro, id est, k populis 3 scholis vero e^ 

p arietibus clausit. Civ. Dei, lib. vi. c. 5. 

t Dicit ergo Varro, adhuc de naturali theologid prsloquens > 



I 
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^md a body. But having thus bestowed on the 
vniverse an apparent unity of existence and de- 
sign, he proceeds to divide it into two great 
3portions, the heaven and the earth ; and these 
«gain are subdivided: the former, into the 
:»ther or superior sky, and the air ; the latter 
into water, and the ground on wiiich we tread. 
^All these divisions are full of souls, which, how- 
ever, are distinguished in dignity according to 
'the places which they respectively occupy. In 
"^e sky and air, are immortal souls; in the 
^water and on the earth, are mortal ones. The 
«pace between the highest vault of heaven, and 
"^he circle of the moon, is possessed by constel- 
lations and stars. These are not only aethe- 
T'eal souls, but celestial gods: nor are they 
^merely apprehended to be such by the mind, 
T)ut are clearly seen by the eyes of men. 
Again, from the circle of the moon, to the region 
of the clouds and winds, are aerial souls. These, 
on the other hand, do not appear to the eye, 
but are understood by the mind, and are known 
by the name of heroes, lares, and genii. 

Deum se arbitrari esse animam mundi^ quern Graeci vocant 
K6fffiov, et hunc ipsum mundum esse Deum. Civ. Dei^ lib. 
Til. €. 6. Consult this whole chapter for the particulars stated 
in the text. 
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With a deity thus defined, and a mundane 
system thus explained, Varro endeavours to 
reconcile the civil worship of images. Its prin- 
ciple, therefore, was pronounced to be entirely 
physical. The vulgar knew nothing of it ; and 
in their supplications to the gods, it is probable 
that they thought only of the statues immedi- 
ately before their eyes. But those, to whoAi 
the secret reasons of the Pagan worship were 
&miliar, well knew the ccmnection between the 
outward image and the inward principle. The 
true doctrine therefore was, that while the eye 
of the worshipper was fixed on the statue, his 
mind thought of the soul of the world and it9 
parts ; and in this manner were the gods made 
present to his understanding.* And this he 
states to have been the real meaning of the first 

* Eas interpretationes sic Van'o commendat, ut dicat antiquos?^ 
simulachra Deoriim^ et insignia, ornatusque confinxisse j qua^ 
ci!^m ocnlis animadvertissent hi, qui adissent doctrinae mysteria^ 
possent animain mundi ac partes ejus, id est, Deos veros aDhn<^ 
videre. Civ. Dei, lib. vii. c. 5. The Egyptian philosophy, ^ 
the far-famed Hermes is to b^ the expounder of.it^ brought th^ 
gods nearer to the worshipper. When the statue was made, i€^ 
seems that a god immediately came into it by invitation, aaA 
dwelt there ! Augustin gives some extracts from a profess 
work of Hermes, of which a Latin translation was curreiit i 
the fifth century. Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. 23, 24, 26. 
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JUTentors of statues. They knew that the ra- 
^on^ soul of man comes nearer than any other 
'thing to the nature of an immortal intelligence, 
^r the soul of the world. But it is not visible. 
"Wishing therefore to communicate a fixed im- 
pression of it, they deemed it proper to repre- 
sent the outward figure of man. This compre- 
Jhends the soul : and thus, the one part, however 
^ifierent in its nature, becomes a sensible indi- 
cation of the other. This reasoning extends to 
"the gods. The soul of the world, into which all 
the deities are to be resolved, is equally invi- 
sible with the soul of man. But it already 
appears, that an human statue is the indication 
^f an interior human soul. It also appears that 
the human soul has the nearest resemblance to 
the soul of the world, or God. Hence it fol- 
lows, that the worship of statues, though of 
human shape, is ultimately intended for the 
Deity ; and the mind of the votary is carried 
by these intermediate stages to the proper ob- 
ject of adoration. He illustrates this reasoning 
by a supposition. If the nature, or function, 
of each god is to be indicated by a selection of 
some outward token, what, for the sake of 
example, would be required by Bacchus ? A 
flaggon placed upon his altar. This is the 

p2 
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symbolic representation of wine ; for the thing 
containing has a comprehensive meaning, and 
ilignifies also the thing contained."* And, on 
the same principle^ does the establishment of 
images point out the true theology, by ascend- 
ing to the soul of the world, through the body 
and soul of man. 

Lest this inference should be doubted, he 
proceeds to fortify the grounds on which he had 
placed it.* The worship of images was declared 
to be reasonable, on account of the similitude 
of the sQul of man to the soul of the world. He 
points out, therefore, in a particular manner, 
the correspondence of the human body with 
the material world, and of the human soul with 
the soul of the universe. 

There are three degrees of soul which extend 

through all nature, and which are to be dis- 

. cergied by their respective operations.! In man, 

* Tanquam si vasa ponerentur causd notandorum Deonim, 
et in Liberi aedem oenophorum sisteretur^ quod et significaret 
vinum^ per id quod continet^ id quod continetur ; ita per simu- 
lachrura, quod formam habet faumanamy significari animam. 
rationalem^ quod eo velut vase natura ista soleat contineri, cujus 
naturae Deum volunt esse^ vel Deos. Haec sunt mysteria doc* 
trinae, in quse iste vir dbctissimus peaetraverat^ unde in hicem. 
i«ta proferret. Civ, Dei, ib. vii. c. 5. 

t A^arro in eodem libro de Diis selectis, tres esse affirmat; 
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the lowest degree of it prevails throughout his 
body, and has only a vegetative power. This 
shews itself in the formation and growth of the 
bones, nails, and hair. The parts of the world, 
correspondent with these, are trees, stones, and 
those productions of the earth, which have an 
insensible growth, and may be said to live, in a 
mode peculiar to themselves. The second de- 
gree of the soul of man rises to the formation of 
sense, and terminates in the powers of seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling. To 
this again answers the aether, in which region 
of the world Varro supposes its sense to dwell. 
The third and highest degree of the human 
soul is its intellectual part. This is denomi- 
nated the genius ef man ; and by the possession 
of this he is distinguished from all other animals. 
With this too corresponds the highest degree 
of the soul of the world, which is called God. 
Shooting through the aether, it reaches the 
stars, and stamps them gods. Pervading the 
earth, it forms the goddess Tellus ; and pene- 
trating the ocean, it produces the divinity of 
Neptune !* 

anime gradus in omni universdque naturd. Civ. Dei> lib. vii. 

c. 23 . See the whole chapter for the particulars stated in the text. 

* Tertiam porro, quam et animam ejus Duncupat,'qu» scilicet 
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Thus fanciful and slender was the proof of 
the internal principle on which idolatry was said 
to be founded; thus remote and unimpressive 
was the interpretation which the best natural 
wisdom gave to the establishments of natural 
religion ! It is needless to dwell upon the im- 
piety and the self-contradiction which prevail 
in the system that has just been reviewed. We 
see, that, for the sake of a favourite principle, 
the soul of man is finally identified with Jupi- 
ter, or the soul of the world. Both are there- 
fore to be worshipped, or neither ; man is God, 
or Jupiter is man! The same gods too are 
once more produced by the very philosophy 
which was employed to disprove their existence. 
The fabulous theology was first reprobated by 
Varro himself; and the civil, which was equally 
reprobated by Seneca, was afterwards proved 
to be the same with the fabulous. But we now 
see, that the natural theology, whose real object 
it was to supersede them both, brings us round 
to them again ! No more, therefore, shall b^ 
said of the particular tenets or pretensions of* 

pervenit in aslra : earn quoque asserit facere Deos 5 et per ean^ 
quando in terram permanat^ Deam Tellurcin 3 quod autetn ind^ 
permeat in mare, atque oceanum, Deum esse Neptunum. Civ- 
Dei^ lib. vii. c. 23. 
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thiii theology. But from the subject, thus re- 
j^resented, a few general inferences may be 
instructively drawn. 

1 ., In its religious institutions, Paganism 

looked to no object beyond political conveni- 

eiiCe« On this ground alone, Varro supported 

Ac civil theology of his country ; and, in the 

division of his work, professedly treated of 

Rome before its gods, the latter having derived 

all their worship from the will of the former.* 

Revelation is independent of the establishments 

of men. Through the Divine blessing indeed, 

H is eminently applicable to the civil condition 

of the world ; and those nations are the happiest 

which admit most of its influence into the 

direction of their policy. Our own country 

exhibits a glorious example of true religion 

allied with the state, and of the benefits result- 

* Varronis jgitur confitentis ideo sc prliis de rebus humanis 
scripsisse^ posted de divinis^ quia divins istae ab bominibus 
itttliiat® stint^ b»c ratio est : — sic ut prior est^ inquit, pict(V, 
ffoim tabula picta; prior faber, quam sedificium^ ita priores 
sunt civitates, qu&m ea quae h, civitatibus sunt instituta. Civ. 
Dei, lib. vi. c. 4. He says indeed, that if he were to write of the 
entire nature of the gods, he would place the gods first. But we 
have seen enough of his sentiments to be persuaded, that this was 
only a convenieint shelter from the imputation of disrespect to the 
gods, or a secret preference of bis own natural theology to the civil. 
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ing to both; the state hallowed by religion^ 
religion defended by the state. But whatever 
be the views of human governments, whether 
they admit or refuse a connection with it, the 
Crospel maintains its own character. The ever- 
lasting word of God is not altered by any autho* 
rity of man ; and *' Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever."* 

2. The only theology, to which Varro gave 
a genuine approbation, he confined to the phi- 
losophical part of his countrymen. Hence it 
is evident, that he had discovered in it nothing 
which tended to the common benefit of the 
world, nothing which ultimately affected the 
soul of man. It might amuse curiosity, but- 
did not lead to happiness. How different the 
religion of Christ ! " Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.^f Th^ 
common interest is proved by the necessity of a^ 
common knowledge. Every soul is the object- 
of God's gracious call ; and it is the charac- 
teristic of Christianity, not that it addresses only" 
"the wise man after the flesh ;" not that it is con- 
fined to the " mighty,"or the " noble ;"J but that 
** the poor have the Gospel preached to them."^ 

* Hebrews, xiii. 8. t St. Mark^ xvi. 15. 

t 1 Cor. i. 26. § St. Matthew, xt. 5. 



■^ 
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3. From the maimer in which Varro treats 
liis subject, it is evident that he regarded the 
^ods with no vulgar eye. He did not worship 
them, as others did, for the sake of the temporal 
l>enefits which they were popularly suppose^ 
i» confer. Yet it is observable, that neither 
does he lock forward to future blessings from 
their hands. In his whole discussion, mention 
ds no where made of eternal life !* What may 
we infer from this ? That those Romans who 
professed the hope of future happiness from 
their gods, spoke from no settled conviction, 
but from the obvious disappointment of present 
expectations. Varro, the great master of Ro- 
man theology, had held out no promise to the 
soul, had made no discovery of eternity ; nor 
can he be supposed to have entertained a hope, 
of which he gives " no sign." Here then is 
the great triumph of the Gospel. Its charac- 
teristic is the promise of the life *' which is to 
come," of eternal happiness through faith in 
Christ, and obedience to his commands. ** I 
go to prepare a place for you, that where I am, 

* Id hdc totd serie pulcherrimse ac subtilissimae distribiitioiiis^ 
et distinctionis^ vitam xternam frustra quaeri et sperari, facil- 
lim^ apparet. Civ. Dei^ lib. vi. c. 3. 
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ye may be also/"* And he who gave this pro- 
mifte to the world, shall appear oncd again f(3* 
the consummation of it. ** The Son of Man 
shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him. He shall sit upon the throne of his 
glory, and before him shall be gathered all 
nations, and he shall separate the one from the 
other. The wicked shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment, but the righteous into lif<^ 

etemal."t 

* St. John^ xiv. 2, 3. f St. Matthew^ ut. 46^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

^LATO SUPPOSED TO TEACH HIGHER DOCTRINES TUAN 
OTHER PAGANS. ..INDISCREET ADMIRATION OF HIM... 
SCHOOL OF ALEXANDRIA... HIS DOCTRINE CONCERNING 
THE DEITY. . .SECONDARY GODS . . .DEMONS. . .FROM NONB 
OF THESE COULD ETERNAL LIFE BE DERIVED. 

*Th£ system which has just been reviewedi had 
obtained the admiration of many of the more 
learned and philosophical Pagans. Ashamed 
of the grossness of the common worship of tho 
gods, they gladly accepted so creditable an 
interpretation of it. Varro was therefore sup- 
posed to have made a discovery of the hidden 
and substantial wisdom which originally be- 
longed to the establishment of the popular idol'- 
atry. But the refutation of this branch of 
Heathen theology, was the smallest part of the 
labour of Augustin. The spiritual wantM of hii 
age called for an higher effort against the extra- 
ordinary influence of the name of Plat<i« We 
find, indeed, that impressions, of a peculiar 
kind, had been made on the Christian world by 
the opinions attributed to this eminent man. 
Prom the incidental notice already taken of him, 
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it appears that he adopted and improTed with 
superior eloquence, some of the higher doctrines 
of the school of Pythagoras, which had been 
delivered by Timaeus.* He seems not to have 
been satisfied with the spontaneous formation, 
the self-derived perfection, or durability as- 
cribed by some philosophers to the universe. 
He was therefore supposed to have arrived at 
the knowledge of the Divine Being, and to have 
made the great discoveries of Creation and the 
Unity. From other of his speculations were also 
derived the hopes of an Immortality to the soul. 
On account of the credit which he had acquired 
on these important questions, his philosophy 
was supposed to be particularly formidable to 
the Gospel.f Some flattered themselves that, 
in Plato, they possessed all the instruction 
which was essential to the duty and the welfare 
of man. They therefore deemed all farther 
religious communication to be useless at the 
least, if not presumptuous and on this account 

* See page 181, 

f We see the extraordinary anxiety of Augastin on this 
account. — ^Nunc intentiore opus est animo multo qukm erat in 
superiorum solutione quaestionum^ et explicatione librorum. 
Civ. Dei, libt viii. c. 1 . But it will soon appear^ that his alarm 
was unfounded^ and that he drew his information less from 
Plato himself than from the later Platonic school. 
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irejected the ftdth of Christ. Some, who pro- 
:!fessed the fidth, and saw with regret the alie- 
TiatiOQ from it which was produced by the influ- 
ence cf an admired philosophy, betrayed their 
^weakness in accommodating the Scripture to 
^he doctrines of Plato, and sought to win the 
Pagans, by the discovery of a resemblance 
^which did not exist : nor is Augustin himself 
"^wholly free from this charge. Others, again, 
"took a malick)us advantage of these concessions, 
attacked the Gospel with the weapons furnished 
Tiy its injudicious friends, and exalted the reli- 
^on of nature at the expense of Revelation. 
Some inquiry into the doctrine of Plato was 
~^erefore requisite, not only on account of its 
^^wn character and pretensions, but of its effects 
^n Christianity;* and it was of particular im- 
portance to prove, that, though superior to the 
:system of Varro, it was yet far removed from 
the sublimity of the Gospel ; that in no mode 
of classical theology, however celebrated, was 
-contained the true happiness of man ; and that 
Hevelation alone could teach the proper know- 

* Miraotur quidam, nobis in Christi gratii soctati, ciim 
^udiunt^ vel legunt^ Platonem de Deo ista sensisse^ qus multitm 
^^^ngruere veritati religioais nostree agnoscunt. Civ. Dei, lib. viii. 
«. 11. 
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ledge of God, and efFectuaUy promise the re- 
wards of the ** life which is to come." 

It will assist us in understanding the nature 
of the claims which have been made in favour 
of Plato, if we refer to some of the previous 
systems of philosophy. 

In an early age, wisdom was taught in a- 
simple manner, and without contention. The 
name itself of philosophy was as yet unknown, 
or not commonly adopted; and those, whose 
minds were stored with reflections which might 
be beneficial to the rest of mankind, uttered 
them in brief and impressive sentences. And 
hence came those moral and prudential maxims, 
some of which are still appended to the names 
of the ^* .Wise- men."* At length arose two 
schools, which soon obtained a very high cele- 
brity, and produced that talent for philosophi- 
cal disquisition and dispute, by which Greece 
was afterwards distinguished. Their founders 
were Thales and Pythagoras. The name of 
the former occurs indeed among those of the 
Wise-men ; but not content with this mode of 

* Ciim antea Sapientes appellarentur, qui modo quodam 
laodabiiis yits aliis praestare videbantur, iste (Pythagoras) 
intenogBtw quid prc^to^ur, pbilosophum se esse respondii. 
Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. 2, 
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instruction, he became the parent of the Ionic 
school.* He seems to have been the first who 
directed his inquiries into the properties of 
nature, and the origin and laws of the universe. 
This soon became a fisushionable study, and was 
indulged in that school with much prejudice to 
its theology. Thales, either omitting the agency 
of a deity, or depriving him of his fundamental 
privilege of creation,f pronounced, that from 
one of the elements alone, proceeded the matter 
tployed in the formation of the other parts 



* Ibnici vero generis princeps fuit Thales Mileaius, unm 
illoram septem, qui appellati sunt Sapientes. Sed illi sex yit« 
iienere distinguebantur^ et quibusdam praeceptis ad bene viven- 
Aim accommodatis. Iste autem Thales^ ut successores etiam 
propagaiet^ rerum naturam scrutatus, sn^sque disputationes 
literis mandans, eminuit) maxim^ue admirabilis extitit, qndd, 
aatrologi» numeris comprebensis, defectus solt9 et liuue etiam 
praedicere potuit. ib. 

t Cicero does not rescue blm from this cbarge, notwith- 
standing the introduction of a divine mind. — ^Thales Milesius, 
(it is Velleius wlio speaks,) qui primus de talibus rebus que- 
sivit, aquam dixit esse initium rerum; Denm autem earn men- 
tem quae ex aqud cuncta gigneret. Nat. Deonim, lib. i. — 
Cicero is accurate in his representation of this philosophy. The 
creation of Thales is nothing more than a generation from 
eternal matter. Augustin, however^ understands the prmctpU 
d water in a strict sense, and supposes that no deity was em- 
ployed by Tliales. 
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of the world. One of his successors, fearing, 
that from this restriction to a single element, a 
scarcity of effect might ensue, extended to other 
things that power which Thales had confined 
to water. He therefore ascribed the multipli- 
city of mundane objects to an infinity of prin- 
ciple productive of each of them respectively.* 
Anodier was dissatisfied with an unnecessary 
variety of original subjects, and recurred once 
more to a single element : but making a differ- 
ent choice, he was positive in his preference of 
air,t which afforded a more philosophical origin 
of the universe than water. Content with this 
discovery, he abandoned also the agency of the 
gods; and thought that, if it were necessary to 
affirm any thing concerning them, they were 
only secondary to air, and produced fipom that 
infinite cause. Indeed, from Thales to Arche- 
laus it is impossible to discover the proper 
doctrine of God or creation. In the hands of 

* Anaximander, non ex ud4 re, sicnt Thales ex humore, sed 
ex suis propriis principiis quasque re& nasci putavit. Civ. Dei, 
lib., viii. c. 2. 

t Anaximenem dtscipulum et snccessorem reliquit, qui om- 
oes rerum causas infinito aeri dedit : nee Deos negavit, aut 
tacuit, — non tamen ab ipsis aerem factum, sed ipsos ex aeie 
ortos credidit. ib. 
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these teachers, the Deity lost sometimes his 
own existence, and always his distinctive right 
of creative power;* and the leading propensity 
of the Ionic school was, to dispute concerning 
the comparative antiquity of the elements ; to 
inquire, which of them afforded the most con- 
venient primary matter ; and from what subject 
might begin, with the greatest philosophical 
propriety, the extraction and formation of other 
things. 

Pythagoras had travelled into Italy, and 
taught in a part of it, which, from the extent of 
the Grecian settlements, obtained the name of 
Magna Graecia.t He was therefore the founder 
of the Italian school. From a few fragments of 
its writings which are yet preserved, we see, 
that this school was of a moral and contempla- 

■ 

* Anaxagoras himself supposes matter to have been co-ex- 
istent with the Divine intelligence: — Ylavra )^pr//iara ^v ojuS* 
cira vSc e\d(i>y avra heKotTfirfffev, Diog. Laeit. in Anaxag. 
. t Italicum genus,— ex ed parte Italiae^ quae quondam Magna 
Gnecia nuncupata est^ — autorem babuit Pytbagoram Samiuni. 
Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. 2. — Pliny is inclined to attribute the name 
of Magna Graecia^ not to the extent of tbeir settlements^ but 
to the imposing vanity of the Greeks. He calls them, justly 
enough, genus in suam gloriam efifusissimum ; — and affirms, 
whether justly or not, that their colonies did not occupy more 
than a thousandth part of Italy. 

Q 
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tive cast. To the former part of its character 
is certainly to be referred the doctrine of trans- 
migration,* which was afterwards adopted by 
Plato: to the latter perhaps, its preparation 
for those inquiries into natural truth, and the 
causes of things by which it was eminently dis- 
tinguished. But it is difficult at this time to 
determine, which was its most approved mode 
of considering the mundane philosophy. Of 
the two principal treatises which remain, and 
which, in the opinion of Gale, are drawn from 

* This is expressly stated in the latter part of the cariom 
treatise of the Soul of the World. The scale of transmigra- 
tion is adapted to the conduct of men 5 — cowards are turned 
into women, murderers into wild beasts, and voluptuaries into 
swine; the rash and giddy into birds; and the idle, the un- 
learned, and the stupid, into aquatic creatures, as if they wen 
unwortliy to breathe the common air. TQv fiiy hiKQv, it 
yvvaiKea (rKavea, iroff vfipiy eK^Mfiera' Twr Se fjnaKf^oytJv, £c 
^piutv trutfiara irori KoXaffiV Xdyvbw d* tg avwv ^ Kait^v fwp^ 
iJMs' Kov^p ^e Kal ftET€u}piay, eg trrriv&p &epoirop«^* iipymy ^ 
Kal dtrpaxnaVf dfiadwv re ical hvoifrtav, eg rav tS»v eyv^ptn^ i^eAp, 
p. 566. The other characteristic of the school of Pythagoras 
is prettily expressed by Ovid : — 

Ciimque animo, et vigili perspexerat omnia curd, 
In medium discenda dabat'; coetdmque silentiim • 
Dict4que mirant^m, magni primordia mundi, 
Et rerum causas, et quid natura docebat. 

Met. lib. XV. 
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the most sacred recesses of the Pythagorean 
school, one constructs the world from pre-exist* 
ing matter, employs a deity in its arrangement, 
and places within it a soul necessary for its 
animation and direction. And this is the doc^^ 
trine of Timaeus the Locrian. The other trea- 
tise excludes all interference of a God, and 
pronounces the world to be its own master. 
It was neither created, nor arranged from a 
Chaos. It had no origin, and shall have no 
end. It is self-existent, and necessarily eter- 
nal, and indestructible. And this is the system 
of Ocellus Lucanus.* He talks indeed, as Ar- 
chytas, Euryphamus, and other Pythagoreans 
4o, of " a Grod," and " the Gods;" and he ven- 
tures to assign a limit, within which reside the 
natures which are immortal. The region of the 
Aoon is the dividing isthmus : above it are the 

* AoATce yap fwi to irdy avwXeOpoy cTvac Kal ayivtirov' acl re yap 
t[y, Kol e?ac. C. 1 . Opusc* Mythol. £d. Gale. The indestructi- 
biltty of the universe is afterwards attempted to be proved. 
If its dissolution tak'es place, it must be either into being, or 
non-being. If into being, it will still continue to be. If into 
non-being, an absurdity is affirmed; for, as the world could not 
at first be produced from nothing, (according to the received 
laws of philosophy,) neither can it become nothing, after 
having been something. The conclusion is therefore drawn — 
6fBafTOP /tpa ical avktksOffov r^ vav, 

q2 
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gods, while the space beneath is given up to 
contention and nature, to alternate generation 
and decay.* But the gods, thus supposed, are 
merely free from the dissolution which is the 
portion of man. They are only a physical, 
though a superior, portion of the universe. 
They have no absolute and disposing power, 
but are themselves immortal, on the same prin- 
ciple which makes the world eternal. 

These were the principal authorities of phi- 
losophy till the time of Socrates. 

This extraordinary man had been bred in 
the Ionic school, and was the immediate disci- 
pie of Archelaus. But the dissensions into 
which the followers of Thales had fallen, and 
the unsatisfactory nature of the inquiries in 
which they were commonly engaged, seem to 
have given early offence to his discerning mind; 
and in the Phaedo he is made to account for 
his disgust, in a very lively and natural man- 
ner.f He had a characteristic fondness for the 

* 'ladfjLos yap e^iv ddavaffiaQ Koi yeviaeofQ o irepi Tfjv aeXiivfiy 

Bp6fJU)Q' TO fiey &pu)d£V virep Tavrrjg nay, koi to ew avrriy, ^«v 

Korixti yiyoQ* to ^ viroKaTw ercXr/vijc* ydKovQ kqx (j^vaetag' to fuv 

• (yap) E'Tiv ky dvr^ haWayri yeyoyoTwy, to ^e yiyetric dxoye- 

yovoTitiV' ib. c. 2. 

t 'Eyoi yap, J K£/3f}c, I coc &y iav/Aawg ^ htsB^fOi 
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<iiscovery of truth : and his object was sup- 
posed to be attainable only through an applica- 
tion to the reigning philosophy ; and this was 
termed the history of nature. He applied him- 
self therefore, with great zeal, to the specula- 
tions then prevalent; whether putrescence, 
consequent to the action of heat and cold, were 
capable of producing animals ; — where was the 
seat, and what the cause, of intelligence in 
man :— whether it were the blood or the braip, 
whether it were fire or air: and other such 
questions. But in these pursuits he became 
bewildered and confounded. At length, how- 
ever, he flattered himself that he should find a 
resting-place for his thoughts. Anaxagoras 
was one of the sublimest masters of the Ionic 
school ; and some person had read to Socrates, 
out of a book of his philosophy, the sentence 

Tavrric rfjg aof^iag jjv ^i) KoXom vspl <l>v(rtiitg i<»opiay, virtpii^avoy 
yap fioi e^oKei elvai el^yai rag kirlag eKci'^fi, ^ta tI yiyverai 
tKOTOv, Kol 5m rl awoXKyrai, koI 3ia ri i^V Kal iroWaKig kfiavrop 
avta Kal Kono furipaWoy, (tkottHv irpwrov ra rcid^e, ^-^P cTrecJav 
TO ^p/jLoy Ka) TO \lnr)(p6y tnjirE^oya riva ^d(^ri, Sg riveg eXeyov, 
r6Te 5^ TU C(M)a (TvvTp£<j>£Tai ; Kal irortpov to alfia k^iv ^ (l>poySfjt€y, 
H 6 dj)p, ^ TO irvp' &c. Phsedon. p. 71. Ed. Fie— Part of tbiq 
passage seems to refer to the physics of Parmenides^ who sup- 
posed the huinao race to have originally sprung from heat and 
cold acting upon mud. 
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which contained a summary of his doctrine ; 
^* There is an intelligence which is the cause of 
all things, and bestows on them their order and 
beauty."* Now then he expected to discover 
what had so long escaped him, the reasons on 
which was founded the actual constitution of 
things : and truth being thus ascertained, the 
detection of error would necessarily follow. 
He was now about to know with certainty, 
whether the earth were flat or round; and 
either of these figures being determined, the 
reason was also to appear, why one of them 
was preferred to the other. The same instruc- 
tion he expected concerning the sun, moon, 
and stars ; the reason of their velocities and 
returns, and all other affections incident to 
their course. With great satisfaction therefore 
he procured the book, and with great eagerness 
applied himself to the perusal of it. But notwith- 
standing the lofty pretensions of Anaxagoras, 
poor Socrates remained in the same ignorance 
as before ; and instead of being introduced to ^ 
the intelligence which was promised, he found ^ 
that air, and aether, and water were still as — 
sumed as the causes of things, and that absur — 

* 'He &QCL vsg Mv 6 haKoaixwu re Kol irdvTtav &iTUtQ. ii 

p. 72. 



H 
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ditite and improbabilities were made to stand 
for genuine and primary truths.* This, says 
he^ '* is just fis if a person, undertaking to state 
the reason why I sit here, should expatiate on 
the nature of my bones, and nerves, and flesh, 
and skin, and prove their aptitude to produce a 
idtting posture; and meanwhile, wholly omit 
the real and primary causes, namely, the will 
of the Athenians, which consigns me to this 
prison, aiid my determination to sit in it till I 
swallow the poison, which they are preparing 
for me/'t These probably were the circum- 
9ianc€^ which impelled Socrates, at a mature 
period of life, to use the language so emphati- 
cally attributed to him by Xenophon, who in- 
forms us, that he dissuaded his hearers from 
any farther attention to geometry, astrology, or 
Astronomy, than might suffice for the common 

* *Aro hil BavfJLa^c iXnidoc fx^l^^^ 0Cpo/Uevoc« ivtiMv 
^fpOJiiiiy Kcd &vaytvuaKtap, op& &v^pa rf fi£y vf «dcv j^iuvov, 
c rlvaQ inTias IvaiTiwfJXvoy dc ro dtcucofffJieiv rd Trpay/iara, 
vipac 2i jcal dcOcpac koI v^ara cun&fuyov, Koi 6XKa iroXKd K<d 
^roira. ib. p. 73* 

-f 'AficX^ac rde &q iiXrid&c inrlag Xiytiv, ore kwuZdv 
^jSBrircUotc e^{c (HXrioy elyai e/xS Karayf/ri^lffaffdai, ^id ravra ^^ 
•ecu efioi /3cXriov aZ MEoKrai eyOdde KaOifaBai, Kai hKai6T£poy 
'WapafUyoyra Wcxetv rily EiKrfy r\y ay KtXivaoitTiy. ib. 
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purposes of human life.* His youthful ardour 
for remote or abstruse inquiries concerning 
natural causes, was now abated by experience ; 
and he particularly forbade the indulgence of 
thoise speculations which vainly affected to dis- 
cover the secrets of the heavens, and the man- 
ner in which the Deity contrives the order of 
things. t Such pursuits are unacceptable to 
the gods ; nor, whatever may be the preten- 
sions belonging to them, are they within the 
Umits of human knowledge. He adds the dan- 
ger of derangement to the mind which should 
persist in them; and here again occurs the 
mention of Anaxagoras, who seems to have 
grown mad with pride, on his fancied discovery 
of the mechanism employed in the construction 
of the world by the wisdom of the gods ! 

This is suflScient perhaps to account for the 

* To ^c fiixp*- "^^^ Ivffiyvirbiv haypafi/jLaruty yEUffurplay 
/lavdaveiv aTre^oKlfiaiitv' oji fiev ydp w^cXotij ravra, ujc e^if 
op^v. Mem. lib. iv. c. 7. 

t "OXoig ^£ tCjv ipavlijyy y 2f:a«?a 6 0€oc fx-q-^avdrat tppovTi'r^y 
yiyveadaif aTreTpeirev »r€ ydp kvperd avQpwiroiQ dvrd iy6fjLi(ey 
eivai, St£ )^ap/^£0'dat ^eolg av ifyelro tov ^rfTByra, a iKeivoi 
€ra(l>rjvt(Tai hk E^aXjiQuiffav' Kivcvvevaai c dv t(j)r} koX irapa<l>povrjfjai 
TOV ravra fiepifiviovTa, w^ev ^ttov ij 'Ava^ayopag trapetftpo- 
vtjtrev, 6 fj4yi*tov ^povriffag eni rf rag ^e^v firj'^ayag cJijycTer- 
Oat. ib. 
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disgust of Socrates, without recuiring to the 
benevolent supposition quoted for him by Au- 
gustin ;* that he deemed the mind unfit for the 
exercise of philosophy, unless it were previously 
purged from the disabling influence of the pas- 
sions. In short, the object of this sagacious 
man seems to have been, to restore to the pro- 
fession of human wisdom that simplicity which 
had attended it before the agitation of the ele- 
mental questions by Thales ; and to confine it 
as much as possible to the purposes of pru- 
dence and morality. 

Plato was the scholar of Socrates if but, not 
content with the doctrines of one school, nor 

* Non mibi autem videtur posse ad liquidum colligi^ utrum 
Socrates, ut hoc faceret^ tasdio rerum obscuraruni et incerta- 
mm ad aliquid apertum et certum reperiendum animum inten- 
derit^ an vero/sicut de illo quidam benevolenti^s suspicaotur, 
nolebat immundos terrenis cupiditatibus animos se extendere 
in divina conari. Civ. Dei^ lib. viii. c. 3. 

f Socrates buj us (Arcbelai.) discipulus fuisse perbibetur^ ma* 
gister Flatonis. ib. c. 2. Laertius adds a dream of Socrates. 
He beld a cygnet in bis lap, wbicb suddenly flew away into the 
air, full-fledged, and singing melodious strains. Tbis was in- 
terpreted tbe next day, when Plato was presented to bim : — 
Toy 5c rSrov eiTrcTv cl^'ai roy opviy. in vit. Plat. I know not if 
it is wortb remarking^ tbat swans are mentioned by Plato witb 
unusual reverence : perhaps he meant to give credit to the 
notion that Apollo was his father. 
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gwemed by the sole autlKnity of the master. 
inAiem yet >he singularly loved, he sought wk- 
dcAi "Wherever it imght be found. From Athens 
therefore, before he had reached his thirtieth 
year, lie repaired to Megara, with some other 
s^K^ars of Socrates, and heard the dialectics of 
Bodid. Hence he passed to Oyrene, and con- 
versed, as Laertius informs us, with Theodoras 
the mathematician. Afterwards, he proceeded 
to italy> where the Pythagorean doctrines were 
taught >by I^hildaus and Eurytus ; and finally, 
to Egypt,* a country which had been in much 
repute with the more learned Greeks, on ac- 
cottnt of the recondite wisdom supposed to be 
possessed by its priests. From these and other 
sources he drew the knowledge of former ages, 
and added it to that of his own. He selected 
from every school the tenets by which it was 
most distinguished, and improved, or incorpo- 
rated them with the doctrines taught by him- 
self. He provided a stability for the natural 
philosophy of Heraclitus, by communicating 

* "EflTCcra yev6fi£V0Q oKrif Koi tiKomv erwv, dc Meyapa irpoc 
'EvicXe/^ljy trvy i:at fiXXoi^ tktI JMKparttcoig vTre^wprfffiv' exeira 
eic J^vpfirriv &7r^X0c irpog Oeo^oipov tov fiadEfiaTiKoy' K^KeiOev 
eIq 'IroXiav irpog rtig TlvdayopiKttgy ^i\6\aov Kai*'EtvpvToy* ivdep 
re eig "Aiyvirroy xapa r»g TlpoipiiTag, ib. 
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the BttbsCratum of an original and immutable 
essence to things which, in their own nature, 
were flux and perishable.* He adopted and 
enlarged the intellectual system of Pythagoras ; 
and with the active morality of Socrates he 
combined the mysticism of his Egyptian teach- 
ers at Heliopolis. And hence the copiousness 
and variety, the compound nature, the lofty ob- 
scurity, and not unfrequent self-contradiction 
which are to be observed in his writings.f 

The philosophy of Plato was anciently di- 
vided into three parts, dialectics, ethics, and 
physics. The latter of these however was sub- 
divided into two — the study of corporeal and 
incorporeal nature. Metaphysics therefore were 
eonsidered as a branch of physics.:}: In this 

* Ciim enim ex Heracliti systemate recfepisset^ omnia iluere, 
nee per se constare eadem posse^ visum illi^ necessari6 addenda 
«sse subjecta aeteraa^ per se subsistentia^ quse immutabilem 
Yebus fluxis essentiam largirentur. Brucker de Phil. Gnec. 
lib. ii. c. 6. 

i* Not so Apuleius. — Quamvis de diversis officinis haec ei 
essent philosophic membra suscepta^ naturalis ab Heracliteis, 
intellectualis k Pythagoreis, rationalis atque moralis ex ipso 
Socratis fonte^ unmn tamen ex omnibus^ et quasi proprii parties 
corpus effecit. De Philos. Natur. — But with the zealous Apu- 
leius^ Plato is infallible. 
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msLiuier the subject was distributed by some of 
the chief Christian writers, Eusebius and Au- 
gustin ; as well as by some of the professed 
followers of Plato ; Apuleius, who gives an ac- 
count of his philosophy under these divisions ; 
and Atticus> whom Eusebius calls one of the 
more illustrious of the Platonic school.* 

The dialectics are extolled by Augustin, as 
superior to those of the other philosophers 
whom the Romans had received as their teach-^ 
ers. Epicurus is supposed to have borrowed 
part of his doctrine from the early school of 
Democritus. His well-known tenet, that the 
senses were the proper test of truth, appeared 
to many of the Pagans themselves to stop the 

trofpiag \6yov, elc ff^vtrucoy, ridiKOV, Xoyiicbv' eiT aZ iraXiy, tov 
^vtTiKov EuXofxivti Etc T£ Trfv Twy aiadrjTwv ^etapiay, Kal r?)v r«v 
aaiofidnay Kajayoritriv' evpoiQ &v koX irap 'E/3pa/oic to rpi/xcpec 
TSTOTfjg hdatTKaXiaQ eIBoq, Praep. £vang. lib. 11. c. 1. Compare 
Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. 4. — ^Eusebius pui-sues his argument with an 
injudiciousness which was promoted by the circumstances of 
the age 5 and is anxious to bring as good logic, and natural 
philosophy from Moses, as the later Platonic school could boast 
in their master ! 

* Quoniam tres partes philosophiae congruere inter se primus 
obtinuit, nos quoque separatim de singulis dicemus. Apul. dc 
Philos. Natur. — Atticus is called ^ta0av?/c ay))p twv IlXarafVi- 
KUfv <l>iKo(T6<li6ty. Praep. Evaug. lib. 1 1. ib. 
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progress of all science and sound reasoning.* 
The early fathers of the church were also loud 
in condemning it as hostile to religion and its 
proofs. Nor were the Stoics without their 
share of reprobation on the same account. 
Attached as they were to the exercise of the 
mind in disputation, they maintained the prio- 
rity of importance due to the experience of the 
senses, and referred all reasoning to the primary 
and inchoate intelligences which these afforded. 
Plato is complimented by Augustin for his 
freedom from such errors. He did not deny to 
the senses that influence which was obviously 
d.ue to them ; but he bestowed his chief atten- 
t;ion on the mind, to the exercise of which he 
attributed the proper criterion of truth.-l* This 

* Qaod autem attinet ad doctrinam^ ubi altera pars versatur^ 

<)uae ab eis Logica, id est^ rationalis vocatur ; absit ut his com- 

parandi videantur^ qui posuerunt judicium virtutis in sensibus 

eoTporis^ eordmque infidis et fallacibus regulis omnia quae dis- 

cuntur^ metienda esse censuerunt^ ut Epicurei^ et quicunque alii 

tales^ — ut etiam ipsi Stoici. Qui ciim vehement^r amaverint 

aolertiam disputandi^ quam Dialecticam nominant^ k corporis 

sensibus earn ducendam put4runt. Hinc asseverantes animum 

concipere notiones^ quos appellant evyoiag, hinc propagari atque 

connect! totam discendi docendiquc rationem. Civ. Dei^ lib. v. 

C.7. 

t Hi antem^ quos merito caeteris anteponinius^ discrevenint 
ea qtt« mente conspiciuntur ab iis quae sensibus attinguntnr : 
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commendation however must not be receWed 
withont a considerable abatement* It is ob- 
vious to every reader of Plato, that he indulges 
an inordinate taste for abstraction ; and it is 
impossible not to notice, what Brucker has 
justly pointed outj — his strong tendency to 
fanaticism.* 

The ethics of Plato have received much 
praise for the loftiness of their principle as well 
as for the extent of their application. While 
the rule of private conduct was learnt from 
the Philebus, Euthyphro, and other dialogues ; 
that of public morals was held out to civil 
communities in the larger treatises of laws, 
and' of a republic. Hereafter, it may not be 
uninstructive or unamusing to lay before you 
the various opinions concerning the summum 
bonum (the proper end of ethics) which pre- 

nee sensibus adimentes quod possunt^ nee iis dantes ultii^ qukm 
possnnt. ib. The view which Apuleius gives of this branch of the 
triple philosophy, proceeds in a technical manner. It does not 
point oat the general principles of reasoning, or inquire from 
whence they arise, but is almost entirely concerned about the 
forms of syllogisms. 

* Quod unum dogma (the abstraction of the mind for the 
purpose of contemplating intelligible things, or ideas) satb 
prodit, qukm fanatica sit Piatonis philosophia, et qu6d tots 
enthusiasmo faveat. De Philos. Plat. c. 15. 
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railed in the Pagan schools at lai^. This will 
fiimish. a discussion decisive of the general 
question concerning the pursuit of happiness 
by the men of nature. At present,, it will be 
sufficient to observe, that^ while some placed 
their chief good in the body, some in the mind^ 
and some in both, or in the outward advantages 
of life added to these, nothing seemed to^be 
considered beyond man in the present world, 
and the manner in which he might be benefited 
by the objects which surrounded him. To 
Plato however is attributed by Augustin the 
merit of going farther, and of providing a cer- 
tain happiness for the mind in the contempla- 
tion of the Deity.* But here again is a caution 
to be applied. Mosheim has well observed the 
pruriency of Plato's disposition, and the want 
of chastity and modesty which he so often be* 
tnrays.f ^^ ^^ point immediately under our 
notice, it is impossible not to remark, how ex- 



* Cedanft igitiir hi onmes illit pbilotopbis, ^ non dixenmt 
e hflminem fraenCem ooqiore, tcI fmtttUm mntmo, 
fimentem Deo. Civ. Dei, lib. viiL c. 8. 
t flatoyqiii naturd hod nimiif bene oonstitiiftiis iridetttr Muttf 
castas et podicaf, quo ipse minori laboraret iafidi^v 
ig aominiaB mm ptrticipen cMe wohui. Vmmn, 
fQLLp.198. 
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ceptionable are some of the means which', iinder 
the cover of the name of Socrates^ he prescribes 
for the attainment of his object. The Deity is 
the xmkov in the highest degree ; and one mode 
of exciting our affections towards divine beauty, 
is to attach ourselves to those resemblances of 
it which are to be discovered in the most perfect 
of human forms !^ But I will add no more. 

Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile — 

This introduction of the Deity, however de- 
grading to his nature, brings us to the theology 
of Plato, which is a part of the physics, and 
with which indeed we are principally concerned. 
This then is the manner in which the mind of 
Plato is supposed to have ascended towards 
the discovery of the Deity. 

Nature consists of things animate and inani- 
mate. But life is superior to matter ; for cor- 
poreal species are the objects of the senses, 
while vital species are to be discovered only by 
the eye of the mind.'l' Hence it follows, that 

* In the Pbaedrus is the dangerous and revolting doctrine 
here noticed. 

t Consideravenint enim quicquid est, vel corpus esse, vel 
vitam, meliusque aliquid vitam esse quam corpus } speci^ihque 
corporis esse sensibilem, intelligibilem vitae. Civ. Dei, h'b. viJi. 
c. (5. 
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iateltigible are preferable to sensible species: 
Aad this preference is established through the 
power which the mind possesses of judging 
concerning the beauty and qualities of body; 
For whether the body indulge irepose, or exert 
itself in action, the mind maintains its superior 
pri^ege, and performs its various offices, with- 
out being constrained by time or place, or any 
of those exterior circumstances by which bodily 
operations are affected. The beauty of the 
^lund is therefore of a higher order than that of 
the body; and thus is the one distinguished 
Itom the other. But the mind, thus evidently 
sftuperior to body, must next be compared 
^piritli itself. The same judgment concerning 
Sensible species will not equally result from 
«very mind.* The mind of one man will deter- 
I3iine better than that of another, in proportion 
to the differences of their natural sagacity, or 
Hieir habits of exertion. Nay, the mind of the 
same man Mrill determine better or worse con- 
c^eming the same objects, as attention or im- 
;proYement may affect its judgments. But 
lience a mutability ensues. The mind seems 

* Sed ibi quoque nisi muUd)ilb esset, non alius alio melii^s 
«le specie sensibili judicaret ; et idem ipse unus cikm proficit, 
^meliiit utique postea qukm prills, ib. 
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to partake of some of the imperfections of body , 
in the alteratiotas of which it is susceptilite. 
That sensible species may lose their characterr 
istic qualities, and finally disappear, is certain^ 
B«t, if the mind is subject to change, aad 
capable of increase, it is also liable to dimiau-f 
tion ; and if so, it may be finally lost. And 
hence it follows, that in searching for the pri-i 
ma^ species of things ; or that ftom which the 
spdcies of other things are derived, it is neces^ 
sary to ascend not only beyond the pr<^erd^ 
of body, but beyond the mind of man.* The 
first conclusion therefore concerning the Deity 
Waa^ that the mind being preferable to body,^ 
* he was of the superior species, and cpttse^ 
quently, was not to be looked for in body. The 
next conclusion was, that the Deity being thus 
proved to be mind, he must have the additional 
property of immutability. For the species of 
things, or those qualities Which constitute their 
respective natures, could not be derived from the 
perii^able things themselves. Nor were they 

* Quod autem recipit majus et minus^ sine dubitatione muta- 
bile est. Unde ingeniosi et docti et in his exercitati homines 
facH^ colligerunt^ non esse in eis rebus primam speciem^ nbi 
mutabile esse convincitur. ib. 
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derived from the mind of laan^ itself mutable. 
It w^as necessary therefore to refer them to an : 
immutable principle, or the mind of the Deity.* 
And hence came the universe, its figure, quali- 
ties^ and movements ; the disposition of the 
elements, and the bodies which are placed at 
yaiious distances among them. Hence too 
came every degree of life, whethier vegetative 
alone> or sensitive and rational combined with ' 
it, or any other mode of life possessed by ' 
beings beyond the condition of man. 

. From this various superiority of the Deity, ' 
another point was inferred, — the comprfehen- ^ 
siveness of his nature. He is not to be esti- 
mated by the separate properties of animate or 
inanimate things. In him existence cannot be ^ 
supposed without life, nor life without intellect, 
nor intellect without happiness; but life, and 
intellect, and happiness are together his being;f 

* Viderunt quicquid jnutabile esset^ non esse sumnium • 
I>eiiin, et ide6 omnem anlmam mutabilesque spiritus transcen- . 
^emnt quserentes Deum. ib. 

-f Quia non aliud ill! est esse^ aliud vivere, quasi possit esse 
^on Tivens) — nee aliud illi est vivere^ idiud intelligere, quasi 
possit vivere non intelligens ; — nee aliud illi est intelligere, 
^liud beatum esse^ quasi possit intelligere^ et non beatus esse : 
Sed quod est illi vivere, intelligere^ et beatum esse^ boc est illi 
^sse. ib. 

r2 
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and he exists truly, because he exists unchange- 
ably. 

Such is the substance of the statement given 
by Augustin concerning the knowledge which 
Plato was supposed to have of the Deity; But 
it is certain, that the theology which is so regu- 
Itfly detailed in this Chapter, was drawn, not 
ftwh Plato himself,* but from some of those 
who became his zealous commentators after the 
propagation of the Gospel ; or, that Augustin 
unconsciously applied to certain philosophical 
terms, that more spiritual meaning which Reve- 
lation had imparted, and with which his own 
pious mind was fully possessed. Indeed, am- 
pie proofs of this assertion are afforded in the 
Gbiapter itself. The writer refers for his au* 

^ In the Philebus he talks of the chief good of man. Thds 
mtist be perfect. It is not in pleasure alone, nor in science 
without the perception of pleasure. Both together are prefer- 
aUe to each singly^ but neithes is the true good in this third 
class. He passes therefore to a fourth^ or the Demiurgic cause. 
In this is true being 5 and the happiness of man is compounded 
of the best pleasure^ and the best science, which is employed 
on this being : — vepl to ov koI to ovtmc, koX to jcara TavTdv ael 
xc^tMcoc> p. 400. £d. Ficin. From such occasional high fan- 
cies, though mixed with much grossness and obscurity, the 
kler Hatonics endeavoured to raise a system of divinity which 
might be successfully opposed to Revelation. 
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thoiities, not to Plato, but to the Platoniciami 
at large, whose conchisions are adopted as if 
.theywere those of their master.* Again, when 
Auj^tin speaks of that mode of life which it 
enjoyed by certain beings superior to mani 
he explains it by the example of the angels.f 
Their sense and intellect subsist without the 
necessity of being joined with the lowest degree 
of life. They are said not to vegetate, and 
therefore not to require support from nourish* 
ment. But Mosheim, in his treatise on the 
imitation of the Christians by the Pagan writers^ 
has carefully ascertained, that the term ftyyf^#f 
is used by Plato in its common meaning among 
the antient Greeks; and that the scriptural 
sense was artfully communicated to it by the 
later Platonic schooL;]: Again, when Augustin 

* Coosidcnnpeniiit,— ndemnt— iiti pbilofophi, quM csteril 
noo immerito haaSL aftqoe gloril pnelatoi videmui, ib« 

t Qdb (vita) DotriCario tobfidio doo iodifet, fcd tMidMi 
cunfiu ft , tenlit, iotdi^it, ^pialif ett io «i|gpelii« ib« Aii|;«iliii 
Is imt «f tkote theologiaiit wfaofe ** eonnoo gloti'' coneeni' 
iog fkb qnliqr of aaseb it rcpnired bf MUton^ He fiuduw 
tiic« q*; ^md " nhii redomdt^ trampinet trilfa ewe/' P«rad# 

fi qMd vakt jiiiriw^ pnfcai« nonftea ^yyfX^ 

mhmMmirdmtt StinbtUartm, tsi^pMli- 
in iodn loifiUMiifli C nBoanuu aoomrk. 
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aacends to the deity of Plato^ and aaserts him 
to be uncreated, he appears to attribute to him 
the actual creation of all other things.* But 
tbis is a doctrine which was never understood 
by Paganism ; and which, as Brucker has justly 
observed, no sound interpretation of Plato can 
po^ibly allow. However, through these and 
€4lier causes of misrepresentation, the philoso- 
phy of Plato obtained an inordinate credit; and 

^ • 

Qum cum ita sint, equidem Casauboni et aliorom vironun doc« 
tomm fiententiam qui k recentioribos demam GrBDcomm scrip- 
teirlbiu sensa Christiano Yocabulum boc usurpatum esse »bi-> 
tranftuTj anteposuerim opinioni Fabri et Daleni^ dum luculeQti- 
oribus testimoniis aliter sentire cogar. Dissert. Eccles. vol. ] . 
p. 349.— Dacier, however, talks of angels, as if they were as 
fanuliar to the writings of Plato as to the Scriptures. Dis- 
coiirse on Plato. 

* Ibi esse renim principiam rect^ crediderunt, quod factum 
non esset, et ex quo facta cuncta essent. Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. 6. 
The words here marked would more properly mean, that the 
matter of the world proceeded from the Deity 5 and in this 
shocking sense Plato was interpreted by many of his later fol- 
lowers. But Augustin is evidently thinking of the scriptural 
creation, and attributing to the philosopher that which was 
not his due. His principles were, as Brucker represents them 5 
-T— £x nibilo nihil fieri, (qui enim creationem ex nihilo illi tri- 
buunt, omnino falluntur;) esse itaque duas causas rerum om- 
nium) unam, k qud sint omnia 5 alteram, ex quk sint omnia: 
illam Deum esse, banc materiam ; et hsec quidem principia sibi 
ab sBterno opponi, nee k se dependei*e< De Philos. Plat. c. 6. 
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iaqiiiries were anicioiisly made by the Chris* 
timnB, whence was derived the superipr know- 
ledf^e which it was supposed to contain ?* 
'- It was universally allowed, that Plato had 
taravelled to Egypt; and on this £eu^t some error 
ym3B grafted. As ia that celebrated country 
Moaes had triumphantly demonstrated the 
powder of the one true God over the magip of 
th^ idalaters, the doctrine of the Unity was sup- 
posed to have been preserved in its writings or 
traditicms* and to. have been more particularly 
IciiQWP to the priests with whom Plato con- 
verfsed. Hence then, and from actual conver- 
ss^tions with Jews resident in Egypt, came, as 
^was imagined, his better sentiments concerning 
the Deity !t 

^ AogustiD quotes the opinions of some (which however he 
4i«pfove8 by argument and chronology) that Plato had read the 
Jjewish scriptures^ or in his travels had personally convened 
^^th the Prophet Jeremiah ! Quapropter in illd peregrinationer 
9«cL Plato nee Hieremiam videre potuit tant6 ant^ defunctum, 
ifiec easdem scripturas legere, qus nondum fuerunt in Grscam 
lijD^iiam translate^ qu& iUe pollebat. Civ. Dei^ lib. viii. c. 11* 

f One of the suppositions of Eusebius is, that Plato might 
liave learnt the doctrine of Moses from certain Hebrews who 
fied into Egypt after the second conquest of their country by 
tbe Pewians : — ovyUarai wop ^Aiywrioig niriKo^c roc ^«arpc- 
fias wtMmnfuivoQ, Koff or *£^paioc r^c ouctiac cdntfow oirprc* 
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This notion appears to have been fondly enter^ 
taihed by the early Christians. It was also 
zealously promoted by the vanity of the Egyp- 
tian JewSy with whom indeed Brucker supposes 
it to have originated. Many of them became 
enamouted with the Platonic doctrines which 
were taught in the celebrated school of Alexan- 
dfia. But never abandoning their national pre- 
dilection, and feeling a certain jealousy amidst 
their admiration, they represented the Unity to 
have been accidentally known to the Greeks 
tiirough the medium of their own history, and 
patriotically resolved the philosophy of Plato 
into an imitation of Moses !* An opinion thus 

troyreg y^c> 'Aiyvjir/oic Imxiapiaior, Tleptr&v ewiKpanyrtty. 
PrsBp. Evang. lib. 1 1 . c. 8. Compare lib. x. c. 4. Plato could 
not have begun his travels till about the year 400. We hear 
indeed of many Jews in Egypt under the Ptolemies. But this 
is as much too late for the purpose of Eusebius^ as the second 
captivity is too early. The custom indeed of preserving the 
records of memorable events in the temples of Egypt^ is stated by 
Plato himself : — otra ^c ^ xap' fjfjuv, ^rjf^e, ^ koI KaT&XKov tStov 
ov aKofi "ifffjey, eiwov rl koXov ij fiiya yiyoyev, H Kal tivcl ^ia(l>opav 
AWriv tx^^f irarra yeypafXfUva Ik TraXcuS, t^^ c^-tv ey toiq 
iipoic, Kai <n(rwtrfUya, In Tim. p. 1043. — In this manner Plato 
might have heard the name of Moses. 

* Tota enim fabula Judaeorum iEgyptiacorum superbis de- 
betur^ qui cilm maximi Platonicam philosophiam facerent^ ejus 
gloriam gentilibus invidenint/ contenderuntque meliorem ejus 
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flattering was not likely soon to be forgotten, 
especially amidst the earnest disputes which 
ensued with the enemies of the Faith. Justin 
Martyr seems to be persuaded, that Plato, as 
y^eHl as Pythagoras, had availed himself of the 
divine wisdom which Moses had left in £gypt«* 
And hence he supposes him to have drawn the 
very terms in which he mentions the Deity. He 
argues, that no proper name could be assigned 
tQ a. Being who was the only God : for proper 
Dames are employed for the purpose of distin- 
guishing inferior beings from each other. As 
therefore Moses characterized God by the words 
^^ I am," words simply declaratory of his exist- 
ence ; Plato expressed him by the equivalent 
phrase, '' That which is."t Among the Latins, 
Ambrose may be selected as entertaining the 
same opinion. Though not engaged in the 
subject of the Unity, he finds an opportunity 

yrtem ex Mose haastam esse. Hist. Philos. Per. 1 . part. pott. 

aiD. 11. C O. 8. O, 

* UXAntr Ikf awoielafuyoQ fuv, tt^ ioiKiV, r^v ircpl Ivoc koX 
gt6wti 6cS Mf#v9arf£ Koi tAv aXkuy TpoffirAv lilaincaXiay, ^ iy 
^Ajyinrrf yeySfuyog tyytt, &c. Ad Grsc. Cohort, p. 18. 

t TBto « 2om ty rai ravroy eJyai, rf &^pf fiovf iiaXKarroy, 
« piy yap MMiifn^^ o Ay, e^if' o h liAaTtty, to oy' ticaripoy Ct 
TMT UftifUy%ty Tf ail oyji 0€f wftoaliKiiy ^yerau lb. p. 20. 
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to inlroduce his penuasioii, that Plato went to 
Bgypt for the ex{>res8' purpose of obtuning an 
ai)q[uaintanoe with the history and writings of 
Moses and the Prophets !^ The notion indeed 
beoame common ; and among other titles be^ 
stowed on him by the growing fondness for 
hit philosophy, he was complimented with 
Axme of the '' Attic Moses/' and the '' Riva} of 
Moses !"t l^h^ worst species of adulation, how* 
0wr, was reserved for the semi-pagan schokrs 
of a later age. The revival of literature was, 
for a while, the dishonour of the Gospel. It 
would be equally tedious and disgraceful to 
dweU on the indecent manner in which the new 
stodieswere pulrsued. The profane tendency 
of those times is too openly displayed by Fici- 
nus, the first interpreter of the works of Plato. 
His prefaces, commentaries, and addresses to 
Lorenzo of Medici are marked with a most 
puerile extacy concerning the wisdom recently 

* Eruditjonis gratia in ^gyptum^ ut Moysis gesta^ legis 
oracula^ prophetarum dicta cognosceret. He is speaking of the 
punishment of sin and the consolations of the righteous after 
suffering. In Psalm. 118. Serm. 18. c. 4. 

t This seems to have arisen from the unlucky observation 
of Numenius^ preserved by Eusebius : Tl yap M ItXarwy, ii 
Mioarig hrriKiliiav } Pr«p. Evang. lib. 11. c. 10. 
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discovered ; and if revelatioivis remembered, it^ 
is only for the purpose of degrading it by an 
odious parallel. In one of the Dialogues lie 
discovers the whole of theology. He seems to 
believe the Parmenides to be drawn from the 
divine mind, and scarcely to be understood but 
hy the divine suggestion. In the Phaedo, his 
impious absurdity is carried to the utmost 
h^tght. In short, he supposes all revelation to 
be shadowed out in the Pagan philosophy, of 
inriiich he is the editor. The New Testament 
is seen in the character of Socrates ; the Old, 
ia the doctrines of Plato: and through this 
insaiie persuasion, he is induced to express a 
^i^ish, that Plato might be read in the churches!* 
This senseless admiration was revived in a later 
sige; nor indeed is it wholly extinct even in 
our own. Mosheim has justly exposed the in- 
judicious raptures of Andrew Dacier, and the 
tforce of that prejudice which led him to repre- 
sent the lightest fancies as the most solid argu- 
»ients in favour of Plato, whose doctrine he 
supposed to be hardly inferior to that of Christ 

* Plato seems to have been his priyate deity. In his bed- 
room was a statue of Plato, with a lamp always burning before 
it. Fabric. BibL Graec. lib. iii. c. 3. 
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and his apotdes.*^ Indeed the discourse on 
Plato, prefixed to the translation of some of the 
Dialogues, cannot be read without amazement 
atits absurdity. He insinuates, that Plato began 
to write about the time when prophecy ceased; 
and that this was divinely contrived, in order to 
]^pare the world for the Gospel by an inter- 
mediate teaching of most of its principles If 

But I will not pursue this lamentable subject. 
A short view of the establishment and principles 
of the school of Alexandria will suffice to explain 
the mistake of the early fathers, and will pre- 
pare us for a more sound opinion concerning 
the knowledge which Plato appears to have 
had of the Deity. 

We are informed by Strabo, that a musseum, 
or college of philosophy had been formed at 

* Incredibili doctissimus bicce vir amore Flatonis incensus 
erai, quo saepenumero sic abducitur, ut baud multum infra 
Cbristum ei sanctissimos ejus legatos bomiuem collocare videa- 
turj — qud re accidit^ ut levissimas rationes pro magni mo- 
menti ai-gumentis interdum baberet. Opusc. De Great. 
Muod.c. 15. 

t One of bis verbal observations^ in support of tbis insane 
notion is> tbat Plato used raireivoQ in tbe sense of bumble. A 
plain anticipation of tbe New Testament ! 
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Alexandria in the time of the Ptolemies.* It 
Iras erected and endowed by their munificence ; 
and situated^ by signal favour, within the pre-* 
cincts of their own palace. The members lived 
at a common table, and the whole establishment 
was placed under the control of a priest, to whom 
was al^o committed the administration of the 
sacted rites. He was appointed to his office 
by the sovereign ; and when Egypt fell under 
the power of Rome, the nomination of the 
president passed to the Caesars. The school 
obtained much renown. Gramfnar, rhetoric, 
poetry, philosophy, astronomy, music, medicine, 
and every other art and science known in those 
ages, were taught by professors in each branch ; 
and the ingenuous youth of all the civilized 
^orld resorted to it as to a common place of 
instruction. 

After a while, however, the antient mode of 
teaching began to be abandoned. Either 
through a wish of yielding to the superstitious 
temper of Egypt, always prone to mix fanati- 

* Twy ^e l^affiKeiiay fiipOQ l?i, icac ro VLHtreiov, ty(pv irtpivarov 
Ktii iifBpav, Kal SiKoy fiiyav, iy if to vvtrviriov rwv furex^vTiav 
rS M^bmln ^cXoXoyvv iiy^pwy* M H rf irvy6^f ravrji Koi XP^" 
fiara Koiya, Kal Upevg 6 eirl Tf Mti(n(^ rerayfUyot, rdre /uy hiro 
tQv fiatriKiuy, yvy ^ viro Kaitrapo^, Lib. xvii. p. 546. Compare 
Cave, Hist. Litt. in voc. Athenagoras. 
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cism with its literature, or of pleasing by a 
8yDcreti9m the tastes of scholars, brought from 
different and distant nations. ; — either through 
the fatigue (^ the multiplicity of doctrines, main- 
tained by so many masters of philosophy, or 
the ambition of forming a new sect ; an attempt 
wfys made to compound the principal opinions 
of the other schools into one system. The 
tenets of Pythagoras were blended with those 
of pl&to. The extravagancies of the orientalists 
were added to the compilation; and of materials 
thus discordant it was proposed tQ establisl^ an 
uniform and comprehensive scheme of philoso- 
phy and Uieology .^ When this attempt began,, 
however, does not clearly appear. Mosheim 
attributes it to Potamon, whom, on the authority 
of Suidas, he places in the age of Augustus.f 

* Alexandrinos, naturd superstitiosos, et ad augendas reli- 
giones pronissimos^ philosophiam Pythagorico-Platonicam du- 
dutn apertis amplexibus recepisse, et cum esL omuls generis 
fidigioDis, itemque varia doctrinarum^ maxim^ Orientalium^ 
capita confldsse in unum^ et corpus aliquod theologian excudisse, 
quod de Deo et dlTlnis emanationibus multa garriendo, pando- 
cbeum omnium fer^ reli^onum csset. Brucker, Per. 2, lib. i. 
c. 2. Sect. iv. § 19. Compare § 2. He states this as one of 
the points necessary to be remembered in order to understand 
the Eclectic philosophy which ensued. 

t Dissert. Ecdes. vol. i. p. 92. He notices the different 
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fiutfifUclmris moliftdd to brmg ham down toA 
tater time, and to make him ooerval with Bio^ 
geaes Laertius, by whom be is briefly man*' 
tMsxA. However this may be, it is .allowed by 
both, that a dispositicm to reconcile the difierent 
sehooh^ had been shewn before the formation 
of the more celebrated Eclectic sect by Ammo^ 
nius, towards the dose of the second century.^ 
Hie became the &ther of the junior Platonics ; 
and availing himself of the spirit already excited, 
he imited with his own doctrines, those which 
pleased him in every other school. That ct 
Epicurus alone was excluded from his plan^ 
which was further distinguished by two partir 
culars of essential importance to our subject. 
While Ammonius professed to adopt whatever 
was acceptable in Aristotle, Zeno, and the phi- 
losophers at large, he gave a marked pre-emi- 
nence to Plato, from whose confessed siq>eri- 
ority was derived one of the names by which 

opinion of Bmcker in another treatise in the same vobune. 
P. 754. 

* Prodit obscnritas Potamonis, exigoam fortonam gus cona- 
mina haboisse, et in ipsa berba niisse suflocata, Fdioon 
snccesso, nt ampliori ^loqiie consilio rem aggresstis est Ammo- 
nins Alexandrinus, k riUt genere Saccas dictos, qni tjus^rvnU 
saeculo secundo et ineonte tertio xixit, Bmtktr. ib« f 4, 
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the sect was known. At the same time, 0ik 
insidious use was made of the Scriptures, which, 
were now every where dispersed, and which^ 
through the force of Divine truth, were draw-^ 
ing mankind away from a vain philosophy, to 
the better knowledge of God and their duty. 
It .was consonant with the plan of Ammonius^ 
to adopt parts of Christiaiiity itself, and to 
modify them to his own purpose. Such of the 
doctrines of the Gospel, therefore, as were 
supposed to be compatible with the philosophy 
of Plato, were received into the syMenf^ while 
others were explained away by an artful inter- 
pretation, or supposed, by a forced similitude 
of phrase, to be already familiar to the Pagan 
schools. And thus was the pernicious design 
accomplished of raising the character of philo* 
sophy by the secret aid of Christianity ; of giv- 
ing to the latter the occasional appearance of a 
derivation from the former, and, in all cases, of 
exalting Platonism above the Gospel.* For 

* Cdm elegantiora et veriora baud pauca apud Christianos 
inveniri convictus n6sset, metueret autem, n^ inept^ meliora 
reliquisse videretur^ Frotei naturam induit^ mutando, variando, 
pingendoque Platoni eos sensus affiiixit, qui Cbristianis pro- 
piores essent ; turn qnse praestantiora Cbristianorum dogmata 
erant, recocta, et ad sui systematis normam reformata recepit, 
vel quae recipere non poterat^ yerborum tamen situilitudine 
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this evil work Ammonius was too well prepared. 
He had been born of Christian parents, and 
was .bred up in the £adth. When, therefore, he 
revolted to Paganism,* he carried with him an 
acquaintance with Christianity hitherto un- 
kno¥m to the Heathen schools. And the mis- 
chief done was in proportion to the superior 
means which he possessed. 

In imitation of the Pagan school of Alexan- 
dria, a catechetical school had been formed 
there by the Christian^ from the earliest time 
of the propagation of the GospeLf This was 
in high repute when the sect of Ammonius was 
formed. Some of the Platonics, therefore, 

imitatus est, nt haberet, quae Christianis triumphum acturis 
opponeret, quaeque in suo solo enata tamen esse gloriaretur 
Bmcker. ib. § 21. 

* Is Christianis parentibus natus, et in Chnstiand religione 
iiistitutus et educatus erat ; at virilem quuni aetatem attigisset, 
ad avitam religionem et multorum numinum cultum deficiebat. 
Mosbeim, Diss. Eccles. vol. i. p. 101, &c. 
' t Ad bnjus g3rmnasii imitationem (the school founded by the 
Ptolemies) ab ipsis nascent is Christianismi incnnabulis schola 
fidelium sacra k B. Marco Alexandriae est instituta, in qu& 
rudiores primis fidei Cbristianae mysteriis erudirentur, consti- 
iutis ad id praestantissimis magistris. — Et base erat celeberrima 
ilia Karri^tniMtQ schola Alexandrina, cujus frequens apud scnp- 
tores ecclesiasticos occurrit mentio. Cave, Hist. Lit. in voc. 
Atbenagoras. 

s 
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embraced Christianity ; and to this they were 
induced perhaps by those parts of it with which 
they had been made acquainted through the 
new philosophy. Nor is it to be wondered, 
that these persons should, for a while at least> 
understand the doctrines of the Gospel in an 
imperfect manner, or that they should add to 
their Christian profession, certain interpreta^ 
tions not strictly consonant with it.* To this 
source we must trace that accommodation of 
philosophy to faith, which we observe in some 
of the writings of Athenagoras, who became 
one of the more distinguished rectors of the 
catechetical school. t The same prejudice in 

* Utkiam semper ita fecissent philosophi Christian^, qitem- 
adDiCKluin decebat^ nee externd quddam dogmatum et institu- 
tionnm similitudine decepti fuissent, ut pro Cbristianis habe- 
rent, quae ad speciem tantiim Christiana videbantur. Sed ob- 
stitit illis partim amor philosophiaB, partim imperitia et ingenii 
imbecillitas, ne cuncta rit^ expenderent ; ex quo evenit, ut in 
Christianam multa transtulerint pbilosophiam, quae toto genere 
h disciplind Christian^ dissident. Mosheim,Diss. Eccles. vol. i. 
p. 97. 

t Non solOim philosophiam Flatonicam public^ docuit, sed 
et scholae Cbristianorum catecheticae apud Alexandrinos praefuit, 
Christianam religionem in ipso quoque pallio professus. Cave, 
ib. Compare the mention already made of this tendency of 
Athenagoras ; ch. iv. p. 165. 
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fitvour of Eclectic principles, strikes us in others 
of the same school, in Origen, and Clement 
named of Alexandria.* On the other hand, 
those who, under the protection of the Platonic 
sect, kept themselves aloof from the Gospel, 
were its worst and most dangerous enemies. 
The Christian writers had now exposed, with 
so much success, the native foulness of Paga- 
nism, that many were ashamed to follow it. To 
these the eclectics offered a convenient escape. 
They held a middle station, and allured to 
their standard all who were disgusted by the 
vulgar theology, but yet continued hostile to 

the GospeLf 

The success of this fatal sect was rapid and 
extensive. Another great support of it soon 
sprung up in Plotinus, whom Augustin so em- 
phatically mentions as the best interpreter of 
the mind of Plato. He established a school of 
high reputation in Italy. J Porphyry laboured 

* Mosheim, Diss. Eccles. vol. i. p. 95. 

f £o Ter6 potissiroiim consilio conditum est> qu6 res Deoram 
sensim collabentes servarentur ab interitu, et Christianoram in 
veteres superstitiones tela confringerentur, ipsdque eorum reli- 
gio, si fieri posset, extirparetur. Mosheim^ Diss. Eccles. vol. i. 
p. 108. 

X Hie, quum Roraae scholam aperuisset> totam fer^ Italiam 

s2 
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to Spread the same doctrines over Sicily.* Plu- 
tarch (not of Chaeronea) became a professor of 
them at Athens ;t while from Alexandria itself 
the system was carried into Syria, and for a 
while flourished in an extraordinary degree at 
Antioch, J a city, in which the followers of the 
faith had been first distinguished by the name 
of Christians. Its progress was indeed checked 
hy the civil establishment of the Gospel ; but 
the hopes of the school were soon revived by 
Julian, himself an Eclectic.^ After his death, 
however, it decayed. Its existence was con- 
tinued till the age of Justinian, by whose firm- 
ness it was finally suppressed.|| 

Ammonii doctrina infecit. He was a scholar of Ammoiiiiis. 
Mosheim^ Diss. Eccles. vol. i. p. 112. 

* Is Siciliam et alias provincias Romani orbis hoc philoso- 
phis genere replevit. He was a scholar of Plotinus. ib. 

f In GraBciam Plutarchus quidain^ Atheniensis^ banc intulit 
philosophandi formam. From this school arose Syrianus^ Pro— 
clus, Isidorus^ and Damascius. ib. p. 113. 

X Ex iBgypto^ ad finitimos populos, maxime ad Syros^ haec 
secta transiit^ multisque in locis, praesertim Antiochiae^ quae 
caput est S3rri»y consedit. ib. 

§ Juliano regnante, qui praeter raodum huic doctrinae favebat, 
quam ipsemet complexus erat, parura h summo gloriae et felici- 
tatis humanae apice distare videbantur Platonici. ib. p. 114. 

fl Justinianus imperator aut solum cos vertere^ aut ad Chris- 
tianorum religionem accedere jussit. ib. 
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This short history will be sufficient to account 
for the extraordinary influence of the name of 
Plato on the Christian world, and the astonish- 
ment of many at the supposed coincidence of 
Platonism with Revelation.* It will also ex- 
plain the false admiration which was entertained . 
for Plato by many of the early writers of the 
church, while they employed themselves in 
combating other parts of the Doctrine attributed 
to him. In fact, the knowledge which they 
had of Plato, was drawn chiefly from the mixed 
interpretations of his followers; and it is the 
decided judgment of Brucker, that the philo- 
sophy which Augustin so fervently extolled, 

* Not only had some of the later writers imitated the doc- 
trines of the Gospel; and produced a Trinity unknown to Plato^ 
— the illumination of the Spirit^ the return of the soul to God^ 
&c. but particular words were now used in a solemn sense, 
borrowed from the Scriptures. — Vocabula, quae de Deo, de 
anim» naturd, de purgatione animae, de misero coniipti hominis 
statu, et de aliis rebus adhibent, ejus sunt generis, ut apertum 
sit, h novi foederis divinis scriptoribus ea mutuo esse sumpta, 
minimi vero in scholis philosophorum nata. Testes hujus rei 
omnes illos facio, qui maximi inter ethnicos sunt nomiuis, 
philosophos, Flotinum, Jamblichum, Hieroclem, Simplicium, 
et alios, in quibus nomina trdtr^p, avaKulvutriQ, TraXtyyevEtria, 
^writrfiog, et infinita alia, philosophis olim incognita, utramque 
faciunt paginam. Mosheim, Dissert. Eccles. vol. i. p. 3«39. 
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before he became acquainted with his error, 
iand had the courage openly to retract it, was 
not that of Plato, but of Plotinus.* From this 
View of the false credit assumed for him by the 
Alexandiian school, let us turn then to Plato 
himself, and briefly inquire, what is the {»o- 
bable amount of the knowledge which he pos* 
sessed of the Deity. 

From those passages of Justin Martyr which 
have been already quoted, it appears, that some 
bf the compliments so zealously paid to Plato 
in the early ages of the Gospel, arose from the 
use of certain expressions, to which much so- 
lemnity was attached, in his physical writings* 
The Parmenides is supposed to teah the doc- 
trine of divine things. The Timaeus treats of 
the knowledge of naturcf But these subjects 

* Ilia enim, quam mir^ effert^ Flatouica philosophia non alia 
est qukm Flotiniana. Per. 2. part 2. lib. 1. c. 3. § 11. Indeed^ 
he speaks of Plotinus as having the reputation, in that age, of 
being the best interpreter of the mind of Plato: — Plotinus 
cert^, nostrae memoriae vicinus temporibus, Platonem caeteris 
excellentiiis intellixisse laudatur. * Civ. Dei^ lib. ix. c. 10. It 
has happened to Plato to be obscured by the growth of his own 
fame ; and the glosses of his followers have hidden his original 
meaning. 

t Justin Martyr speaks of it as being also a treatise of 
theology: — ev r^ etnrov^afffiiy^ iLVT»\\6y^ Ti/xat^^ ev ^ koi 
BeoXoyeiv Ivixeipei. Ad Graec. Cohort, p. 20. 
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are occasioQally interchanged, and in the dis- . 
^mssionof both, are employed the terms of '' the 
^ne,'' and '' that which is." In the former of 
these dialogues, the principal inquiry is con- 
iseming a metaphysical unity, whether there be 
one things or many. It had been affirmed by 
Parm^des in his celebrated poem, that '^ all 
things were one." The principle of this deci- 
sion, which was sufficiently obscure in itself, 
(finr the term ** one" may be used sometimes 
concerning that which possesses parts, and 
sometimes concerning that which is without 
parts,) was, of course, unknown to the less sci- 
entific part of mankind: and it appears, that 
they were disposed to indulge their mirth at 
the expense of such as maintained the doctrine. 
Zeno was offended at so gross a liberty. He 
therefore came to the assistance of Parmenides 
with another position, differing in words, as 
Socrates observes, but agreeing in sense, that 
dl things were " not many."* Hence the 

* Xv fuv yap kv rdig mififiaera^ tv 0|}c cIkoc to Tav, koi t^w 
T€Kfiripia irapiyjju, '^^^^C "^^l cv' o^€ le av oh iroXXa <pri(Tly elvag, 
rcAT/i^pia ^£ Kol avToc ira/xiroXka Kat wafjfuyiOfi Trapi^erai' to 
oiv Toy fJLiy, tv <l>&vai, tov ^e, fx^ ttoXKci, kclL ovTUfQ iK&rtpoy 
Xiytty <JJ9t fiij^iy t&v avTwy upriKiyai ^oKeiy^ (r\it6v rt Xcyovrac 
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reader is introduced to a knowledge of the pro- 
perties of " one." He finds that it is witibont 
parts, and infinite; that it is comprehended 
neither in any other, nor in itself; that it is 
without shape, and in no place. On the same 
principle, it is subject to no change, and cannot 
pass into any other condition ; yet it is not, on 
that account, stationary. It is neither like to 
itself, nor any other, nor is it different. It has 
neither equality nor inequality ; and having no 
connection with time, is neither old nor young: 
and since no description can be given of that 
which has no determinate mode of being, it has 
no name, and cannot be declared in any certain 
manner.* These and many other things are 
circumstantially stated; and the question is 
discussed in various ways, and on contrary 
suppositions. It is extremely difficult to con- 
jecture what may be the tendency of a reasoning 
thus complicated and abstruse; and perhaps it 
is this very circumstance which has induced 

ravra, virep TjfJLaQ Tti£ &KKtiC, ^acvcrac fjfuv tu eiprifxiya eipfieBai. 
In Parm. p. 1110. 

* *0v^ oyondi^ETai apa, Sv^i, Xcyerac, «^€ ^oldierai, hU 
ytyvkHTKETaC ihk tl rwr ovtuv avrS aXaddviTai, The particu- 
lars selected iu the text, and many more, are mentioned, p. 
1117— 1120, ed. Ficiu. 
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tJie Platonic commentators to interpret it into 
V mystical allusion to the nature of the Deity. 
Vith this, however, is also interwoven the 
clbctrine of ideas ; and if it has any reasonable 
connection with the great position of ** one," 
aai understood by the Alexandrian school, the 
Cleaning probably is, that the difference in the 
species of things, constituted according to their 
Teispective exemplars, does not destroy the as- 
sertion concerning the unity of principle.* If 
therefore, any tolerable conclusion can be drawn 

* Plato is said to have been tiie first who defined the doctrine 
of ideas: — Ti^v vepl twv iBe&y vp&roQ €iri')(tipfi<raQ iplitoQat. 
Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. ii. c. 3. Yet he is by no means 
consistent wiih himself, sometimes supposing them to be only 
exemplars^ or noetic models of things 5 and sometimes repre- 
senting them as having a positive agency in their formation, 
and communicating a consistency and stability to matter. 
Brucker complains besides^ that the doctrine of Parmenides is 
wrested to this ideal system ; and the commentator, in a late 
edition of Plato^ Bipont. 1/86^ abruptly adandons the argu- 
ment of the Parmenides^ on account of the tedious and unpro- 
fitable nature of the discussion: — equidem haec legens tanto. 
afficior.taedio, ut iis referendis immorari prorsiis nequeam. — In 
shorty none could understand this dialogue^ except those mystical 
commentators who endeavoured to set up the credit of Plato 
against the Gospel : and these may be understood in their turn, 
if a more fortunate race of interpreters should arise to explain 
their explanation. 
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iMBOL a dissertation immoderately perplexed 
and obscure; and almost equally unintelligible, 
with, or without the aid of the &natical inter- 
pretation which has been bestowed uponJt, 
the doctrine of *' one" means either one whole, 
or, all things essentially flowing from one; or, 
having their only subsistence by a participation 
in the properties of one ! 

The character which Brucker gives of the 
Eleatic philosophy of Zeno, contains some 
particulars of resemblance with the doctrine o£ 
Plato concerning " one."* His view, also, of 
the poem of Parmenides, (of which, however, 
there remain only some obscure frs^^ents,^ 
may in some measure assist the meaning of the 
dialogue. He seems to have held, that truth, 
and the essence of things, were not to be found 
in the mutability of matter, or the uncertainty 

* Nihil ex non-ente exsurgere^ et ideo unum tantiim ens, 
nempe Deum esse. — Ens hoc esse excellentissimum et setemam 
et anum, ideoque unum Deum esse et gubernare omnia -, sibi 
omni ex parte similem esse^ rotundum, neque finitum neqae 
infinitum^ et neque moveri posse, neque immobilem esse, neque 
locum neque motum. £x quibus patet, dum praedicata fer^ 
omnia de Deo Zeno removeat, impossibile esse in veram ejus 
mentem penetrare, metaphysicam sibi entis notionem effingen- 
tis, et nugis dialecticis cogitata sua obscurantis. Per. 1. part, 
post. lib. ii. c. 11, § 11. 
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€j£Bfmm and the senses. Hence a marked 
^iistinctioti was drawn between physical and 
metaphysical knowledge. 

From the latter, on which alone a reliance 
may be placed, it appears, that there is only one 
jmnciple of all things ; that it is immoveable 
and immutable ; and therefore that the universe 
is one* It is also eternal, nor had it a begin- 
ning; and it is of a spherical form, a figure ex- 
tolled for its superior properties by Plato in his 
Timaeus. The one principle of other things is 
therefore the only Being; other things are non- 
entities; and, in strictness of language, there 
is no formation of things by generation, no dis- 
solution of them by corruption, but their out- 
ward appearances are only illusions.* 

This system, while it appears to do honour 
to the primary principle, is, however, effect- 
ually injurious to it: and if Plato is to be 
judged by such rules, his Deity, which, in the 
reverential interpretation of Augustin, was lately 
placed beyond all the objects of sense, is ulti- 

* Esse omne rerum principium UDiim^ immobile et immuta- 
bile, et ita nniversum esse unum -, idque aetenium esse, et ori- 
ginis expers ac sphaerici indutmn formd^ solum hoc unum ens 
tmc, rdiqna non-entia^ nihil itaque propria generari vel cor- 
mmpi, sed species ejus nobis tantiim illudere. ib. § 8. 
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mately reduced to a participation in the gross- 
ness of matter. Either the incorporeal Being 
is linked in a degrading union with his own 
eternal world ; and, on this account, the same 
qualities may be nearly predicated of both, not- 
withstanding the existence allowed to the one, 
and denied to the other ; or, this visible world 
is nothing but an efflux from the Deity ; and in_ 
this sense, all things being one, the whole is» 
material together !* 

Some of these notions seem to* be still pre- 
served in the Eastern parts of the world ; and 

* Uttiversa fer^juniorum Plataoieoram turba sanxit man- 
dam ex ipso Deo ab omni aeternitate fluxi$se> et Deum iddrco 
esse omnia. Mosheim^ Opusc. p. 200. He justly exclaims on 
this : — ^Exeat vero k nobis^ suasque sibi res solus habeat^ cui 
tam foeda potest placere sententia, quam ego deteriorem illarum 
esse dogmate arbitror^ qui perennem sBterno Deo materiam 
adjungunt. 

In Milton's address to light, a part of this dangerous philo- 
sophy seems to be remembered, though with some decent hesi- 
tation concerning it. — 

Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heaven first-bom. 

Or of the eternal coetemal beam. 

May I express thee unblamed ? Since God is light. 

And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee. 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

Par. Lost, book 3.. 



H^ 
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inciently perhaps were better known to the re- 
.igions of Europe, than they are to the philoso- 
>hical inquiries of the present day. The Indian 
Brehme is said to be all things, the sky, the 
^arth, and the heaven. He is the sole, irradi- 
iting power. Sensible objects have no separate 
:>eiilg. They are but outward manifestations of 
tiim, and in themselves, therefore, are nothing. 

This result of the inquiry concerning the 
**one," will be sufficient to explain the doctrine 
in the Timaeus concerning "that which is." 
Plutarch informs us, in what manner both ex- 
pressions were understood to have the same 
meaning. When the worshipper went to con- 
sult the Delphic oracle, the salutation, directed 
as it were towards him from the god, was, 
" Know thyself." To this he was supposed to 
reply, "Thou art:" or according to the more 
antient custom, "Thou art one."* Being is 
therefore unity, for, as he observes, God is not 
many ;t and whatever differs from him, is no- 

* *0 yap QeoQ €Ka<?ov fifxwv kvravda vpoflriovra olov aorTra- 
l6iuyog, vfKxrayopevei, to Tviodi cravrov, 6 rS x^*P^ ^H ^^^^ fJ-tiov 
hiy fifulQ ^k irakiv afieifiofiEvoi rov ©eov, EI t^afity — ^ Ka\ vri 
Ai', &Q evloi TSiv TcaXanov, EI ey. De Et Delphico, c. l7 — 20. 

t 'Ow yap iroWa to ^eiov e<^iv — AXX' ev elvai Sei to ov, &cnrep 
oy TO ty. ib. The term Ei is interpreted in other senses by dif- 
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thing. On the phrase itself, therefore, I will 
not dwell, since the doctrine which it contains, 
is referable to the point already discussed. The 
leading principles also of this dialogue have beea 
incidentally mentioned ; jaor will it be necessary^ 
to enter into the mode in which the world was 
formed, the nature of its exemplar or the pro. 
perties of its figure, the elements and their pro- 
portions, the mutable, immutable, and mixed 
kinds of things from which was compounded 
the soul of the world, or the production of the 
gods and inferior animals. For the present 
purpose it will be sufficient to advert to the 
speecfh of the Demiurge, in which he declares 
his superiority to the other deities, to men, and 
terrestrial creatures. He reminds the secondary 
gods, who had been produced by himself, that, 
though they might conceive themselves to be 
necessarily immortal on that account,* yet they 

hatexii speakers in the dialogue. But Eusebius had selected the 
meaniog given to it by Ammonius^ which indeed was best 
suited to his purpose. Praep. Evang. lib. xi. c. 1 1 . 

* ^Earel oZy wavrc c ^troi re wepiiroXovai favepwg, Koi 6<roi <l>ai' 
yovrai KaO* Stroy &y lOiXtoin ^eoi, yiyecriv eaypy, Xiyei vpoc avr&g 
o To^e TO irav yeyy^ierag rate, ^eol ^eaty, iSy eytj ^rj/xitipyos, warrip 
re epywy, & ^i kfXH yeyofieya, 6XvTa, tfiS ye ^eXoyTOQ, In Tim. 
p. 1054. — The evil principle afterwards mentioned^ alludes^ as 
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<weire genetated, and therefore liable to dissolu- 
tion. The evil principle has ja tendency to de- 
stroy them ; but he is superior, in this instancet 
to its malignancy, and pledges himself that 
their being shall be continued. He then com- 
missions them to complete the work of the uni- 
verse, and furnishes them with a part of the 
requisite materials. Before the formation of 
the world, he had provided a soul for it. This 
he had mixed and tempered in a bowl. The 
xemains of the mixture, yet with some differ-* 
ence in the preparation, he now gives to the 
gods, and bids them imitate his primary agency. 
It is beneath his dignity to attend to the forma- 
tion of terrestrial animals. With the materials, 
therefore, afforded by the Demiurge for the hu- 
man soul, and with some inferior matter taken 

1 believe^ to die penrerseoess of matter, always crotting the 
designs of the Deity, and never perfectly mbdoed by bim. An- 
gostin bas quoted tbis speecb against tbe later Platonics br tbe 
pirpose of piofing tbat God may bestow immortality on tbe 
Indiea as wdl as the soob of men: — ^Hoc tantikm contra 
istos oommemorandom pntavi, qui se Flatonicos vocari vel esse 
g^ariaiiftiir;--€tq[oanentesqnidindoctrin&Christian4 reprehen' 
dant, cx^;itaot setemitatem corpomm, tanqnam lute sint in" 
ter te coDtraria, nt et beatitndi n em qosramos aninue^ et earn 
seaiper esse feiimiis in corpora velat wnmnmo vinailo ctMi^i^ 
tan. Cir. Dei, bb. xiiL c. 1 6. 
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by themselves from the elements, — to which it:. 
was to be finally restored, the gods compose 
mankind.^ 

These specimens of doctrine are drawn frooci. 
both parts of what was termed the natural phi- 
losophy of Plato. But, whatever interpreta* 
tion be made in his favour, we observe him, in 
the former instance, establishing a mere meta* 
physical principle, which is too refined and 
visionaiy to have any influence on human con- 
duct or human happiness ; and in the latter, 
placing mankind at a careful distance from the 
Demiurge, who is too dignified to trouble .him- 
self with them or their concerns. 

Hence arose the necessity of admitting the 
existence of other deities ; and on this doubt- 
less was founded his own worship of the popu- 
lar gods. It would be superfluous to point out, 
at any length, the undoubted idolatry of Plato 
amidst his supposed discovery of the real Unity, 

• Taur* cIttC Kal TraXir fTTt tov wporepov Kparrjpa, ly ^ rffv t» 
fravTOQ yf^x^^ KepavwQ tfnayt, ra rioy TrpoffOev vTr6\oiTra icare )(€iro 
filffytov rpoTTOV fier TivaTov avroy, ib. — vofiaavreg ol irai^eQ Trjv 
Th JlarpoQ rd^iv, kireiOovTO avTJj, Kal Xaj^ovrec adayarov apx^jy 
^yriT» ^W8, fxifi&fxtyoi toy at^iTE^oy ^rifiuipyoy, irvpbc Kal yrjg, 
viaTOQ re kol aipog diro rS Koerfxtt (atet^ojxtyoi f.i6pia, wg clto- 
ZoQr\a6yLtya rraXiv, ilg ravrb Xafxftayofieya ^vyeKoWwy. ib. 
p. 1054—5. 
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^ doctrine utterly irreconcileable with the prac- 
"tice of poljrtheism.* He makes Socrates him- 
^self an idolater. When, in his Apol<^y, he 
speaks of ** the God/' he commonly means the 
Delphic Apollo^t in obedience to' whose de- 
claration, he adopted that mode of argument 
Smt the ccmviction of error, on account of which 
lie became so obnoxious to the Athenians. In 
liie Euthyphro he declares the gods to be the 
bestowers of the only good which can happen to 
tik&LX In his private conversation with Crito, 
a» well as in the presence of his judges, he 
states his belief in them, and swears by them 
ftingly and collectively. Nay, he establishes 
their, existence through his assertion of the 
reality of his own demon. He allows that the 
demons are not properly gods. They were 

* Another oonclusive argument against Plato's supposed dis- 
oofery of the Unity is drawn from the eternity of matter, one 
of die undonhted results of his philosophy. This is well stated 
by Ifosheim : Qoum toties de uno Deo loquatur, hand tamen 
enstimavit, vel vidit, toUi unitatem Dei, si materia asqu^ ctema 
oeDMiBftor, atqne ipse Deus est. Opusc. p. 184. 

t Tovra yap KtKtvd b 0eoc. Apol. p. 23. — and c/io) U rSro, 
^ iyif ffi/ii, wpotrriraKrai vwo rSi Oc5 irparrciv. ib. p. 26. 

4 M^cr yap Mv iifiip dyadov 6,ti av /i^ creivoc SUffty. Ir 

Euth. p. 1 1 . 

T 
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supposed to be the children of the gods by the 
Nymphis* To affirm a demon, therefore, a» 
Socrates constantly did, was to presuppose th^ 
gods** 

This introduces to our notice another, or 
mixed race of deities, sprung from gods and 
mortals. It was a settled maxim of Plato, that 
the Deity had no communication with man;.f 
:At the same time he allowed the existence <^ 
demons, invested them with local presidencies!! 
and^ on account of their extraordinary . prur 
deuce, quick apprehension, and exact memory, 
supposed them to know all the thoughts of the 
human heart.:]: Hence he conferred on them 

4 

^ *Fd iiav 01 ^difioyec SeQv itatSec tlai rSBoi rtvic, ^ he nyi- 
^Qv, 4 Ik TivQy liiSXiay, iv ^i^ «a2 \syovTai, tIq &p iiyBpttirmr 
dt&y fup iratSac ^olro dvai, Oc^c ^^ /^ y Apd. p. 21. It is 
needless to say^ that Plato ambitiously attributes his own 
thoughts to Socrates — cui etiam^ non sibi> scripta sua vc^it 
tribui. Fab. Bib. Grsc. In Plat. 

t 0£oc ^e civdpwr^ i fuyyvnu. In Conviv. p. 1 194. 

X Merexpyra he (jtpojrffaentc BavfiaTiJQ, ire yer»c oyra ivfioBSg 
T€ Kcu fiyiifioyog, yiyyiftriceiy fxty ^vfiiraaay ri^y fifuripay ahra 
hiayoiav Xiyufiev, InEpinom* p. 1011. This is an important 
sentence, as it shows us the gross and degrading noticms of 
Paganism concerning Divine omniscience. In the Cratylas, 
Plato drrives the name of demons from harifuay. But it is 
remarkable^ that, in the same dialogue, he also pronounces a 
wise man to be a demon-; — vpd&s htUfioya KaXeitrOcu, Here his 
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the office of uiteq>reters, or reporters, of the 
lu^tions of mankind to the higher deities. Of 
this part of his mythology much corrupt use 
was made by his successors, who detracted 
from it a regular system of mediatorial agency. 
In the demons were united the different qua- 
lities of gods and men; and to these were 
added, others peculiar to themselves.* Of the 
latt» description were their bodies. These were 
aerial, and adaipted to that middle region which 
they possessed between heairen and earth. But 
by the kindness of the superior gods, they were 
also gifted with immortality, and in this parti- 
cular, they were similar to the gods themselves. 
On the other hand, they approached the condi- 
tion of man. They were of an animal nature ; 
and with the possession of rational souls, were 
subject to the influences of passion. They were: 
agitated with some of the worst feelings of mor- 

etymology (in which he is generally unfortunate) it pursued 
till it injures his mythology. 

* Augnstin^ who takes much pains in refuting this philo* 
ti^y^ states it from Apnleius — Daeraones esse genere anlmalia, 
ammo passiva^ mente rationalia, corpore aerea, tempore aeterna. 
Homm yerd quinqne, tria priora illis esse nohiscum communia, 
qoartnm proprium, quintum eos cum Diis habere commune. 
Civ, Dei, lib. viii. c. 16. 

t2 
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tals ;* they were irritated with injuries ; and 
iagain, Corruptly open to flattery, they were 
appeased by attentions, and won by presents. 
They took a vain and selfish delight in the ho- 
nours paid to them by those who solicited their 
intercession with the gods ; and, of course, were 
grievously offended at the omission or refusal of 
the Oxpected ceremonies. 
' The authority invented for them was adapted 
to their situation and nature. As they were the 
middle agents between men and the inaccessible 
gods ; as they alone were empowered to carry 
the petitions of mortals to heaven, and to bring 
from thence die suitable grants or refusals, they 
had the superintendence of all those arts by 
which men endeavoured to ascertain the divine 
intentions^ Accordingly, within their depart- 
ment were placed augurs, aruspices, and sooth- 
sayers. To them belonged the secret and ter- 

* Eisdem quibus homines animi perturbationibus agitari, 
irritari injuriis, obseqniis ^oDisque placari^ gaudere hononbiis^ 
diversis sacrorum ritibus oblectari, et in eis si quid neglectum 
fuerit^ commoveri. ib. — ^Plato seems to have given pleasures and 
pains to his Demons, in order to save his Deity, who must fauve 
no dbturbance of passion on account of the good or bad con- 
duct of men : 0eov /iev yap ^^ toi^ rikoQ exorra TfJQ ^eiag 
fioipas, t(w Ttinay ilvai, Xinrfig re Kai fi^vfjg. In Epinom. 
p. 1011. 
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rific pnictices of magic, and the lighter province 
of dreams and omens.* When Hannibal was 
about to lose the sight of one of his eyes, it was 
their business to suggest, in his sleep, the ap- 
proaching misfortune. They foretold to Flami* 
nius, by the entrails of the victim, the danger 
which threatened his fleet. They instigated 
Attius Nsevius to perform the miracle of the 
whetstone severed by the razor. The tokens 
which foreran the attainment of empire are also 
directed by them. They sent the eagle which 
hovered over Tarquinius Prisons, and lighted 
up the lambent flame, which played round the 
head of Servius Tullus.-fr 

This doctrine is detailed, with much fulness, 
by Apuleius in his book on the god or demon 
of Socrates. In a strain of inflated and affected 
oratory, he states the philosophical grounds of 

* Ad. eos pertiiiere divinationes auguram, aruspicum, vatum, 

Hqpie smnDioniin : ab his quoqae esse miraculfi magorum. Civ. 

Diei, lib. Tiii. c. 16. 

t Honun etiam mnnos et opera atque cnra est^ ut Annibali 

ofbitaftem ocnli comminareDtnr : Flaminio extispicia 

dassis pnedicerent 3 Attio Naevio aagoria miracnliiiii 

aUcant : ita ut nommllis regni fotari sigDa pnocDrrant ; 

Twqinnios Priscns aquild obambretnr ib apice ) Senrim 

4t""*"^ oolluininetar k capite. Apuleius de Deo Sor 
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the opmion expressed by Plato in the Epinomis 
and other dialogues, concerning the order of 
demons. The highest heaven is possessed by 
the chief deity; the eether, by the visible 
deities, or stars ; and the earth by man; What 
inhabitants then are allotted to the air ? Only 
the birds. But these do not fly far above the 
surface of the earth, certainly never above the 
top of Olympus, the fairest of all mountains ; 

• 

and, according to the opinion of the most 
authentic geometricians, Olympus does not 
exceed ten stadia in perpendicular height.* Is 
there: nothing then between the top of Olympus 
and the moon ? No tolerable cosmology will 
allow such a void. Here then at length is ob- 
tained a convenient situation for the demons, 
who are invested with the charges already 
described. These were the efforts of Platonic 
philosophy in the second century, an age, from 
which, as we have already seen, the corruptions 
of that doctrine begin to take their rise.t The 

* Qui aves aeri attribuat^ falsum senteniiae inerittssiind dix- 
eris } quippe cdm avis nulla ultra Olympi verticem sublimatur. 
Qui cikm excellentissimus omnium perhibetur^ tamen altitudinem 
perpendiculo si metiare^ ut geometrs autumant^ stadia decern 
altitudo fastigii non aequiparat -, &c. Apul. ib. 

t For a brief view of the changes which took place ia the 
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maniidr In which Apuleiu8<:onducts his subject, 
IS siiffici^itly puerile and ridiculous ;* but the 
motiye was probably of a more serious nature. 
He^ and more particularly the succeeding Pla- 
tonics, seem to have enlarged and methodized 
the system of their leader^f that they might 
more effectually counteract the growing recep* 
tion of the Gospel, adulterate its tenet3» and 
weaken the faith, now spreading through the 
etnpire, in the one true Mediator between god 

jPktomc philosophy, after the general diffusion of the know- 
ledge of the Gospel^ consult Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, 
Geat. IL Furt 2. He has discussed the 'subject at greater length 
in bis Ecclesiastical Dissertations. 

* He seems conscious of the opinion which would be enter- 
tained of him; — ne videar poetico ritu incredibilia confingere. 
ib. But in Tiun h^ endeavours to shelter himself. He is what 
he disclaims* 

- f In ^ E|unomis, the doctrine of Plato concerning the gods 
a|id demons is stated with much solemnity ; and the mainte- 
nance of the honours paid to all of them, whether visible or 
invisible, is defended upon the principle of custom, and the 
impossibility of getting better intelligence : koI fii^y ^ Jy 6 
irarpcoc yofWQ tiprjKe vepl ^vtriwy dvoKiaXvati (yofwderrit;) fiii- 
Zip TO Tapanay cI^mc' ^tnrep iS^oy ivyaroy tliiyai r§ ^yriry 
'ipvtni r&y roiArtay vipi. p. 1 01 1 . In the Convivium the doctrine 
deliveted by Socrates, concerning the demons, is licentiousness 
tather than theology. He professes to remember it from the 
conversaction- of old Diotima, a soothsaying woman, who in- 
stfucted him, when young, in erotic affairs ! p. 1 192* 
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and man^ Jesus Christ.^ And hence it is^ that 
Augustin is so copious in this part of his subject, 
and shews so marked an anxiety to impress the 
world with a proper sense of the Mediatorial 
office of the Saviour. 

We have now seen what is the amount of the 
doctrine of Plato concerning the Deity. Has 
he. supplied the defect which we lately disco* 
vered in the system of Varro? If VarrO: ap- 
peared to have lost the deity of Plato, is that 
Deity, when found, more eflFective than the 
soul of the world? Was the precious gift of 
the " life to come," to be expected from such 
a being? And was the eternal welfare of man- 
kind better secured by the Grecian philosophy, 
than by the Roman mythology? The god of 
Plato, from whom all things are said to proceed, 
is rather an ideal principle than a Supreme Be- 
ing. He is sometimes called by the equivalent 
terms of " the world," *' Olympus," and the 



* Brucker states this to have heen one of the leading fea- 
tures of the Eclectic philosophy : — Spiritus inferiores esse me- 
diatores inter Deum et homines asserehat (Ammonius); hos 
colendos ideo esse contendebat^ ut ad ineffabile numen aditum 
pararent. Per. ii. part 1, lib. i. cap. 2. sect, i v. § 21. Com- 
pare § 28. 
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** heaven" itself/ and appears to be the consti* 
tution of the universe, instead of its governor. 
At the utmost, he keeps himself aloof from 
man, and refuses a communication with> him, lest 
he should be contaminated by the approach.f 
From such a deity, therefore, whatever be his 
ftncied superiority to the deities of the popular 
mythology, eternal happiness cannot be ex- 
pected by mortals. Human concerns are de- 
volved to the inferior gods. Are these then 
the bestowers of everlasting life? The highest 
of them were formed by the Demiurge, and 
subsist only through him. In their own natures 
they are liable to dissolution, and are entirely 
dependent on his pleasure. But, not being im- 
mortal in their own right, they cannot confer 
on others a property which they do not them- 
selves possess. Finally, is future happiness to 
l>e expected from the Platonic demons ? Apu- 
leius, who has expatiated at such length, on 
the properties of their bodies, is utterly silent 

* Tlva iil KoL trefivvvutv irori \iyia Qeoy, trxj^Sov &pay6y' 6v jcal 
^cjcoic^aroi'^ &q Ivfxiravreg &\\oi dalfwveg &fjLa Koi ^eol, n/i^y 
7€ Kol Ivxetrdai dta<l^€p6vTiac hvrf. In EpiDom. p. 1006. 

t Nullus Deus niiscetur homini. Hoc praecipuum eoram 
sublimitatis ait (Apiileius) esse specimen^ quod duM attrectar 
%ioiie hominum contaminaatur. Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. ix. c. 16. 
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concerning any goodness to be attributed to 
their minds ;^ and it has ahready appeared, that 
they ar^ subject to the same passions which 
degrade and enslave mankind^ They are there- 
fore wicked beings, and cannot bestow on their 
votaries the gifts of goodness. Do they then 
solicit from the superior gods that immortal 
happinesfif which is beyond their owti ability to 
grant? The same wickedness still hinders 
Ib^tn. They whp are thus unfit to bestow 
ftemal lifei are equally unfit to convey it; and 
th^ precious reward itself would he polluted, if 
fyiy god should confer it through tlie mediation 
qi agents confessedly weak and sinfuLf 

. * De his universaliter dlssereijis, ei tarn- multa loqaens de 
aereis eoram corporibus, de virtutibus animonim tacuit. Civ. 
I)ei, lib. ix. c. 3. 

' t Quales preces hominum diis bonis per daemones allegari 
palat, magtcas, an lidtas ? Si magicas, noluDt tales ; si licitas, 
l^lttnt per tales. Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. 19. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

PIATO CONTINUED.. .HIS PRINCIPLE OF THE IBfMORTALITY 
OF The 80UL...HIS HISTORY OF THE SOUL . . • INFEREN- 
CSf FROM THE WHOLE ... FALSE CREATION ASCRIBED TO 
HI8 DEITY. ..FALSE IMMORTALITY TO THE SOUL. 

We have seen, that the happiness of the " life 
to come" was not to be expected from the Pla- 
tonic ONE, the secondary gods/ or the mixed 
race of demons. The question yet remains, 
whether this great defect in one of the most 
celebrated systems of natural religion, were 
compensated by some other advantage; whe- 
ther, notwithstanding the mcapacity proved 
against the gods, the soul of man were secure 
of happiness through any qualities, either de- 
rived from without, or resulting from its own 
nature^ 

To enumerate all the absurd and contradic- 
tory opinions of the Pagan schools concerning 
the soul, would be an unprofitable, if it were 
not an endless, task. From the time of Thales 
and Pythagoras, to whom we lately traced 
some of the earliest attempts in antient theo- 
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logy, the Greeks disputed concenung the soul 
and its qualities, whether it might be called 
body, or not. In the latter case« the question 
was, whether it were a mere intelligence, en- 
dued with the privilege of motion,^ — ^whether 
this motion w^re perpetual pr voluntary, — oi 
whether the thinking faculty were not resQlva- 
ble into the force of self-moving numbers.* 
In the former, whether it were of an aerial 
species, or a fiery composition; or an equal 
mixture of fire, air, vapour, and another name* 
less quality, in which consisted its sensation ;f 
whether it were any thing more than warm 
air, or the breatb, or perhaps an homogeneous 
substance, consisting of the exhalations of the 
world and the internal vapours of man himself.J 

* 0aX^c ttTre^Voro irpwroc Trjv ^pvy^fP, ^vmv oELKivrirov, ^ 
hwoKivrfrov, — T\vQay6^aQ, iiptdfjioy lavrbr KivSvra* top 5* dpc0- 
fwv &vtI r5 vS wapoXa^ivei, Flutarcb. de Plaq. Phil. ^b. iv. 
c. 2. In the first book is stated the correspondence between 
the four parts of the soul^ and the virtues of the number four^ 
the celebrated rerpaicTvg of Pythagoras. 

f 01 ^ ttTTo 'Avajaydp« iiiipoei^fj eXtyov te Kal trwfia — ^rifiO' 
KpiTOc, wpij^eg <nfyKpifia' — *E/jrlKtipoc, fcpa/ia ek rtaaaptov, Ik 
TTOiB TTvpbr^tic, eK iTOw aepdt^ti£y eK xocS iryevfiariKu' cjc rerapTfi 
TLvoQ cLKaTOvofxa^Bf 6 Jjv dvT^ dKrOriTLKov. ib. c. 3. This is 
stated at greater length by Lucretius^ lib. iii. 232. 

J 01 J,riaiKol, wvevfia depixov — 'HpaKXeiToa — r^v i^^^^y) ^ 
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These and many more such suppositions may 
be seen in the treatise which bears the name of 
Plutarch, (but apparently without authority*) 
on philosophical opinions. 
■■ What were the systems most known to the 
Romans, or most approved by them, we learn 
from the Tusculan Questions of Cicero* who 
introduces his discussion of tlie immortality of 
the soul, with a statement of opinions concern* 
ing its nature and situation. Some reganletl 
the soul and the body as one and tlie santc 
thing. Consequently, they denied the doctrine 
of a separation, and pronounced death to be the 
termination of the entire man.f The strongest 
of these opinions is that which pretends to tho 

rote i^^ diro r^c ^ktoc kqI rrJQ kv dvrolc dvaOu/i (a<rcwc t^fM" 
ytvri. Flut. ib. c. 3. 

* Wj^ttenbach calls it " spurium opus. Ratio ct nnitio 
proniis abhorrent h, Flutarchi ingenio ; in mntcrid si (|ui(l nit, 
de quo non statuo^ Plutarcbci ^ hoc k pcrditis quibusdani f(vr« 
manis libris compilatum sit.** 

f Cicero, who adopted the immortality rather through the 
authority of Phto, than any settled conviction of the truth of 
the doctrine, yet beautifully points out the uncomfortiilylo nnturr. 
d[ the contrary opinion. — Praeclanim autcm neNci<i ciuhl ndf pti 
sunt, qui didicerunt, se, quum tempus mortis vcnifmct, tolon rmif 
perituros. Quod ut sit (nihil etiim pvgno) (piid haltct Utu res 
mot Lstabile, aut gloriosum ? Tusc, Qu»st. lib. i. c. 21 . 
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greatest antiquity. Dicsearchus wrote, in three 
books, an account of a disputation supposed to 
hare been holden at Corinth* on this subject 
For the sake of a more impressive authority, 
he employs as his principal orator, an old man 
said to be descended from the family of Deuca- 
fion. His doctrine is, that the soul is no more 
than a name, and therefore, that the use of 
such terms as animal, and animation, is falla- 
cious. Neither in man, nor beast, does he 
allow the existence of a mind, or soul. All our 
powers of action and feeling are equally diffused 
through the living body, and are inseparable 
from it : they grow and are nourished with it, 
and are the general result of its composition 
and temperature.t But those who agreed in 

* He seems to have bad a perverse zeal on the forlorn sidfe 
of the question. In the latter part of this book^ Cicero men- 
tions another treatise of Dicaearchus (a favourite writer with 
him) in proof of the mortality of the soul : Acerrim^ autem 
delicisB meae Dicaearchus contra hanc immortalitatem disseruit ; 
— is enim tres libros scripsit^ qui Lesbiaci vocantur, quod Mi- 
tylenis sermo habetur; in quibus vult effieere animos esse mor- 
tales. C. 31. 

t Pherecratem quendam Pthiotam senem^ quern ait k Deu- 
calione ortum^ disserentem inducit^ nihil esse omnind animum^ 
et hoc esse nomen totum inane^ frustrkque animalia et ani- 
mantes appellari : neque in homine inesse animum vel animamy 
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this general conclusion were at variance conr 
cenung the substance of what was popularly 
temied the souL By some it was supposed to 
be no other than the heart;* and hence they 
accounted for the use oi* certain words familiar 
to the Roman language. Thus escordes, ve^ 
cordes, Concordes, and other such terms, were 
said to convey the true notion of the soul; 
through the mention of the heart. Some, &gain> 
supposed the soul to be not the heart itself, but 
the blood which was lodged in it ; while others 
were equally positive in favour of the brain, or 
some interior and choice part of it^f 

On the other hand it was affirmed, that mai^ 
consisted of a body and a soul ; that these were 
of different natures, and were separated from 

# 

vec in besiiA J vimque omnein eam^ qud vel agamus quid, vel 
sentiamus, in omnibus corporibus vivis aequabiliter esse fusam, 
nee separabilem h, corpore esse^ quippe quae nulla sit^ ncc sit 
qiudquam nisi corpus unum et simplex, ita figuratum at tern- 
peratione naturae vigeat^ et sentiat. ib. c. 10. 

* Aliis cor ipsum animus videtnr; ex quo excordes, ?e- 
cordes, concordesque dicuntiu*^ et Nasica iUe prudens bis con** 
sulj corculum, et 

£g2*egi^ cordatus homo catus iEliu Sextus. ib. c. 9. 

f Empedocles animum esse censet cordi suffusum sangui- 
nem. Aliis pars quaedam cerebri visa est animi principatum 
lenere. ib. 
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each other by death. Yet they who agreed in 
this conclusion were also divided in opinion 
concerning the duration of the soul. Some 
supposed the soul to be dissipated soon after its 
escape from the body, as smoke gradually dis- 
appears, and is lost in the general air* Some 
attributed to it a long existence, and main- 
tained that it did not perish till after a fixed 
period ; while others bestowed upon it an im- 
mortality.* According to Cicero, the first of 
these whose works were then extant, was Phe- 
recydes.t But he was content with the mere 
affirmation of his doctrine ; nor did his succes- 
sors enforce it with any arguments better than 
those which were drawn from the Pythagorean 
numbers till Plato appeared. He it was, who 
first taught the world the reasons, such as the 
philosophy of nature could teach, from which 
the soul of man was concluded to be immortal.;]: 

* Qni discedere animum censent, alii statim dissipari, alii 
diu pennanere^ alii semper, ib. 

t Quod Uteris extet, Pherecydes Syrus primi^m dixit animos 
hominum esse sempiteraos. ib.c. 16. 

X RatioDem ill! sententise 8U» non fer^ reddebant nisi quid 
erat numeris, aut descriptionibus explicandum. Platonem fe-i 
runt, ut Pythagoneos cognosceret, in Italiam venisse, — ^primiim- 
que de animorum seternitate non soliim sensisse idem quod Py- 
thagoras, sed rationem etiam attulisse. ib. c. 17. 
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Let US inquire then, what were the opinions of 
this chief of philosophers, as Cicero so often 
calls him, on a question of so much importance 
tb mankind. 

Plato's view of the immortality of the soul 
may be divided into two parts. 

I. The principle, on which the doctrine of 
the immortality is founded. 
' 2. The history of the soul in its three stages 
of existence, before its entrance into the body, 
during the possession of it, and after the sepa- 
ration from it. 

1 . The principle of the immortality of the 
soul, which is mentioned in other parts of Plato, 
is stated with most advantage in the Phaedrus. 
Cicero, who was highly delighted with this 
doctrine, gave an account of it in the sixth 
book of his " Republic," — a work unfortunately 
lost. However, he renewed the discussion in 
the first book of the Tusculan Questions, where 
the argument is stated in a formal manner. I 
shall lay before you the substance of it, making 
only such deviations fi'om the terms themselves, 
as may be requisite for a more familiar expan- 
sion of the meaning of Plato. 

The first proof of the immortality of the soul 
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is drawn from its perpetual motion ;* for that 
which never ceases to move, never ceases to 
exist. But, in order to secure this permanence 
of motion, it is also necessary that the motion 
be derived from the subject itself which moves; 
— since, if it only receives from another the 
motion which it exerts or imparts, it must 
cease to live, as soon as it ceases to be moved 
from without. It cannot, therefore, be secure 
against a cessation of its motion, unless it be 
self-moved ; and it is obvious, that a subject, 
thus independently subsisting, will never with- 
draw its support from itself, and be the author 
of its owji extinction. Hence it is necessary to 
the immortality of the soul, that it be not only 
perpetually, but spontaneously, moved. This 
being so, it equally follows, that the soul is not 
only underived, but imperishable. For, that 
which moves itself, is a principle of motion to 
other things. But a principle is underived; 

• lidtra \Ja^ aOayarog' to yap aeucivriTov, iiOavaTOv, Plat, 
in Phaedr. 1221. This is the outset of Plato's argument. 
Cicero reserves the mention of the soul till he has established 
the general principle, which he then applies. The first part of 
his version is adopted by Ficinus. In the latter part, he is 
content with stating the sense in his own manner. 
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since, if it were derived from any other, it 
could not be a principle. If therefore it is not 
derived from any other, neither can it perish. 
For, since it is necessary that all things should 
spring from some principle; if we suppose 
the principle to be extinct, these two con- 
sequences must ensue ; neither can the prin- 
ciple itself be revived by any other thing, nor 
can any other thing be made to spring from the 
extinct principle. The principle of motion 
therefore is that which is self-moved ; and 
therefore it possesses the double property of 
being without origin and without end.^ Since 
then, that appears to be immortal which is 
self-moved) we may without hesitation affirm, 
that such is the nature of the soul ; for every 
thing which depends on some external cause 
for motion, is proved to be inanimate in itself; 
but that is truly animate, the motion of which 
is internal and its own. This is the proper 
qualily of the soul ; and since the soul has the 

* This argument is illustrated by the sapposition^ that^ un- 
less its truth be allowed, the world would perish, the heaven 
and the earth collapse, and all nature stand still, nor ever again 
receive an impulse like to that by which it was fiht set in 
motion. 

l2 
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power of perpetual and spontaneous motion, it 
is both underived and imperishable. 

Such is the celebrated argument of Plato 
concerning the principle through which the 
soul of man is immortal. Cicero admires it so 
much, that he gives to those who dissent from 
Plato the opprobrious name of Plebeian philo- 
sophers.* He challenges all of them to pro- 
duce an hypothesis of equal elegance with this : 
and seems to suspect, that they who do not 
admit it, are hardly capable of comprehending 
the subtlety and refinement of its doctrine. As 
to himself, he seems to place the principal 
strength of it in the consciousness of the soul. 
It perceives its. own motion-t It perceives, 

* Lic^t concurrant plebeii omnes pbilosophi (sic enim ii 
qui h. Piatone et Socrate et ab illd familid dissident, appellandi 
videntur), non modo nihil unquam tam eleganter explicabunt, 
sed ne hoc quidem ipsum, qukm subtiiiter conclusum sit, intel- 
ligent. Tusc. Quaest. lib. i. c. 23. 

f Sentit animus se moveri 3 quod ciim sentit, illud un^ sen- 
tit, se vi sud, non aliend, moveri 3 nee accidere posse, ut ipse 
unquam k se deseratur ; ex quo efficitur aeternitas : — nisi quid 
babes ad haec. ib. Of course, the auditor is too complaisant to 
object. All would still have been well, if Cicero had not con- 
trived to draw from him so nmch personal flattery. Plato is 
more cautious in this respect. 
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that this motion is derived from itself, and from 
no external cause. It is sure therefore, that 
its own existence can never be deserted by its 
own will ; and hence the conclusion, that it is 
immortal. 

2. From the principle, on which is said to 
rest the immortality of the soul, let us pass to 
its history and condition. The first of the 
three stages of existence lately mentioned, is 
that which belongs to the soul before its en- 
trance into the body. 

In the same dialogue which has furnished us 
with the argument of immortality, a reference 
is made to what Plato calls the idea of the 
soul.* This, it seems, is of too sublime a na- 
ture to be described in the manner which would 
be proper for it. An attempt is therefore made 

* llepl ^€ r^c i^«ac ^vrfi^ Siht Xeicrcoy' olov ylv bsi, irdvrij 
'oravrofc ^tla^ elvai fca2 fjiaxpag hriyritrefMfQ' ^ ^e ioucevy dvOpoi- 
or/yiic re Kai iXarrovog. In Phaedr. p. 1221. There is another 
9uch reverential thought in the Republic, lib. x. p. 759. We 
do not now see the soul in its proper purity. It is clearer and 
fairer elsewhere than with us. In short, overrun and altered by 
the contagion of evil, it resembles the body of the marine Glau- 
cus, part of which is bruised by the rocks, and part washed 
away by the waves : that which remains is covered with au 
accretion of shells and sea- weed, which prevents us from form- 
ing a right notion of the original shap6. 
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to represent it by inferior images, or similitudes 
of objects familiar to common life. It is snp- 
posed then, that for the sake of inspecting the 
state of the world, the gods leave their seats, 
and make occasional excursions. These are 
performed in the celestial chariots of the immor- 
tals. Jupiter, the great leader in heaven, is 
foremost in the progress, and drives his winged 
chariot, taking care, as he goes, of the order 
and beauty of all things.* He is followed by 
the host of gods and demons, arranged in eleven 
divisions ; — ^for Vesta, the twelfth deity, chooses 
to stay at home alone. Many and happy are 
the sights which they enjoy during their journey 
within the heavens rf but at length they proceed 
to the extremity. Here the immortal beings 
take a bold and outer station at the back 
heaven, and are carried round till the rotation 
brings them to the same spot again.J It is 



* *0 fiey ^^ fjiiyag iiye^y kv ovpavf Z^vg, imiyop Apfia ikau 
vtav irpwTos Tropevirai, ZiaKoaix&v Travra koI iwifUK^/uvoc* I 
FhiBdr. 1222. 

t IloXXat ftey Jiv Koi naxapioi ^iai re ta2 SUffiioi eyro 
^pavS, &Q $£&y yivoQ e^iTpc^erai. ib. 

} Ai fjLEV yap adavaTOi KoXttfuyai, ijyuca &y ir(>oc &Kpf yi 
ytayrai, e^w woptvOeiaai e*»fi<yay iiri t^ rS vpayn vwTf" i'sdaas c- 
avrac xepidycc ff ^epi^opa* ai ^e de(ap»<n ra c£u rS ipayS, ib. 
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ia the course of this circle that they contem- 
plate the things which are on the outside of 
heaven. And this being done in a complete 
manner, (for they see nature, not in the false or 
imperfect light in which she appears to us, but 
in the very truth of her being,) they re-enter 
heaven, and sit down at the banquet prepared 
for them. The horses being loosed by the 
<;harioteer, they are served with nectar and 
ambrosia. Such, says Plato, is the life of the 
godd.* But it is the desire of other souls to 
imitate the actions of the immortals. Those 
therefore which are destined to enter afterwards 
into the bodies of men, mount also their chariots, 
and endeavour to follow the gods in their ascent, 
and to perform the circle of the heaven in the 
station before described. But the horses, which 
are inferior to those of the gods, and of a mixed 
race, ill obey this wish ; and one of them is 
vicious, and inclines downwards to the earth.f 

* Kal r* £XXa bftravrtag ra ovriac Syra deatrafiiyri (scil, if S^eS 
^caixyca) ical c?ia6eeo'a, Bvtra wdXiv elc to eiffia rS »pavS, oiica^e 

^(raq, vapifiaXev afiPpotrlav te Kal ctt' Avrjf viKrap ewdrKny. 
Kal vros luv ^€«v jScog. In Phaedr. 1 222. 

t ©cwv luv iy tinroi rt kox fiyi&xpi fravret, avrol re ayaOoi 
ral i^ Ayo6wV to ^c rwy &XKiity fiifiucrai' — (ipidei yap 6 riji 
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• 

Some souls indeed obtain their object better 
than others, and reach the outer spot, and are 
carried round with the immortals. But even 
these are kept in constant alarm by their horses, 
and with difficulty take notice of the real nature 
of things as they pass.* Some again, through 
the virtue of the more tractable horse, lift the 
head aloft, and see somewhat of the truth : but 
presently they sink again, and lose the prospect. 
Others too, in the inordinate struggle of all to 
gain the upper station, press against one an- 
other, and fall into tumult and danger. Many 
are maimed ; and many break their wings and 
are disabled. Thus are all the souls dii^ap- 
pointed of the desired object. They cannot 
attain a full view of the reality of things, and 
are obliged to subsist afterwards upon the un- 
certainty of opinion instead of truth.t Those 

KaKlag Imroc fieriyuiv, tir\ yfjv piirtav re kcu fiapvvtov, tvQa ^rf 
TTOVOQ T£ KOI hytov t(T\aTOQ 'pv\rj irpoKeirai, ib. 1221-2. 

* *H fjLEv api?a ^eutv kwofiivrj Koi eiKatrfiivri virfjpev elc roy cjw 
roTTOV T^v t5 iiyio^n icc^oXiyv, koI (rvfifripirivix^'n t^v vcpt^opctK, 
^opvP&nivTj' virb rdv Ifrirtay, Koi fwyig KaOopwtra ra ovra' ?/ ^ 
TOTt fiey ^ipEf TOT€ ^e koI €^v' Piaiofiiytay li tUv tirmov, ra fjiiy 
€l^£, ra^'«. ib. 1222. 

t IToXXai fiiy ^(ttXsvovTaiy woWai ^c TroXAa Trrepa ^pavoyrai' 
iratrai ^i iroXvy t')(ti<Tai woyov, areXeiQ rffg rS ovtoc Biag avip- 
\ovTaC Ka\ aictKQ^trai rpo^^ ^o^a^ ^pwyrai. In Phaedr. 1223. 



■^ 
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therefore which are injured, fall down to the 
earth; and here, in obedience to an impulse 
of their nature, betake themselves to some 
body. 

The principle of this alliance may be sup- 
posed to arise from the original employment of 
the soul in the upper regions. We see, that, 
\irhen engaged in the pursuit which has just 
been described, its natural appetency was to 
take care of inanimate things ;* and hence came 
its attempt to inspect the condition of the world. 
When fallen to the earth therefore, it still pre- 
serves the desire of governing matter ; and 
hence also comes its immediate occupation of 
an earthly body. In this it dwells for a time ; 
and man becomes a compound of an immortal 

♦ *H }l/vj(rl vdtra wapTog eirifjuXurai ra a»//vx«* frdvra Se 
^pavov TTcptTToXcI. — TcXia fiey »v Sera Koi iirrepuffiivrj ME- 
TEftPOnOAEI Ts KoX &iravTa top Kotrfioy ^lotKel, ib. 1221. 
The word here marked is an important one with Plato, and 
expresses the highest speculations of the philosophical soul. In 
the Apology, Socrates remarks, that he is accused of being ra re 
furiiopa {j^poyrirrlQ, Koi ra viro yfiv irdvra avc^ijnjiraic* In the 
accusation itself, he is said to be busy in prying into ra re vw6 
yijv Kol ra eirtipavia. The last term therefore is the meaning 
of furetapa, and accounts for the clouds and basket of Aristo- 
phanes. In the Pythagorean school, the word was used in a 
less honourable sense, for rash and airy fancies. 
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principle and a mortal frame,* What then is 
thesituatioh of the soul in man? Plato informs 
its in the minutest manner, and without any 
hesitation. 

We lately saw, that the inferior gods received 
jfrom the demiurge the immortal principle of 
the soul, for the composition of mankind. Nor 
was it the body alone which they conjoined 
tnth this. To the former species of soul they 
didded another which was of a mortal nature, 
and the seat of many and great passions neces- 
sary to the condition of man; pleasure, the 
incitement to evil ; pain, the enemy of happi- 
ness; boldness and fear, each unadvised of 

9 

counsel; anger, hard to be appeased; hope, 
easy to be persuaded ; and other such. But it 
was necessary to provide, that the divine prin- 
ciple should' not be polluted by a commixture 
with this secondary portion of the soul. The 
gods therefore placed the former in the head, 
and the latter in the breast and thorax, keeping 
them asunder by the dividing isthmus of the 
neck-t This therefore, which separated their 

* 'H ^t irrepopfivfitratra (f^iperaiy eutg av '^epi^ riyoQ aPTiXcL' 
finraC oh KaToiKioBeifraf triafia yifivoy Xa^eray — iOov to ifi/i- 
iray eKXriOrj, t^v^^ Koi cr&fia ir^yev. In Phaedr. 1221. 

t Kal ^ca rawra ^fj (refivfi€voi fiiaiyeiv to Beioyj on fifj wdtra 
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respective abodes, became the channel through 
ivhich reason might send doi/ipi her mai¥iate8 
on proper occasions, to the passions below. 
But man had a still baser sort of desires, an 
impatience to supply his natural cravings, and 
a vehement propensity to meats and drinks: 
and for all such appetites a more remote situa- 
tion was requisite, on account of the importu- 
nity of their disposition, and the disturbance 
iivhich they might otherwise give to the opera- 
tions of reason. They were therefore placed 

ify iivayicri, x^^^P^C iKtiva Karouclisffiy tig SKkriv tB (rvfiaroc 
owfiffiy TO ^yriTor, iadfjidy Kai opov ^loiKo^/iiiffavres r^c ice^aX^c 
ecu tS ^dug, Koi av\iva fitraiif ridiyrcg, tva Eiri ^wptc* iy ^) 
Toii vfficn Kol rf xaXofiiy^ ^wpaKi rb rfjc )^x^c ^yrirdy yiyog 
Mhfy. In Tim. 1073. — In Plato's hands anatomy assumes a 
moral character. The heart sends notices through the veins to 
tbe extremities of the body concerning any outward or inward 
danger which reason has announced from the head 3 and thus 
prepares^ the sensitive part of man for submission to whatever 
she may prescribe. And^ as the heart itself^ in cases of terror 
and danger, is apt to swell and palpitate, which is the conse- 
quence of its fiery nature, the lungs are placed near it for the 
purpose of affording refreshment and relief to its inordinate 
beat ! Near to the baser appetites^ below the diaphragm^ is 
also placed the liver^ for the purpose of reflecting from its 
smooth surface images of terror, which reason may send down 
from above, and of keeping the wild beast in a tolerable state 
of quiet ! There is much more of this in the same dialogue. 



I 
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in a lower region, beneath the diaphragm, and 
towards the umbilicus. This part of the body- 
was judged to be the most proper for the 
nourishment of the whole man. Here then 
dwelt the inferior portion of the mortal division 
of the soul, or rather the third species of soul ; 
and here too it continually fattened, as a con- 
fined beast, at its crib or manger.* Such is 
the circumstantial and authentic account which 
Plato gives of the situation of the soul in man. 
But notwithstanding the desire felt by the 
soul to occupy mortal bodies in this manner, 
we are told that it does not enter into them 
without due preparation. There are certain 
laws by which the process is governed ; and it 
is expressly provided, that when the soul falls 
to the earth, it shall not be planted in the body 
of any brute in the first generation.f Its pri- 

* To ^e ^i) criTtoy re koi itotwv k-KiOvjiriTiKov Ttjc '•/'v^^g, koI 
ofTOV ev^ciav ^ta riiv t5 triafiaTOQ tp^ct ^vtriv, t&to eIq to. fiera^v 
T&y T£ (j>pevCjy icai rS wpos Toy 6iJi(j>a\oy optt KaTt^Kitray, oiov 
<j>aTyriv kv airayri r«r^ r^ roinp rp r5 truftaTog Tpmj)^ reicrjyva- 
fuyoi, Kal Kari^rieray ^tj to rotSrov evTavda, wg ^pijxfjia aypiov. 
In Tim. ib. 

t "Oral/ hk a^vvaTriaatra ETrKTwitrdat, ^ri t^jy, koX Tiyi (rvyrv- 
X*V XP^^^h^^'^y ^^^'/C T^ '^at KaKiag TrXtiffdeltra papvyO^, (^apvv 
Beicra he nTepuppvficrri re Kat eiri Tt)y yr]v iriari, tote yofjLog TavTr)v 
fjLtt (pvTEVfrai eig firihfiidy ^tjpeioy (j^vtriy ly ttj Trpwriy ytviaet. Tn 
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mary destination is the person of man ; and the 
value of the allotment which it there obtains, is 
made to depend upon its own previous achieve- 
ments in the upper regions of the world, and 
the success with which it struggled to view the 
system of nature and the truth of things. A 
scale of dignity is therefore drawn by Plato, 
and the station of the soul in the higher or lower 
degrees is proportioned to its merits. It is not 
difficult to conjecture what order of men is 
placed at the topmost degree of the scale. 
W^hen a philosopher has to dispense honours, on 
^what shall they be bestowed but philosophy ? 

The soul then which has followed the inmior- 
tals in the best manner, or has seen most of the 
nature of things, is ordered to pass into the 
composition of one who is to be a philosopher,* 
or a lover of the xxxoy. In the next degree is 
placed a lawful sovereign, or accomplished com- 

Phaedr. 1223. The commentators are fond of interpretiDg this 
chariot-scene as denoting only the struggle of the sool while in 
the body c^ man. The last part of the above sentence clearly 
proves that it is descriptive of the condition of the soul before 
its entrance into any body. 

* T^v fiiyitXei^a l^aay, etc yovrjv av^poc ytviiffOfiivs^iKo^ 
<r6<^, ii (piXoicaKu, In Phaedr. 1223. This too is Indian : — the 
sovereign is placed immediately below the bramin. 
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mander. To these succeeds a statesman, or the 
jNTudent administrator of domestic afiiBdrs. To 
these, the lover of gymnastic labours, or one 
who is to be occupied in the cure of diseases in- 
cfdeBt to the body. The prophetic life, or that 
which is concerned with initiations into the 
mysteries, is next in honour. The sixth rank 
is allotted to poets. The seventh, to geometri- 
cians and artificers. The eighth, to sophists, or 
those who affect popular applause. The lowest 
degree is reserved for the tyrant. Plato had 
some reason to take a literary vengeance on 
the usurpers of the liberties of his country. He 
studiously degrades them, in comparison with 
the possessors of lawful sovereignty, who would 
probably have been placed at the head of the 
list of dignity, were it not for the homage indis- 
pensably due to philosophy. 

There are then nine orders of mankind, in 
which the soul may be primarily placed.* 

* T)ie orders and the years seem to have heen invented for 
each other. The same soul might pass through all the orders, 
a thousand years heing aUotted to each ; and in the tenth stage 
return to its first situation, in order to begin again the same 
course of existence ! The thousand years allotted to the sou^ 
after its possession of each order, is also explained by the ten 
fold punishment or reward to be received by it after the deaf 
of the body. The life of man was therefore taken at an hu 
dred years. 
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tits subsequent elevation or debasement in other 
bodies is influenced by its conduct in the first. 
And to these changes it is subject during ten 
thousand years, a new life being chosen at the 
end of every thousand ; after which, it returns 
to the place whence it originally came. There 
is indeed one exemption in favour of philosophy* 
fiy a law of Adraste, the soul which has made 
the greatest and best discoveries in the region 
of truth, is excused from so long a probation. 
It recovers its wings at the end of the third 
period of a thousand years, if it has acted with 
sincerity, and after each thousand, has chosen 
ag^n the philosophic life.* But common souls 
are subject to one common fate; and it re- 
mains to inquire, what becomes of them after 
they have quitted the body which they first 
inhabit. 

The Phaedrus, from which the above account 
is drawn, alludes only in general terms to the 
condition of the soul, when it leaves the body. 
Nor does this subject form any considerable 

* £iC ftiy yap to avro oQtv ifKti ^ 4^v\fl kicd^, ov iccLducyeirai 
krmv fivpmv (ov yap xrepSrac xpo rotriirts XP^^) ^M^ 4 ^^ 
^tXoao^ilfrayTOc a^oKwc' a^ai ci TptTtj repioc^ rj xtkuTU, iar 
eKmyriii rpiQ €^£^c Toy fiiov tvtov, htu vrtptaQtiffoi, rpco^iXio?^ 
erei wwepxpyrai. In Phxdr. 1223. 
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part of the vision of the other world granted to 
the Pamphylian and related in the tenth book of 
the '' Republic," The chief intention of Plato 
in that curious narrative was to state the man- 
ner in which the souls are re-assembled for the 
purpose of returning to other bodies, and 
choosing new modes of life.* In the Phaedo, 

* The soul of the Pamphylian (who was slain in battle) 
went to the common place of judgment. There were two 
chasms towards the iower earth ; and opposite to them two 
openings which led to heaven. The judges were placed between 
both, and sent the souls, when tried, either upwards to heaven 
on the right, or downwards into the earth on the left. These 
went to the places of their destination by one of the two chasms 
in the earth, and one of the openings towards heaven. The 
other chasm and opening were reserved for the passage of the 
souls which had formerly lived on earth, had accomplished the 
interval of a thousand years in their respective places of abode, 
and returned through them to the spot where they were to 
choose new modes of life. Schemes of every sort of life — tcl 
Twyfiiwv rrapahiyfxaTa, were spread before them on the ground. 
Sometimes the motives of their choice were whimsical enough. 
The soul of Ajax, brooding over the old grievance about the 
arms of Achilles, chose to pass into a lion, shunning the habita- 
tions of men who had once injured its feelings by the preference 
of Ulysses. Orpheus, resenting the treatment of bimsdf by 
the Thracian women, resolved not to be born again of a female. 
His soul therefore chose to animate a swan. Thersites, some- 
what epigraramatically, became an ape. Ulysses, however, had 
improved in wisdom. His life was formerly made uneasy by 
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the destination of the soul, when dislodged by 
the death of the body, is described with much 
minuteness and authority ; and Socrates founds 
upon it an earnest recommendation of philoso- 
phy ; i^ince, at the moment of separation, the 
soul begins to perceive the consequences of the 
neglect or attention with which it has treated 
the true discipline. 

There are many paths which lead to the 
shades below ; and iEschylus mistakes, when, 
through his Telephus, he asserts, that there is 
but one, and that this is plain.* Hence the ne- 
cessity of a guide. The demon therefore, who 
had the care of the man when living, (for every 
mortal has a superintending demon,!) is charged 

tbe troubles which a too conspicuous station occasioned to him. 
He therefore chose a lot, which had been neglected by the other 
souls 5 and became a private man, unconcerned with business : 
— fii6y &v^poc l^i^TH awpdy/jLoyoQ, Kol fioXiQ ivptlv KtlfjLtvoy 
m Kcd traprifitXrjfiivov viro twv &KXmv, p. 765. 

• "EiTi Bi &pa fi iropeia 6v\ <&c 6 ^Aitrxv^ T^Xs^C \iy€t' 
EKtivos fdy yop Air\>/v oT/wv ijitjaly eIq "ABa ^cpciv* ^ 5* ovt€ 
dirXf St£ fjua (f^alyiral fioi elyai' «5c yap ay iiytfiSyuy tBei* &ii 
yap «•« Tig &y Bia/iapTOi »dafx6aE, /xiaQ 63s Sotiq, Nvi' ii toiKt 
oy^atiQ TE Koi iTEpioBuQ voXKhc EXEiy, In Phaedon. 80. The 
ways are numerous only to the place where the judges are. See 
the note above. 

i* In wfalit sense this superintendency is to be really under- 
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to conduct the soul to the spot where othei^ 
are waitiag till they can be judged. But there 
is a difference of behaviour in the souls as diey 
proceed towards the place of their destination. 
Those which have acted with soberness and 
propriety while they were in the body, follow 
their guides in a decent manner, and without 
reluctance. In other cases, a struggle ensues. 
The soul which has been too much pleased 
with its habitation in tiiie body, is unwilling to 
go, and therefore uses all its artifice to stay 
behind;* and hence it happens, that it is some* 
times seen lingering about the earth where it 

stood^ we gather from tbe Timaeus : where the superior part of 
the soul is said to he every n]an*s demon. To ^k ^ii xepi tS 
Kvpiun&rts irap' 4/iTv }pvy(fjg ei^ttg hayoei^ai Bel rj^e, wg &pa 
Slvt^ Balfwva ^eog lica?^ Bi^iaKE rSro, 6 ^i) <j>afiiy oiKeiy fjxy 
flfiiiv €7r dicp^ rf (rwfiari, p. 1087. But sometimes the deipon 
is reason, and sometimes a person ; and Plato^ on this as on 
many other points, is not to he reconciled with himself. 

* 'H fiey iy KotrfUa rs koI <j>p6yifWQ \^^^ iwcrai re icai «r 
Ayyoc* ra irapSyra * Bi liri&vfiETUcwQ r» trutfiaroc e')(fi<ra, irepl 
€K€iyo vokvy j(p6yoy IvTorjfjLiyri, ical inpl Toy oparoy T6iroy iroWa 
iivriTElya<ra koI iroXKa iradiitra, fiiq. ical fi6\iQ viro r5 xpoffrc- 
rayfjiiyn Bai/wyoQ oixerai ayofuyri. In Phaedon. p. 80. In 
shorty pleasures are the nails which fasten the soul to the body. 
At the moment of death, therefore, the soul of the voluptuary 
does not come clean. off 3 and hence it is sometimes gross and 
Visible ! A moral solution of ghosts. . 
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had received its gratifications. The demon is 
Aerefore obliged to apply force; ajid at length 
he succeeds. It happens too, that when a soul, 
defiled with gross impurities, is brought to the 
place where oUier souls are assembled in ex- 
pectation of their trial, they are struck with 
horror at its approach, and diligently avoid it.* 
It therefore wanders about wretched and soli- 
tary, without companion or guide, till, after a 
certain period, it is consigned by Necessityf 
to the place of its destination. But at length 
all the souls are tried by the judges Minos, 
Rhadamanthus and others, and sent to their 
proper places of punishment or reward. It 
would be trifling and tedious to repeat the de- 
teription which Socrates so circumstantially 
gives of these allotments; and it may suffice to 
say, that the souls which appear to have con*^ 
ducted themselves with moderation during their 
possession of the body, and to be but slightly 
infected with guilt, are s^nt oflF to Acheron. 
Here they are put into boats and arrive at the 

* Tavr^ /Lifr Anag ^vycc re ical vneicrpiwerai, Kal ovrt 
fyrifiropoc ovre fiysfAtitv iOiXti ylyvtoQai, ib. 

t Necessity is the mother of Lacbesis^ whose orders to the 
souk, before they return to the worlds are given in the 10th 
book De Repub. 

x2 
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Jake, where they reside, and undergo the por- 
gation prescribed for them; nor are they dis- 
missed from thence till they have suffered a 
proper punishment for every, act of injustice, 
of which they have been guilty. They also 
receive a due reward for their good actions, 
as. each may appear to deserve.* The other 
offending souls are divided into two great 
classes, the curable and the incurable.^ The 
latter, stained with the gross and more abomi- 
nable sins, sacrileges, unjustifiable murdecs, 
and the like, are plunged by avenging fate into 
Tartarus, whence they never escape. Tj^e^ re- 
main there in perpetual punishment.t The 
former have also been guilty of great offences ; 
but these admit a certain mitigation on account 
of the circumstances which attend them. Un- 
der the impulse of anger, they have forgotten the 
reverence due to parents ; but, for the violence 

* Kat 01 fiiv &v ^o^iacri fiicrug fttfiuaKivaL, icopivQivrtQ tt\ 
Tov A')(ipovTa, ava/3dvrcc & 3^ iLvrdig o'^fiara i^Xvy kid r^mv 
a(l>iicvSvTai eiQ rijv XifivriP* Koi eKei oiKttffl re, n'at KaOaipofieyoi', 
rdv re 6.^iKrjfJidT(i}V h^ovrec ^iicag, airoXvoyrai, ei tiq tI ^Biicijtre' 
T&v re iifepyetridy ri/iac ^epovrac Kara rrjy a^lav cicaToc. In 
Phaedon. p. 84. 

t Ot 5* &v ^6iiMKnv ayidrwQ €X^"'> ^*^ ''^ fieyidri rwv iLfrnp- 
rrifidriav, — r6r»c ^e i; vpotrriKOvtra fiolpa pivrei ac rup l[!dprapov^ 
odev owore eKf^divutriv, ib. 
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thus committed, they have endeavoured to atone 
by an increase of attention and respect during 
the remainder of life ; and this saves them from 
being finally placed among the incorrigible 
souls. The same is the case with those who, 
under an evil influence of a similar nature, 
have been guilty of homicide, and have after- 
wards laid a better restraint on the passions. It 
is necessary indeed that they should be plunged 
into Tartarus;* but after a year passed in this 
gulph, (into which run all the rivers of hell, 
and from which they again issue,) they are cast 
out by the waves into other streams ; the homi- 
cides, along the Cocytus ; those who have in- 
juriously treated their parents, along the Pyri- 
phlegethon. By these they arrive at the Ache- 
Tusian lake. Here they call aloud on those 
whom they have slain or injured, and intreat, 
in a suppliant manner, that they may \)e per- 
mitted to advance, and be received into the lake. 
If this favour is granted, they come forth, and 

♦ Oi ^' ar Idtrifia fxiv, ftiyaXa M ^o^taaiy ijfJLapniKtvai 
iiftapfHifiaTa, — -Hn-tis ^ i/jLiretriiv fiiy etc tov Tdprapov hvayKri* 
ifjutrtaovraz ^ ovtbc, ko^ eyiavrov licei ycvo/Liivwc, eicfiaWEi ro 
KvfAa, ib. This Tartarus is said by Plato to be the Barathrum 
of Homer aud the poets. 

T^Xc ficiX*, ^1 fioQi^w vKo yBov6ii eve /SepcOpoy. 
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a tennination is put to their sufferings^ If not, 
they are hurried back again to Tartarus for a 
i^cond immersion, and a second ejectment by 
the j^me rivers; nor does the repetition of the 
punishment cease till they are finally pardoned 
hy those whom ^they have offended. Such is 
the determination <^ their judges.* 

A different fate awaits those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in virtue. The eitf(ii» 
whoi^e lower parts are adapted to the punish- 
ment of the wicked^ ^ in the manner just de- 
scribed^ ha^ also itis ilofty regions/ in which the 
good receive their happiness. We^says Socrates, 
inhabit a tract from the Phasis to the Pillars of 
Hercules. This is but a small and sorry space, 
in which wretched mortals live, as ants in a 
collection of dirt, or frogs about a lake.t Nor 
are any other residences of man better than a 
nest of cavities, into which is poured a conden- 
sation of water, and mist, and air : and these 
deprive us of the clear sight of celestial objects. 
Our condition therefore is at present obscure 

* Kal rayrq, ir&(fj(pyrtQ ov wporepoy wavovrai, wply &v wtl" 
94a(nv S^ iiUfctiaav' avny yap ^ Ukti tmh r&y BiKav&v ai/rdiQ 
irdyBji. ib. 

t *Ev'0/ufcp|» Tivl fJtopi^, &a7ctp wtpX nXfia fwpfjiriKa^, ij /3arpa<* 
XtiQ irepl r^y ddkaTrap oiKvyras, ib. p. 81. 
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rapd, deceitful^ aad resembles that of a perQon^ 
,wh0/in the abyss of the sea^ should fancy that 
he lives on its surface ; and seeing the sun and 
«tars through the medium of the water, should 
take the sea itself for the sky. We too imagine, 
that, sunk as we are in these depths of earth, 
we really live upon its surface ;* and therefore 
•erroneously give the name of the heaven itself 
to the air, through which we confusedly behold 
the heavenly bodies. Nor are we able to cor- 
TOct these mistakes by rising above the lower 
air, and viewing things in their own purity. 
This privilege is reserved for the souls which 
are adjudged to the places situated immediately 
under the heaven. There the earth shines forth 
in all the beauty and variety of colour, purple, 
and gold, and a whiteness surpassing that of 
gypsum and snow itself t AH its productions 
too partake of this perfection; and its most 

* *H/iac ^y oii^yras Iv rdig ico/Xotc airr^c XsX]y0^veii> xal 
oUtrBai &yia ewi Trjs yfig otmv* tSawep &P cc nc ly fd&^ rf 
irv^/ievt rS xfXay«ff oIk&v, dioit6 rt kifi r^c ^oXomyc okeiv, kqX 
Sia rS v^aroQ op&v rov ifXiou koL ra 6Wa Affpa, rijiv ^dXtirray 
:9fY<nTo ^pai'ov civac. lb. 

t Trfy fjLEy yap, iiKovpyfi elyai, koX ^avfia^y to KoXKog' rriy 

^ XP^^^^^^^* ^^^ ^^> ^^ XevKrf, yv^B ^ x^^^^C XcvicoWpav. 
ib. 82. 
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.common stones are those which are so rare, and 
so much prized amongst us, the sardine, jasper, 
and smaragdus. With these precious substances, 
and with gold and silver, is the earth every 
.where adorned.* The inhabitants dwell at 
ease, whether in inland places, or on the coast, 
which borders there upon air, as ours does 
upon the sea ; or perhaps on islands projected 
a little from the, continent, and surrounded only 
by air. In short, air is to them what water is 
to us ; and what we call air, is with them pure 
aBther. There too the seasons perpetually oflfer 
a sqfl and delightful temperature.! No diseases 

* T^v de yijy ahrrlv KeKotrfifjerBat t^toiq rt Airam, Kal m 
Xpvo"^ T€ Kal &pyvp^, koI toIq &\\oiq aZ rolg roidroiQ. ib. Mil- 
ton has given a pavement of gold to bis beaven 3 but be takes 
care that it shall be admired by none but a bad spirit. 
Mammon^ the least erected spirit^ that fell 
From heaven 3 for e'en in beaven bis looks and thoughts 
Were always downwards bent, admiring more 
The riches of heav'n's pavement, trodden gold. 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 
In vision beatific. 

t Tac he wpac aifToiig Kpatriv ty^iv roiavrriv, w?£ (.Kuvtig 
avotnsQ elvat, kou ^povov re ^yv woXv irXelut rutv eySdhe. In 
PhsBdon. ib. Homer had created this temperature for Olympus. 

odi <l>€iai ^e&v ehoc a(T(ptiK€g aiel 

''EfifjitvaC ovT avifiOKTi rivatrtrErai, ovre nor ofifip^ 
Asveraij ovre. x^w*' £7ri7rt\i/arai* aXXa fxdX* aWprj 
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afflict tte happy inhabitants, whose life isthere*- 
fare much longer than ours. Their senses too, 
as well as their knowledge and the qualities of 
their mind, excel ours as much as our air is 
excelled by their sther in purity. There also 
are the grores and temples of the gods ; and 
in these effectively reside the gods themselves, 
who by voices, divinations, and sensible tokens 
of their presence, hold frequent communication 
with the favoured inhabitants.* These there- 
fore see the sun, and moon, and stars in their 
tme nature ; and all their happiness is answer- 
able to this near and more perfect observation 
of things. To places thus beautiful and thus 
•inhabited, are sent the virtuous souls. They 
rise above our mortal habitations, which are no 
other than pits or prisons, and ascend to a purer 
abode on the true and proper surface of the 
earth. But a privilege still higher than this 
awaits the souls which have philosophized in a 
sufficient manner. They are transplanted to. 
other abodes yet more beautiful, where they 

lUvTarai iiyvi^tKoQ, Xevtcfj ^ liriiilipofitv aiiyXij' 
T^ €vi rifuroyrai fiwcapec Otol fifmra irivra» Odytt, 0, 
- * Kcd ^ ATOi ^t&v SXtni re icaX upa ahrolc dpaC Iv oIq rf 

om chcfirac ^etic elvm, ictu ^iiftac re luu fiayrtiac km altHHiffuc 

tAv ^tAv, Id Pbaedon. ib. 
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live afterwards without bodies ;* while the rest 
are doomed to return to the world after the 
completion of a thousand years. 

The doctrine of Plato has now been reviewed 
in the manner proposed. t We have seen the 
nature of his opinions, first, concerning the 
Deity, and secondly, concerning the immortality 
of the soul. 

The inferences proper to be drawn from both 
these points shall be laid before you in the 
same order. 

1 . In the course of the first argument it was 
incidentally stated, that the agency of the de- 
miurge, which some have incautiously termed a 
Creation, was no more than a formation of prse- 
existing and eternal matter .' This is a point, 
which, on account of its great importance, 
deserves the particular attention of those who 
compare the theology of Paganism with Reve- 
lation. The Platonic world could not be pro- 
duced without the concurrence of three separate 
principles, — a labouring deity, — eternal, reluc- 
tant, and untractable matter, — and rational and 

* i^iiw ^€ ahr&y oi ^iKotro^iq. iKavStq Ka&ripafuvoi, &Ptu tb 
(fiaiihriav (iu9i ro vapdirav etc top Eirtira xp^^ov, kui etc olxjiffeti 
€« rw-top KoKXlovi AfiKvBpTai, ib. p. 84/ 

t Page 221. 
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sdf-rabostiiig ideas, or original exetnplan, 
aecordmg to which, things were to be framed, 
and fmn which they were also to derive their 
iMfffir ri * The task of the deity was therefore 
a difficult <Mie. The blind and brute irregula- 
rity inherent in the nature of matter, crossed 
his designs, frustrated much of the good which 
he intended for the universe, and was the cause 
of evil.t And this probably is the circumstance 
which led Plato to observe, though in a man- 
ner neither pious nor philosophical, the elation 
¥^ich was felt by his demiurge,:}^ when 



* 'Seqoitur per ideas^ non abstractiones mentis nostne, vel 
npfcioiies univereales intelligendas esse, sed entia intelligibilia, 
in Deo radicata, sive ratione divini, velut mnndo suo^ compre* 
heDsa^qoaB per se existunt^ et materiae modificatn non cbaracteres 
teati!kin enentiales, sed ipsam qooque essentiam larginntor. 
Per. 1. part post. lib. ii. c. 6. s. 1 . § 15. 

I; Inesse material necessariam et innatam cnpiditatem, sive 
bmtam et csBcam vim quandam, qu» inordinate eam moveat, 
qioaqoe in cansi sit^ nt nee optima omnia Deus facere potuerit, 
ctmala ind^ omnia oriantur. ib. § 14. 

X Angustin compares this with the sentence of Moses^ — 
^ God tcir that it was good ;" and observes that the Creator 
m c icly declares the excellence of his work. He is not obliged 
to wilt for its completion till he can ascertain his- success ; — 
bonom esse, non discit. Plato quidem plus ausus est 
t, dbitom esse scilicet Deum gandio, mundi universitate 
Civ. Dei^ lib. xi. c. 21. 
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he saw his labours followed with so math sdc- 
cess in the beautiful appearance of things. In 
short, we see his deity operate, as a mortsA of 
extraordinary genius, on the materials which 
are at hand. He is an Archimedes, of an higher 
class. 

But the imperfection which t^ius attaches to 
the theology of Plato, is chargeable to.Pi^- 
nism in general. This has been ascertained with 
equal research and judgment by the learned 
Mosheim in his treatise on the " Creation of 
the World from Nothing :" of which, some short 
notice may be useful. 

His purpose is then, not to inquire, whether 
the doctrine of a proper creation be discover- 
able by the force of human reason. He does 
not ask, whether the happy application of an 
extraordinary sagacity might arrive at such a 
conclusion. Indeed, it is remarkable, that 
some of the highest names in philosophy have 
deemed thestriftest notion of creation to contain 
nothing repugnant to right reason. Such has 
been the judgment of Sir Isaac Newton and 
Mr. Locke.* But the question is, whether the 

* Eximii duo viri, quibus nihil majus est inter ^bilosophos 
setatis nostrse^ Jo. Lockius et Is. Newtonusy non modd negant^ 
creationem niundi rationi pui-gats advei*sari, sed etiain fien 



Ol 
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doctrine be really taught in any of the books 
which have descended to us from the Pagan 
ages. This is determined* by Mosheim in the 
negative. In the first part of his treatise he 
states the argument, and examines certain pas- 
sages of Aristotle, Empedocles, and Seneca, 
which have been supposed to convey the doc- 
trine: and those who are ready to ascribe a 
proper creation to the Gods of heathenism, on 
account of a few strong expressions which will 
be occasionally found in Pagan writers even of 
the laxest character, will do well to study this 
part of the treatise with attention. They will 
not fail to see, how little strictness of meaning 
may belong to phrases of great apparent force, 
and on how many occasions the sense that has 
been hastily attributed to particular words is 
weakened or destroyed by the general nature of 
the reasoning amidst which they are found. He 
next examines the early systems of the Grecian 
sects and sages, and finds in those which are 

posse contendunt^ ut modum ejus comprehendaa^us aliqud 
ratione, si vulgarium sententiarum vinculis nos expedite cone- 
mnr. C. 5. This may afford another proof, that certain truths of 
Revdation may be found not unacceptable to that reason which 
would have been wholly incompetent to make the first discovery 
of them. 
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supposed to precede the age of Piato^ no higher 
meaning, tha^ that order and beauty were pro- 
duced out of matter which before had been 
subject to no rules. Of thg poems of Orpheus* 
(the supposed Father of the Grecian theolo^) 
he justly pronounces, thiat the doctrine is not 
only not that of the Scriptures, but that it is of 
a low and impious character. Its real meaning 
is, that the deity is the universe,! and that this 
proceeds from him in such a manner, that the 
parts of the universe are no other than parts of 
the Divine nature, the limbs, as it were, of the 
great body of Deity. And this is little else 
than the flagitious doctrine which so loi^ 

* It is geoerally allowed that the antient Orpheus did tiot 
write the poems to which his name is affixed : — Antiquum 
ilium Orphenm nihil horum scripsisse^ cum plerisque scio. This 
is the confession of hia editor and admirer Eschenhachius, who 
seems however to take no snudl pdde in having studied these 
venerahle and mysterious writings hy night ! — Silente mundo, 
soils vigilantibus astris et lund. While some have extolled the 
poems as an invaluable treasure of theology^ others have jn^ 
nounced them to be the '' liturgy of Satan." 

f Deum esse omnia canity et k Deo ita fluxisse omnia pntat^ 
at partes hujus universitatis membra tantdm et partes dlviae 
nature non desinant esse. Tantum abest^ ut Orpheus ille, 
quisquis demum fuerit, cum Christianis sensisse putandus sit, 
ut potiiis II Spinosae flagitiis exiguo aut nullo intervallo remotus 
fuisse videatur. Be Great. Mund. c. 1 0. 
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afterwards shocked mankind in the system of 
Spinosa. 

The well-known passage of Hesiod is next 
produced, in which, according to the general 
sense of the commentators, is stated the original 
existence of a Chaos.* But this also has been 
supposed to teach the doctrine of creation ; and 
Hesiod, as well as Plato, is supposed by some 
to have drawn this great truth from Egypt. 
But it is well observed, that, whatever may 
be fondly attributed to a single expression, the 
general meanness of Hesiod's theology is against 
so favourable an interpretation* His highest 
god is Jupiter, of whom he has no objection to 
relate the degrading stories commonly received 
by Paganism : nor can it be reasonably con- 
cluded that,, with such a being for his prime 
deity, his meaning on the point in question is, 
in any respect, superior to that of Ovid. From 
Pythagoras descended some of the philosophy 
which was adopted by Plato ; but for him also 
was invented by his admirers, the detestable 

* "Hroi fiey irpwriva XdoQ yiver' —"Ecqvds est, qui sibi pcr- 
snadere queat, vatem apert^ adversiis Deum impium, et tain 
puerili religione imbutum, ut hominem ex Saturao et IUie& 
gebitum omnibus praeficeret, de materiae initio et creatione pi^ 
ac sapient^r sensisse ? ib. c. 11. 
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doctrine, that singularity, or the Deity, passed 
into duality, or matter, and produced the world ! 
Thus, while they endeavoured to prove, that 
the Deity was the author of matter, they made 
the Deity and matter to be the same substance, 
or to have the same properties !* 

We need not dwell on the judgment which 
Mosheim passes on Plato himself, since the 
substance of this has already appeared, nor on. 



his rejection of the claims which have bee 
made in favour of the barbarous nations.f Th 
most curious part of the treatise perhaps is the 



last, in which he relates the gradual corruptionr 
of the doctrine of Plato by the sophistries 
the Alexandrian school. 

Plato, intent on providing for the being 
One, denied existence, in a proper sense, t 



other things. To all matter therefore, wheth^^^^i 
devoid of qualities in itself, or endued wit — ^J 
them and formed into visible bodies, he gave 
name of Nothing; in which extensive sense 



* Scilicet apert^ confitentur^ qui sic sentiunt^ mundum ei 
Deum^ nee pr«ter mundum ct materiam divinum aliquid es 
ib. c. 13. 

t The Egyptians, Chinese, Japanese, Indians, Phoenicia. 
Persians, and Etruscans. 
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teinte i preted by Cicero.* On this the junior 

nuxmics grafted their refinements, for the {(ake 

<tf prodacing a doctrine which should look like 

Ait(rf*the Scriptures. They therefore restricted 

tlie name of " Nothing'' to that abstract or ideal 

imdfterwhich possessed neither forms nor quali- 

ties.f And hence they affirmed that the world 

was formed by the demiurge from nothing; 

that is, firom darkness, or that visionary matter 

which was regarded as nothing. Again, IMuto 

bad openly taught the eternity of the world, 

^d, by consequence, had degraded his deity. 

This therefore was understood by the junior 

I^latonics in a metaphysical sense which was to 

protect Plato and his deity together. Hence it 

became one of the leading maxims of the school 

*o resolve the eternity of the world into the 

*^ind of the Deity, to connect the universe with 

^im by an eternal flux of generation, and to 

'^^ake it derive all its contrivance from that 

Pi'ocess. Accordingly, it was argued, that as 

"^ Nihil Plato putat esse quod oriatur et intereat^ idque solum 
^^^, quod semper tale sit^ qualem ideam appcllat ilie, nos spc- 
^^m. Tusc. Quaest. lib. i. c. 24. 

-f Plotious de materid hdc informi, quam sola mens videt ac 
^o^templatur : vXiy, inquit, fxi) 6v av Iikutws XiyoiTo, De Creat, 
^iind. c. 19. 
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body is the cause of the shade which faUs from 
it, so the eternity of the Deity is the cause of 
the eternity of the world. The shade is equal 
with the body in point of time, though not of 
honour. In the same manner, the world follows 
the Deity. Though caused by him, and there- 
fore in that sense not of equal dignity, yet it is 
co-eternal with him. It is an eternal effect from 
an eternal cause^ an eternal ray from an eternal 
sun,* the primitive footstep of the primitive 
foot. By such subtleties as these was it at- 
tempted to rescue Platonism from the imputa- 
tions cast upon it by the orthodox Christians; 
and thus was a forced reconciliation effected 
between two opinions which must be for ever 
opposite, — the eternity of the world, and the 
creation ofit from nothing! 

From the Scriptures alone then is the doc- 
trine of a proper creation to be learnt, — a 
creation, as Eusebius observes, not only of the 
form which is impressed upon bodies, but of 
the primary matter of their composition, or the 

* It^que cdm mundura aequ^ negant Platouici aetemum esse, 
atque Deum, hue eorum unic^ redit sententia : '^ Mundum ex 
omni aetemitate sine uUo principio de Deo tanqiiain de caus4 
et de auctore suo fluxisse, quemadmodum de aeterno coqx>re 
aeteraa umbra, aut de perenni sole perennis radius.** ib. c. 31. 
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txii of the Greeks.* This, he says, is the head 
and fountain of the true theology — ** In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth/* 
Nor is the truth of this doctrine made to rest 
on the force of any single expression ; it is the 
obvious and incontrovertible meaning of Reve- 
lation at large ; and our common reason is vio- 
lated by any attempt to dispute it. For a more 
ample proof of this important point, I would 
refer you to the twelfth sermon of Barrow on 
the Apostles' Creed. For our present purpose, a 
very few passages of Scripture will suffice. In 
this absolute sense, the prophet Jeremiah con- 
trasts the power of the God of Israel with the 
false pretensions of the idols of the Heathen. 
" The gods that have not made the heaven and 
the earth, even they shall perish from the earth, 
and under these heavens. He hath made the 
earth by his power; He hath established the 
world by his wisdom, and hath stretched out 
the heaven by his discretion/'t The same is the 
language of other prophets: and it is worth 

* Twv *£^aVjca;i' ZoyyAriav "tSiov Ijv, to era twv kw^LvroiV 
iroiiiTilv voyLtZttrQai tov kwl Tarrtay ^cov, avrfiQ re Tfjg vttoicci- 
fiivric roii ffufiatriv saiag, ijv "Wriv irpoerayopevts&iv "EWiyvec* 
Pnep. Evang. lib. vii. c. 18. Compare ib. c. 11. 

t C. X. U, 12. 

y2 
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oar while to observe, from a passage in one of 
the books of Maccabees, that^^ after inspiration 
had ceased, the Jewish people retained the ori- 
ginal meaning of creation — '' I beseech thee, 
my son, look upon the heaven, and the earth, 
and all that is therein, and consider, that God 
made them of things that were not; and so was 
nuHihind made likewise.^ In this sense is the 
doctrine of creation constantly mentioned in the 
Gospel; and in the san^ manner was it inter- 
jN^ted by the general agreement oi the eariy 
Chareh, into which none were admitted who 
did not openly profess it^f '* By him (says 
St. Paul) were all things created, that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invi^ 
^le.'' And not only does he affirm them tor 

♦ 2 Mace. vii. 28. 

t Vigiiit pneceptum hoc io ipso statim CbristiaDae Hbeitalis 
exonlio^ nee in ccetum sanctiorem receptus tum fuit aliqois, 
nisi qoi public^ ptt)fiterettir^ Denm anicum reram omnium^ ei 
ipsius etiam materis ex qu4 constant omnia, parentem et om- 
ciitorem esse. De Great. Mund. c. 1 . The last circmnstaoce 
was insisted upon in opposition to the false creation of the 
Greeks. Indeed, our Creeds afe in a great measure defensire. 
Much of them has arisen from the necessity of counteracting 
the doctrines of philosophy and heresy 3 and these articles may 
sometimes be usefully traced up to the errors which they were 
originaUy intended to correct. 
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he created ^* by him," but " for him ;**♦ and 
hence/ God is the final disposer, because he is 
the original Creator, of all things. With the 
same great and fundamental truth begins the 
Apostles' Creed—" I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth." Om-»' 
nipotence being first asserted in a strict sense, 
creation is its proper consequence, and must 
have been supposed, even if it were not formally 
expressed. Such then is the full and exact 
meanings which we are required to affix to this 
sentence whenever we repeat it; a meaning 
which was never taught by any of thp loftiest 
religions of nature, and is utterly irreconcile- 
able with the imperfect powers of the deity of 
Plato. And such is the decision of the judicious 
and sagacious Barrow. " From these premises 
y/e may conclude, against those philosophers, 
whP, destitute of the light of revelation, did 
conceit otherwise, and against those Christians, 
who have followed the philosophers (as Hermo- 
genes of old, and Volkelius of late, together 
with the sectators of their opinions) that God 
^id create (in the most strict and scholastical 
ppnse of that word, did create) that is, either 

* Col i. 16. 
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immediately, or mediately did produce out 
of nothing, or did bestow entirely a new exis- 
tence upon every thing which is, not excepting 
any one. And that is the sense of the words, 
having made heaven and earth; or of the title, 
Maker of heaven and earth, ascribed unto God."^ 

* Sennoo 12. ib. — ^The early belief of the Church in this 
point is seen even in the erroneous supposition of some Chris- 
tian writers, that the antient Heathens had taught it too. What 
excuse may be made for those modem critics who have favvmred 
the orthodoxy of the Pagan cosmologists, I know not. The 
mistake of the eariy writers of the Church arose in a great 
measure from their Christian zeal. Eager to win the feistidioas 
and infidel Greeks to the Gospel, they endeavoured to prove to 
ihem, that the sentiments of their ancestors came near to the 
standard of Scripture j and hence the forced and injudicious 
attempts to reconcile tilings so dissimilar; and to extract £rom 
the idolatrous books the doctrine of a proper creation and the 
Unity of the Deity. Who, for instance, would suppose, that 
proofs of these points were to be sought for in Sophocles, 
^schylus, Philemon, or Menander? Yet the treatise of Justin 
Martyr *' De Monarchia*' abounds with them. The following 
lipes are quoted from Sophocles, though they do not occur in 
any of the plays that are extant, nor is it easy to suppose that 
they were written by him: — 

Ec TtCi^ hXtfitiaimv, elc f^«v QtoQ, 
"Oc «5pavov T tTtvfy, Koi yalav fiaKpav, 
TIovTH Tt ^apoTToy ol^fxa, Kt^yifiwy /3«ag. 
©yijroi ci TToXXot Kaphlay TrKavwfieyoi, 
Ihpvaafie&Oa irrindTwyirapaxpv^ag 
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I have dwelt the longer on this, because it is 
the cardinal point of all religion: for, from a 
strict and absolute creation by an Almighty 
Being, properly flow the Divine dominicm over 
the world, the present dispensations of Provi- 
dence and the future judgment of men. And 
from the necessary reference of all these powers 
to the same Being, our Creator, Preserver, and 
Judge, results the necessity of the sole worship 
of the Godhead. This leads us to another im- 
portant point. 

That there must be an independent and pri- 
mary cause of things, and that it must have an 
existence essential and peculiar to itself; that 
this Being is both eternal and infinite, and is 
necessarily perfect ; that there can be only one 
Being possessed of those peculiar properties, 
and that all other things depend on him for 



QeSfV dyaX/xar €K XlOtov, rj ')(a\Kii$>v, 
"H ')(pv(roTevicnar, rj IX^fj^avTlyfav rvrrftg' 
&v(rlac re r^rocc, «:at KoKag wavriyvpe^g 
Teir)(oyT€C, Snog evatfieiy vofiiiofiey. 

Just. Mart. ib. 
The observations of Potter on this passage, which are in Hut- 
chins* s edition of Justin's treatise^ maybe compared with those 
of Bentley and Jortin 5 Remarks on Eccl. History, vol. i. p. 330. 
Ed. 1805. 
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their existence; that this Being is God; that 
God is a Spirit; that therefore the Universe^ or 
general sum of things, cannot share any porticm 
of divinity with him; and that he is the prcqper 
and sole object of worship ; — these, I say, are 
discoveries which the commcm reason of man 
has been supposed capable of making by its 
own efforts, and without the suggestion of Di- 
' vine revelation. But we may now securely ask, 
in the practice of what Pagan nation is this aup- 
position to be proved? In the doctrines of whs^t 
Pagan philosopher can its truth be clearly 
established? We have seen, that, in consequence 
of the imperfection of the deity of Plato, his 
original want of creative power, and the failure 
of his providence which necessarily resulted 
from it, the inferior deities were also the objects 
of worship in the system of that philosopher. 
Notwithstanding this, a regular attempt to 
prove the claims of natural religion has been 
made by our own Wollaston. Yet it is not his 
object to discredit Revelation. He rather pro- 
fesses to recommend it by a preparatory state- 
ment of favourable conclusions drawn from the 
human understanding. His fundamental prin- 
ciple is truth ; from a conformity or disagree- 
ment with which, springs moral good or eviU 
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-Coincident with truth are reason tod happiness ; 
•and subservient to it is sense, or reason, or both. 

» ■ 

Hence he professes to deduce the law of nature, 
which contains the knowledge of the truths 
relating to God, to ourselves, and to the rest of 
mankind. But, notwithstanding all his efforts 
on the side of unassisted reas6n, WoUaston could 
not descend to the level of nature. He was too 
well instructed by Christianity not to feel its 
influence even against his own purpose. He 
endeavours to exclude a light which continues 
to shine inwardly on his mind. In vain he 
professes " only to shew, what a heathen phi- 
losopher, without any other help and almost 
dvreittaxrog may be supposed to think."* The 
suggestions of his reason are tinged with reve- 
lation, and the standard which he establishes 
for .the religion of nature is of an height which 
Plato never reached. 

From the creation of man then, properly un- 
derstood, results the exclusion of secondary 
Deities, and the necessary worship of God alone; 
Hence too is derived another important coucIut 
;5ion. Man is not abandoned by the Deity; nor 
left the sport of mediating demons. His redempr 

* Religion of Nature delineated. Sect. 9. 
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tida is the work of the sanie God. The Plato- 
nic philosophy is too apt to mix itself with 
those descriptions which some of the early 
fathers have given. of certain doctrines of the 
Scripture ; but the following statement by An- 
gustin may be sufficient to shew his notion of 
the principle of the mediation of Christ, the 
highest act of Providence towards mankind. 
*' Man, as he is mortal, is miserable. In order, 
therefore, to raise him to that immortality which 
he cannot attain by his nature, a mediator is re- 
quired. He must be both God and man: but 
being God, and submitting to the condition of 
man, he cannot forfeit any portion of his proper 
and inherent divinity. Neither can he continue 
mortal. On this plan, therefore, was eflfected 
an union of the divine and human natures in the 
person of Jesus Christ. His temporary mor- 
tality connected him with the creatures whom 
he came to save. His everlasting godhead gave 
effect to his assumed manhood. His conde- 
scension is transitory: but the consequences of 
it to man are eternal. The resurrection of Christ 
from the dead is the first fruit of his mediation, 
and the pledge of immortality, both in body and 
soul, to those who, without it, must have re- 
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Biained the victims of eternal death."* It is 
evident, that the terms employed in this state- 
ment are partly direct, and partly allusive to 
that false and incongruous mediation of the Pla^ 
tonie demons, which has been already described. 
Our redemption is defined both by what it is, 
aaid what it is not: but the aim of the whole is, 
to reconcile the natural mortality of man with 
the promise of the *' life that is to come," and 
to direct our religious gratitude to its proper 
object, the mercy of God, and his free grace to 
ns in Jesus Christ. 
2. This promise leads us to a reflection on 

* 

* Si omnes homines^ quamdiu mortales sunt, etiam miseri 
sint necesse est, qu»rendus est medius, qai non soliim homo, 
venim etiam Deus sit: ut homines ex mortal! miserid ad 
beatam immortalitatem hujus medii beata mortalitas interveni- 
endo perducat; quem neque non fieri mortalem oportebat, 
neque permanere mortalem. Mortalis quippe factus est, non 
infirmatd Verbi divinitate, sed carnis infirmitate susceptd. 
Non autem permansit in ipsd carne mortalis, quam resuscitavit 
kmortuis; quoniam ipse fructus est mediationis ejus, ut ne^; 
ipsi, propter quos liberandos mediator effectus est, in perpetuA 
Tel carnis morte remanerent. Proinde Mediatorem inter dos 
et Deum, et mortalitatem habere oportuit transeuntem, et bea- 
Utudinem permanentem; ut per id quod transit, congrueret 
morituris, et ad id quod permanet, transferret ex mortuis. Civ. 
Dei,, lib. ix. c. 15. 
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the second part of the doctrine of Plato. With 
him, the body was not deemed worthy of any 
consideration. It was, as we have seen, bor- 
rowed for a while by the inferior deities from the 
elements, and was to be restored to them again. 
The immortality, of which he speaks, is attri- 
buted only to the soul. A few words will he 
sufficient to shew the folly, or the malice of 
those who have so zealously extolled this doc-r 
trine, as maintaining a rivalship with that of 
Revelation, 

It appears, that the' world was the primary 
object of solicitude to the Demiurge : and that 
man was no more than one of its component 
parts.* He was made, not after the image of 
God, but after the pattern of the world; and 
hence he has been termed a microcosm. Ac- 
cordingly, when the Demiurge gave to the in- 
ferior gods the soul which was to be placed in 
man, he took it from the residuum of the soul of 
the world : it is therefore secondary to this both in 
time and importance. Yet we find Plato assert- 
ing, that the soul of man is an original principle, 

* Ilavra ravra (i. e. the Chaotic mass) irpwroy SuKotTfitiasv, 
hreira tK r^tap irav Tohi IvpiTriffaro, ^woy ey, ^wa exov hmyTOL 
ey avT^, In Tim. p. 1073. 
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and that it is possessed of an eternity essential 
to itself. Here then no reference is made to the 
will of any superior power ; but the soul is de- 
clared to have the high and distinctive privilege 
of self-motion ;-^and hence is inferred its self- 
existence. It folio ws> therefore^ either that 
Plato does not, in fact^ acknowledge a deity, 
but makes the soul the first principle of all 
things ; or that his deity, and the soul of man 
arp one and the same thing ! In either case the 
doctrine is vicious ; it is self-contradictory, or 
impious ; or both. 

But let us wave this imputation, and inquire 
of what nature is the immortality which Plato 
attributes to the*soul. Contraries, says Socrates, 
spring from each other;* and both are produced 
by a continual interchange of intermediate pro- 
perties. The bond between these contraries is 
increase and decay; and by means of this 
agency, are effected sejjaration and mixture, 
heat and cold, and the like. This is applicable 
to the condition of the soul. The opposite of 
death is life, as waking is of sleep. That death 
succeeds to life is most evident. In like man- 



, * *Iicai/tt;c «>' t\onzv rSro, on irdvra &tu) yiyverai cj evay- 
riwv ra evayria irpdyfiara, la Phsedon. p. 53. 
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ner, therefore, it is to be concluded that life 
succeeds also to death. The soul, therefore, 
exists somewhere, and expects its return to 
another body, from which it is again to be 
dislodged by dissolution! But it is obvious, 
that this is no more than a physical round of 
eternity ; and if the soul is immortal, it is so on 
the same principle with the elements, or the 
material substances of nature, which are g^du- 
ally decomposed, and formed again. The change 
of things is perpetual; but the sum of them 
remains. Augustin has bestowed a just repro- 
bation on the baseness of that theology which 
will not allow the soul to continue in the happi- 
ness once bestowed upon it;* which delivers it 

* He pities the soul — euntem sine cessatiooe ad falsam 
beatitudinem, et ad veram miseriam sine cessatione redeuntem. 
Civ. Dei^ lib. xii. c. 13. Compare c. 20. Augustin infonns 
us too, that Porphyry, one of the most celebrated followers of 
Plato, was offended with this doctrine, and expressly disavowed 
it : — ^De istis circumitibus et sine cessatione altemantibas 
itionibus et reditionibus animarum, Porphyrius Platonicus suo-* 
rum opinionem sequi noluit, sive ipsius rei vanitate perraotus, 
sive jam tempora Christiana reveritus. ib. In another curious 
passage, which he quotes from Varro, some who cast nativities 
at Rome, are said to have maintained that it was necessary for 
the same soul and the same body to meet again upon earth, 
and to live as they had before; and that this would actually. 
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from the body, only to subject it to a repetition 
of the same constraint and misery after a cer- 
tain interval. But Ovid, virho never troubles 
himself with objections to any principles, has 
sung this circular philosophy in his most happy 
manner: — 

Nee perit in tanto quicquam, mihi credite, mundo ; 
Sed variat, faciemque novat ; — nascique vocatur 
Incipere esse aliud^ qukm quod fuit ant^ 5 morique 
Desinere illud idem: ciim sint hue forsitan ilia, 
Haec translata illuc ; summa tamen omnia constant. 

Met. lib. 15. 

How different the language of Revelation! 
The body and the soul of man are equally the 
creation of God. They are together governed 
by his Providence, and together subject to his 
future judgment. The soul is immortal, not 
through any independent or self-subsisting pro- 
take place after an interval of 440 years ! — Genethliaci quidem 
scripsenint, esse in renascendis hominibus quum appellant 
vaXiyytyetrlay Grseci : banc scripserimt confici in annis numerp 
qnadringentis quadraginta^ ut idem corpus et eadem anima^ 
qu2B fuerant conjuncta in bomine aliquando, eadem rursus 
redeant in conjunctionero. ib. lib. xxii. c. 28. In the same 
chapter he exposes the absurdity of those who upon loose hints 
of this nature founded an argument, that the Pagans had an- 
Ucipated the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
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parties, but through the nature conferred upon 
it by its Makers and continued by his preserving 
power. It is placed in the body, which it guides 
in righteousness^ according to the suggestions of 
the Holy Spirit. When the body dies, the soul 
does not sleep with it in the dust of the earth, 
but returns to God who gave it. At the last 
day, it shall be finally joined again with its 
body. This was mortal, but is now glorified for 
eternity by that Power, which is " able to sub- 
due all things to itself;" and both together 
shall receive the reward of immortal happiness, 
promised to the faith and obedience of man 
through Jesus Christ. 

I will add no more to this part of the subject, 
but will close the whole with an observation 
which may be applied to a very large portion of 
the Pagan writings. 

Plato, who has had so many followers ready 
to answer for the truth of his doctrine, would 
not answer for it himself. When Timaeus is 
about to deliver his opinion concerning the De- 
miurge, and the production of the world, he 
remarks the various and contradictory opinions 
which were entertained on those important sub- 
jects, and the impossibility of ascertaining the 
truth with exactness. For Himself, therefore. 
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lie claims no higher credit, than that his system 
is perhaps as probable as that of any other.^ 
.This reservation is strongly applauded by So- 
crates. It is repeatedly expressed, and finally 
applied to the doctrine of the soul. If some 
rgbd shall undertake to declare its condition, the 
truth will be infallibly known :f but till that 
happens, conjecture, founded on probability, is 
'all that man can hope to attain 

Another instance drawn from the Pheedo, 
beautifully proves how little certainty was 
supposed to belong to this philosophy. 

Socrates had employed some of his choicest 



* *Eav &pa fxri^evoQ IJTToy nape\(u/JiEda eMrac (XSytio) &ya- 
'wtr ')(pijj' fUfxvrifAivoy &q 6 Xiytay, vful^ re ol Kptral, i^innv dy- 
■ €pt0vlviiy exo^p* wtc vepl twuv tov sUdra fivdov hicohtypyAyH •; 

irpacti fiti^ev m iripa iriTelv. In Tim. p. 1047. 

•j* Ta fuv 5v vepl rfjc ^hO(fis» oaov dyrjToy cj^ct koX 6(Toy 

Seloy, Kciji Stti, koI fuff iSy, koI ^i ^ xo^plc ^iciffdri, to fJtiy 

iLKrfiiQ (c^c iipriray) 3f5 {v/i04(ravroc» t6t* &y Urta fjiSyutQ 
' iiltrxyp^ioifAeBa* ro ye /Jiify ihog fifiiy eipnaOai^ koX yvy kol tri 

fioXkoy iLyatTKOiTdai ^laKiydvyevTioy fayai, Kai treipaadut, ib. p. 

1075. 

This is the manner of Flato^ and it ought to be carefully 
-observed by all his readers. His account of the sublimest and 
-most abstruse subjects is circumstantial and positive. The only 
i^uard iigaiast too implicit a credit in it is to be found in thele 

jaddenkd warnings. 
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reasomng on the immortality of the soul; and 
apparently convinced his friends by arguments 
derived from the necessary succession of life to 
death, from the nature and powers of memory, 
and from the soul's essaitial simplicity^ Bist 
one of them ventures to express a fear, lest the 
soul may perish when the body is dissolved, just 
as harmony perishes when the lyre is broken.* 
To this another adds, tiiat though the souL may 
not perish immediately, yet probably it will not 
continue for even When tiie first body & 
dead, it may return to animate anotter and 
another; but after several generations, it will 
itself expire. A succession of vestments wiQ 
w^ out the body, which decays before the 
last is threadbajTe. And in the same mannei^ a 
succession of bodies will periiaps wear out the 
soul, though, in its own nature, the soul be 
more durable thaii a single body. 

These little objections are sufficieiit to re- 
move all the impression which the ingenuity of 

* '£c iv Tvyx^yxi h ^hocl itra &p/jiovla rle, BfjXov Sri orar 
y(aXa0By ro ff&fAa intuy itfiirpf^s, 4 imraBjl trrd v6€ruy, Kal 

,vmi (Ko/fl-ep &ffav ^tufraniv) tSavep KaXai &Kkai &(ifwrltu, cu r* 
iy tolQ ^$Ayyois xai ly rolg ruv ^fuftpy&y i^yot£ wm9i* ' bl 
Phaedon. p. 65. 
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Socrates had made on his hearers;* and in a 
moment the strong fears of nature in their 
bosoms triumph over a reasoning confessedly 
uncertain, and drawing its best support from 
probability alone. Cicero, who frequently em- 
ploys a sentiment of Plato in a manner of his 
own, seems to have remembered this passage 
in the first book of the Tusculan Questions. 
When he exhorts his friend to read the Phaedo, 
if he wishes to obtain a knowledge of the im- 
mortality of the soul; ** I have frequently read 
it," replies he ; " but I know not how it hap- 
pens; while I read, the arguments of Plato 
have my concurrence; but when I lay down 
the book and revolve the subject in my mind, 
my l^te, assep^ Jis presently withdrawn, and all 
my disbelief returps."t This is the genuine 

&£ v^epoy eXiyofiev wpoc ^XX^X«c* ^* ^ffo rS efivpoerdey XSya 
trfodpa vETetafiivoQ fffiaQ, vdXiy HoKtiy avarapdlai icac cic 
&wvslay Kara^XtiVi b ii6y.ov toIq. irpoeiprifiivqiQ X($yoic> dXXa 
KoJi eig TO. v^epa f^iKkovra pijd^tTeadai, ft^ ^ievoQ &fyoi eirifiiy 
KpiTOi, ij Kal TCL wpdyfia^a avra Airtra jj. ib. p. 66. 

f Evolve diligent^r' ejus eum libnim qui est de Animo. 
Ampliiis quod desideres^ nihil erit. Feci mehercul^^ et quidem 
8»p](!l8 3 sed nesico quo modo, dum lego, assentior 5 ciim posui 
libnim^ et mecum ipse de immortalitate animorum coepi cogi- 
tare> assensio omn;s ilia elabitur. Tusc. Quaest lib. i. c. 11. 

z2 
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Toice of nature confessing her fears under tbe 
want of sufficient evidence concerning a future 
state. 

This too, I believe, is the meaning of Virgil, 
when he closes his description of the nether 
world, and dismisses iBneas through the ivory 
gate : — 

Sant gemins somni portae; quaram altera fertur 
Coraea, qtid veris facilis dator exitus umbris : 
Altera candenti perfecta nttens elephaoto : 
Sed falsa ad coelum inittunt insomoia manes. 
His ibi turn natum Anchises nnkque Sybillam 
Prosequitur dictis, portdque emittit ebumi. 

It was, as we have seen, the character of the 
•philosophy, from which Virgil has borrowed so 
many of the incidents of this book, to confess 
its want of confidence in the speculations which 
it indulged on the nature and future condition 
of the soul. He remembers this caution, and 
will not dismiss his description without it. To 
the imagery, therefore, which he adopts from 
Homer, he adds another purpose;* and the 

* Nothing can be more natural than the use of this imagery 
by Penelope relating her dream^ Odyss. lib. 19. In Virgil, it 
appears forced^ unless some other purpose can be coupled with 
it.. Cicero takes care to state tbe customary precaution beforie 
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ivory gate may be regarded as a poetic con- 
veyance of the uncertainty confessed by Plato 
concerning the " life to come." 

ke enters on a subject so difficulty and* remote from the com- 
mon knowledge of mankind. — £a quae vis^ ut potero, explicabo ^ 
nee tamen^ quasi Pythius Apollo^ certa ut sint^ et fixa qu« 
dtxero; sed ut homunculus unus h multis^ probabilia conjec- 
tura seqoens. Ultra enim quo progrediar^ qu^m ut verisimilia 
Tideam, non habeo. Tnsc. Queest. lib. i. c. 9. 

In the text^ the question is concerning the sentiments of 
Plato on the subject of God and the soul. A general view of 
llie absurd and contradictory sentiments of the Pagan schools 
at large^ on these important points, is given in the neat and 
pleasing treatise of Hermias — AiaervpfAoc-^ov Inisio Philoso- 
phoram. He begins with the soul, but is utterly at a loss 
what to determine concerning it from the definitions of the 
philosophers; whether it he fire, air, or motion, — whether it. 
be intelligence, or nothing but an exhalation. Some describe, 
it as a power derived from the stars ; and some call it an 
additional essence, the result of the four elements compounded. 
One calls it harmony, — one, the blood, — one, the breath of 
man, — and another, a monad. These contests concerning 
the nature of the soul are a sure pledge of differences as to its 
duration. '^ For a moment, (says he,) I fancy myself im* 
HKMtalj but this illusion is presently dissolved by one who 
maintains, that my squI is as subject to death as my body. 
Another is determined to preserve its existence during 3000 
years. • I pass into other bodies, and become a beast or a fish ; 
nor is it possible for me to call myself by any determinate 
9%me. I Qm a wolf, a bird, a serpent, a chimaera. I swim. 
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I fly, I crieep^ I run, I sit stilly and am made to partake of 
all opposite oonditions in rotation.*' — He indulges the tame 
vein of humour on the disputes about God and natoie; and 
describes the fluctuation of his mind under the soeoesnve 
tuition of a number of Pagan masters^ each leaching him a 
different lesson. *^ Anaxagoras tdb me that all things are 
derived from an intelligent mind> the cause of order, motion^ 
and beauty. In this I shocdd acquiesce, if Melissus and Par- 
me&ides did not object^ who contend both in verse and prose^ 
that Uie universe is one, self-subsisting, eternal^ infinite, im- 
moveable, and unchangeable. Awed therefore, by this double 
authority, I begin to drop my attachment to Anaxagoras. 
Yet neither do I rest with Melissus and Parmenides^ for 
Anaximenes now proves to me that all things are produced 
from air. I begin, therefore, to lean towards his philosophy; 
but on a sudden I hear a voice calling to me om of Etna, 
and commanding me to believe that the system of the worid 
arose from the collision of love and hatred, by whose opera- 
tion alone can be satisfactorily explained the existence of 
things similar and dissimilar, finite and infinite. Thanks to 
you, Empedocles, and in gratitude for so important a discovery, 
I am ready to follow you, even into the crater of your vol- 
cano j*' &c. He passes rapidly through a number of other 
systems, the heat and cold of Archelaus, — the god, matter, 
and ideas of Plato, — the active and passive principles of 
Aristotle, — the aether, earth, and time of Pherecydes, — the 
atoms of Leucippus, — the existence and non-existence, the 
plenum and vacuum of Democritus, — the fire of Heraditus, — 
and the numbers of Pytbagorii^. Imitating too, the well- 
known sentiment of Anacreon, he declares, that his enumera- 
tion is yet imperfect, and that other multitudes of names ru 
upon him from Libya, &c. Hermias is placed by Cave i 
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the second century. His style (with the exception of a few 
mutilated passages) is neat, perspicuous^ and pointed} and 
his humour is more pure and temperate than that of Lucian. 
This little piece is printed at the end c^ Worth's edition of 
Tatian; Qxfoid, 1700. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

SUMMUM BONUM OF PAGANISM ... IMMORTALITY NO PART 
- OF IT... SYSTEM OF EPICURUS .. .THE STOICS... OLD 

ACADEMY.. .VARRO's ESTIMATE OF ALL POSSIBLE SECTS 

...CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The pretensions of Paganism to the rewards of 
the " life to come," have been thus far refuted 
by an appeal to some of the most celebrated 
systems of antient theology: — and it has ap- 
peared, that the best philosophy of nature rose 
no higher than to an uncertainty on the great 
subject of God and the soul. 

This perhaps might have sufficed : — but the 
argument will be more complete and satisfac- 
tory, if we also inquire into the principal opi- 
nions which were entertained by the Heathen 
world, concerning human happiness. In the 
lecture which included some notice of the Ethics 
of Plato, provision was made for this branch oC 
the subject;* and it was promised, that a larger 
view should be taken of the opinions of the 

* P. 238. 
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Pagans coneerning the Summum Bonum, the- 
proper aim and end of all the counsels and ac-, 
tions of man. Indeed, such an inquiry must 
be, in the highest degree, convincing. For, if 
the doctrine of immortality was discovered by: 
the light of nature, yre shall not fail to observe, 
it in those systems which professed to teach 
the summum bonum. But, if it made no part 
pf those systems, and if the summum bonum: 
w^ nothing more than the advantage arising^ 
from the best mode of conducting common life,; 
the form<er conclusion is fully established. That 
iQsight into futurity, which has been fondly at-- 
tributed to certain philosophers, is disproved! 
by the interpretation of their followers. The. 
sects which contended for the discovery of 
happiness, looked not beyond the prese^t scene, 
Qf things ; and from their degraded . hopes and 
narrow views, we safely conclude that Pagaur 
ism had nothing to teach, on which the mind 
of man could rely, concerning an existence in 
another world. 

It has been justly remarked by Augustin 
that the mode of argument adopted by Socrates,^ 
in his encounters with the sophists, laid the 
foundation of those moral dissensions which 
distracted his immediate successors in philoso- 



( 
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fHify ittd Srei^ i6|N(i^d, by Hhek ^t^riMi^, 
ti^ligb 1^ *^wld at large.* > fbr dbte ^ast 
]^wt, te^hadtiofiteiifted himself with the pleaiMnr6 
dif tigfatatioii : and the Kftm^ ^ai^dti which £^ 
febted the fdfce of hi& ^afgadty to the d^eetitui 

6f l^ttdr in dehei^, restriaii^d hhh frcta idle em- 
fki^ettt bf '{K>ditiye as^ do^Mfetical decfiHne 
ih his^own |>erton; He m^t have jAc^sctibed 
wi<& isuperidr authority, (if indeed Crreciafn 
iwiity and Grecian k>quaciotisness wdre to be 
oVerawed by any authority,) what was tlie sum 
^ human happineds, and what the tnlofdcin 
wliich it might best be ^iscoYeiied and attyaed. 
Btitj satisfied with dei^troymg the 'fabrics <if 
others, he erected no new sy&tem in their rdom. 
The fietilure of this pi^ecaution gave a free indul- 
gence to the passion and prejudice which tktiW 
burst forth. Paradox and dogmatism, no longar 
confined within bounds by the rule of a nia^r, 

* Tarn prieclard igitar vit» mortisque famd Soctates reliqtiit 
plurimos suae philosophiae sectatores^ quorum certatim studitini 
fuit in quaestione moralium dlsceptatione versari, ubi agitur 
de Summo Bono^ sine quo fieri homo beatus esse non potest. 
Ouod in Socratis disputationibus, dum omnia movet^ destruit^ 
qudniam non evident^r apparuit^ quod cuique placuit^ ind^ 
sumpserunt^ et ubi cuique visum est^ constitaerunt finem bom. 
Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. 3. 




I 
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ttannltoously rushed abroad to disturb the 
peace of mankind, . ** 



-velut agmine facto. 



Qq^ data pcMta, nrant, et teitas turbioe perflant.* 

' The final object of human life was darkened 
and overwhelmed in the storm of conflicting 
opimoiis; and sects, blustering at each other, 
yet conspiring for the destruction of tlie com- 
mon wel&re, issued from the same parent- 
sohooL A restless innovation became the dis- 
tinguishing mark of philosophy. Those who 
could not invent for themselves, were able at 
least to disfigure the inventions of others. 
Some, therefore, made partial selections, and 
subsisted upon mixed opinions. Some, again, 
delighted in opposites. Aristippus placed the 
happiness of man in pleasure; and Antisthenes 

in virtue !t 

The view which is to be laid before you, of 
these debates concerning the Summum Bonum, 

* JSlLl. 

j- Sic antem divervas inter te Socratici de hit/> fine MstitentiM 
baboenuity at (qood vix credibiLe t%i, uuiim uvt^tti imHui^m; 
ftoeie sectatores) qnidam nimmoDi Ix/niim e««e dieereiit VVjlii|i- 
taleiii, ncot Arutippiu ^ qoidam Xittaitm, %taA AutMtUene^* 
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shall be drawn principally from two eminent 
writers of antiquity. They have treated the- 
subject in diflFerent manners, but perhaps with 
nearly' equal powers. Cicero has described 
the principal sects which existed in his age^ and 
endeavoured to ascertain the merits of each i — 
and we may conclude, that his object in forming 
such a collection of the doctrines of the Grecian 
schools, was to insinuate into the minds of his 
countrymen, those which he deemed most wor- 
thy of philosophy, or most conducive ta the-^ 
welfare of man. 

Varro, favouring the same common cause 
with his friend, has taken a more curious and 
extensive range. He has enumerated, not the^ 
sects which actually existed, but those which, 
in the possible variety of opinions, might exist; 
and has indulged his imagination in the first 
instance, that no escape might be pleaded from 
the preference which he finally gives to the 
philosophy of the old academy. These shall be 
considered in their order. A summary shall, 
therefore, first be given of the leading parts of 
Cicero's treatise *• on the ends of good and 
evil." It consists of five books. The first and 
third contain a statement of the Epicurean and 
Stoical doctrines concerning happiness. The 
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Isecond and fourth are employed in . the refuta- 
tion of both. The positive part of his own 
sentiments (if indeed a comparison of this with 
some of his other works, will allow us to attri- 
bute to him any fixed opinion*) is reserved for 
the last book. Yet this is not done without 
some disguise, and a peculiarity of management 
which betrays his imitation of Plato. He 
iscruples to deliver his doctrine in his own per^ 
Bon. His representative is Piso, who, on this 
occasion, may be regarded as the Socrates of 
Cicero. 

The philosophy of Epicurus is divided by 
Cicero into three branches. In Physics, he 
adopted generally the system of Democritus. 

m 

« * That he is not always in the same mind^ is evident. In 
the third book of the Offices^ he reasons according to the Stoical 
formula^ because it seemed to have something more splendid 
and heroic on the subject of virtue^ than that of the -Old 
Vcademy. At the same time^ he takes for himself the licence 

'• if disputing, which belonged to a follower of the New Aca- 
lemy: — Erit autem hsc formula^ Stoi'corum rationi discipU- 

^naeque maxim^ consentanea ; quam quidem in his libris, prop- 
terea . sequimur^ quod splendidiCls haec ab eis disseruntur^ 
quibus quicquid honestum est^ idem utile videturj nee utile 

* qiiidqiuam, quod non honestum. Nobis autem nostra academia 
(oagnam licentiam dat^ ut quodcunque maxim^ probabile oc- 

"currat, id nostro jure liceat defendere. C. .4. 
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Something, indeed, he added, and something 
he altered. However, his alterations were not 
regarded by others as necessary amendments. 
On the contrary, he was thought to have cor- 
rupted what he attempted to cornK^t.* In logic, 
he was confessedly inferior to moot^ of thoae 
who succeeded in forming ^schools ;t ^d his 
open neglect of an art, which was in so tmifih 
request throughout Greece, brought upon him 
no small share of xesentment and abuse^ The 
particular object of our present inquiry is bis 
morals. In this branch of his doctrine h^ 
unhappily adopted the maxim of Aristippus ; 
and thus (strange as it may appear) through a. 
scholar of Socrates, was derived a philosophy 
without elevation of character, or dignity a 
object;:}: a philosophy which, in every age^. 

* Democrito adjicit perpauca mutans^ sed ita, ut quae corri--' 
gere i^t^ mibi quideni depravare videatur. Cic. de Fin. lib. v* 
c. 6. Bayle blames him fpr depriving his atoms of the soi^ 
which bad been, given to them by Democritas. Diet, in tckv 
jgpicure. 

f Jam in alterd philosophiae parte^ quae est quaerendi ac dis^ 
serendi^ quae Xoycin) dicitur, ille vester plan^^ ut mibi quidem 
videtiu'^ inermis ^c nudus est. De Fin. lib i. c. 7. 

i In terti4 vero parte, quae est de vitd et moribus^ in constir 
tutione finis, nil genefosum sapit atque magnificum. Coofinoat 
illud vel maxim^, quod ipsa nfktura> ut ^it ill^, a^sciscat et r^ 
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has fiimished an apology to the idle and the 
dissolute, and excited, with a few exceptions/ 
the shame apd regret of every sober and vir- 
tuous mind! 

The enthusiasm of the followers of Epicurus, 
however, was not to be abated by any reproof; 
and their attachment to him was shewn in 
modes of zeal peculiar to themselves. They 
not only adorned their apartments with his 
portrait, but wore it on their rings. In their 
festivities too, he wajs characteristically rem^DOi^ 
bered, and their drinking cups presented the 
resemblances of the great master of pleasure.f 
To these displays of zeal they were embold- 
ened by their growing numbers; for Laertius, 
who defends his character, gives him such a 
multitude of friends, that they could hardly 

probet^ id est Yoluptatem et dolorem. Ad hseo^ et qus sequa- 
mnr^ et qus fugiamns^ refert omnia. Quod quanqnam Aristippi 
est^ h Cyrenaicisque meliits libeiiiisque defenditur ; tamen ejos- 
modi esse judico^ nt nihil homine videatur indignius. ib. 

* Bayle is strongly inclined to protect Epicunis^ and quotes 
some treatises^ the object of which was to prove that he be- 
lieved and taught some of the higher parts of religion. Bayte 
it a fertile, and ingenious, but too frequently, a misleading 
"writer. 

f Cujus imaginem nop mod6 in tabnlis nostri familiares, 
aed eliam in pocuVs e( in annulb habent. De Fin. lib. y. e. 1. 
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be counted even by whole cities.* From the 
nature of their habitual pursuits, therefore, and 
the necessity of perpetual defence against the 
attacks, to which they were exposed from the 
better part of the world, arose those mixed and 
discordant features by which the Epicureans 
were distinguished. Cicero hated them ; and 
An many parts of his works has contributed to 
•the picture of the sect. Indulging an unusual 
'complacence among themselves, they were su- 
percilious and arrogant in their treatment of 
iothers.t Though lax in principle, they were 



* Oi re fplXoi, TOffdTOi to wXfiOoc, wc fxriS' &v wdXeaiv oXaig 
fUTpelffdai ^vydtrdai. In vit. Epic. His doctrine seems to 
have beeti particularly acceptable to the common people. — 
-Nescio quomodo (is^ qui auctoritatem minimam habet, vim 
maximam) populus cum iilis facit. De Fin. lib. ii. c. 14. 

t Tum Velleius fident^r san^^ nt solent isti, nihil tarn verens^ 
qu^m ne dubitare aliqud de re videretur; tanquam raodo ex 
.Deorum concilio^ et ex Epicuri intermundiis descendisset. 
De Natur. Deor. lib. i. c. 8. — ^Torquatus is equally disdainful 
,of all pursuits but those of Epicurus. Poetry^ he affirms^ is 
.the delight only of children ^ and the sciences to which Plato 
. addicted himself^ are built upon false principles. Even if they 
were true, they contributed nothing to the art of life, the dis- 
covery of which was reserved for Epicurus. De Fin. h'b. i. c. 
21.^— Lucretius has carried this airogance to its greatest height. 
The benefits confeiTcd on the world by Epicurus, are greater 
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strenuoiis and dogmatical in doctrine. With 
softness of mind they joined an insolence of 
manner. They lived with delicacy, and dis- 
puted with vehemence ; and, engaged in the 
continual pursuit of pleasure, they talked with 
confidence of their exclusive possession of truth 
and virtue ! These pretensions increased with 
the hatred which pursued them from the rest 
of- mankind ; and they learnt to interpret the 
aversion which they could not but feel, in a 
manner the most flattering to their self-love. 
Epicurus had purposely used a simplicity of 
language,^ not often found in the compositions 
of that age. To this circumstance, therefore, 
they pretended to refer the disgust which pre- 
vailed against them, and the preference which 
was commonly shewn by the men of letters for 
other masters, especially for Plato, Aristotle, 

tiban those of Ceres^ Bacchus and Hercules ; and he is more 
dieseiredly a god than they : — 

Qu6 magis hie merito nohis Deus esse videtur: 
Ex quo nunc etiam per magnas didita gentes, 
Dulcia permulcent animos solatia vitae. 

Lib. V. 
* Laertius notices tbis^ and the rage of the grammarians 
about it: — ifv (Xcjiy) otl i^ioiran? hly, AptTO^dyiyc o ypa/x/xa- 
TtKog aiTiarai. In Vit. Epic. 

A A 
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9lid Theophrastus.* But in return, they ex- 
tolled the fruitfulness and origmality of geniua 
which distinguished their master,— qualities 
amply manifested in the three hundred volumesf 
of his composition. They maintained too, that 
the substance of his doctrine wd^ incontrovcar-^ 
tible. He was the great discoverer of truth, the 
sole architect of human happiness.;}: 

The truth and happiness thus asserted, were 
contained in a single word — Pleasure. This 

* Sed existimo te miiiiks eo ddectar^ quod ista Plalanis, 
ArUtotelis^ Theophrasti oratioois ornaiaenta neglexeiit. De 
Fin. lib. i. c. 5. 

t Laertius calls, them cylinders: — KvXiv^poi fiky yap irpoQ 
r^c TpiaKOfftac elai. Of late^ an important discovery is said td 
have been made. According to advice from Mr. Ha3rta'^ two 
of the tbirty-^seven hocks irepi^ffetaQ (tbe 2d and 14th) have 
been ascertained among the Herculanean MSS. Mr. Walpole 
mentions also from Palermo the MSS. of some known follow- 
ers of Epicurus. 1809. The expectations which had been 
raised by the discovery^ do not appear to have been fiilfiUed; 
Copies from some of the papyri have been sent to England, 
and published at Oxford ; but the fragments of Ejncurus which 
they exhibit^ are too mutilated to be of any real value. The 
same is said to be the result of the Neapolitan work on the 
Herculanean MSS. Of the followers of Epicurus^ no farther 
intelligence has been given, 

X Ea ipsa^ quae ab illo inventore veritatis et quasi architecto 
beats vitae dicta sunt^ explicabo. De Fin. lib. i. c. 10. 
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was pronounced to be the Summum Bonum df 
man: and tke principle of this decision wad 
fetched from the philosophy pf natnre. Vtoui 
its birth, every animal is prompted to seek 
pleasure, and to avoid pain. In the absence of 
pleasure we are tineasy, and do not rest till we 
find it. We ate then satisfied; and nothing 
fitrdier is desired: It was therefbre concluded, ^ 
tha(t pleasure is the genuine object of life !* 

Particular value was also set on the early in^ 
dlcations of this propensity. They were said 
to flow from the unadulterated fotmtain of truth, 
aad to indicate the proper rule of human ac- 
ticwi before prejudices were acquired, and before 
the judgment was depraved; as if it were im- 
possible, says Cicero, that those natures, which 
are not yet depraved by custom, should have a 

.* Fcom the influence of this propennty^ aa degree of staength 
or.oooxage is exempt. When the flesh of Hercules was con« 
smaed by the envenomed shirty he howled with the pain^ till 
tbe Locrian inouiitains and the, promontories of Eubosa re* 
sounded: — 

AoKpttr r* op€coc vpHvei, '£v/3o/ac r* &icpa, 

Laert. in vit. Epic 

A a2 
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radical and inbred pravity of their own.* A 
wish was indeed expressed by some of the sect, 
that the$e original desires might be sanctioned 
by the subsequent testimony of reason, and 
that the rest of the world might be convinced, 
by the force of argument, concerning the truth 
of the principle primarily assumed. But Epicu- 
rus was satisfied with the manifest and decided 
preference which was given to pleasure, not 
only by infants, but by the pure and unsus- 
pected testimony of the brutes them.^ves;-f 
and therefore thought, that reason, though co- 
incident with nature, could bring no necessary 
accession of evidence to its primary and un- 
erring suggestions* The warmth of fire, the 
whiteness of snow, the sweetness of honey, are 

* Quamvis enim depravatae non sint^ pravae tamen esse pos- 
suDt. De Fin. lib. ii. c. 11 . — ^An important remark^ and capa- 
ble of a much more serious application than Cicero was aware 
of. Socrates seems to have been sensible of the tendency of 
nature to moral disobedience : — ev rf yap ahrf (tm/juiti tru/jLut" 
<l>vT£viuvai Ty i/^X9 ctl fidovai weldtstriv ahrijv /z^ :<rwfpoyeir, 
Xen. Mem. lib. i. c. 2. 24. 

t Infantes pueri/mutae bestis paen^ loquuntur^ magistrd ac 
duce Naturd 3 nihil esse prosperum^ nisi voluptatem^ nihil as- 
perum, nisi dolorem; de quibus neque depravat^ judicant^ 
neque corniptd. De Fin. lib. i. c. 21. 
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the immediate discovery of the senses, nor do 
they require to be proved by any deductions 
of reason. The same, therefore, ought to be 
our conclusion concerning pleasure, because it 
stands on the same natural jfoundation.* 

A principle thus dangerous to the moral wel- 
fare of mankind, was likely to be followed with 
^suspicion and alarm; and from the defence 
•which is undertaken by Laertius, we see how 
*«erious and extensive was the censure bestowed 
upon Epicurus. Care was, therefore, taken to 
•guard against wrong interpretations of his doc- 
trine, while loud complaints were made, that 
^the world had conspired to misunderstand or to 
•misrepresent it. Accordingly, it was argued, 
that pleasure, as such, is disliked by none; and 
that the pains which it sometimes produces, do 
-not belong to its nature, but are to be attributed 
entirely to the unskilful manner in which plea- 
sure is pursued.-}- Hence the true and intelli- 

* Negat opus esse ratione^ neque disputat.'aue^ quam ob rem 
Toluptas expetenda^ fugieudus dolor sit. Sentiri hoc putat^ ut 
calere ignem^ nivem esse albam^ dulce mel 3 quorum nihil 
oporteret exquisitis rationibus confirmare^ tautilLm satis esse 
admonere. De Fin. lib. i. c. 9. 

t Nemo enira ipsam voluptatem, quia voluptas sit, asper- 
natur, aut odit, aut fugit: sed quia consequuntur magui do* 
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gbnt Epicurean professed an hatred and con- 
tempt of those who abandoned themselves to fi 
gtoss vdluptuou^essp s^d who brou^t discre- 
dit on the philosophy of the sect» by a thought- 
less and indiscriminate indulgence.* The man 
4f getiuine pleasure was to be a ma^ of judgnjent. 
He was required to employ much nicety and 
4iacretion in the chpiqe of his objects^ and tjbte 
mode bf obtaining th^m. There ought be a sea- 
json whefL pleasure i^ras not to be taken. Some- 
times, a present pleasure was to be declin^ 
and a future X)ne preferred; and sometimes a 
ismall {)ain was to be endured^ that a greats 
might be avoided. But when no office of lifip 
^posed the necessity of forbearance, all plear 
kure was to be taki^n, and all pain to be avoided:f 

lores em, qui ratione yolupfatem seqni neschint. De Fin. 
lib. i. c. 10. 

* At vero eos eft accusamus^ et justo odio dignissimos duel- 
mns^ qui, blanditiis prsBsentium voluptatum deliuiti atque cor- 
rupti^ quos dolores et quas molestias excepturi sint^ occaecati 
cupidiue non provident, ib. 

t Libero tempore^ ciim solita nobis est eligendi optio^ cikmque 
nihil impedit^ qu6 minds id^ quod maxim^ placeat^ facere pos- 
simuS, omnis voluptas assumenda est^ otanis dolor depellendus. 
Temporibus autem quibusdam^ et aut officiis debitis^ aut rerum 
tiecessitatibus saep^ eyeniet^ ut et voluptates repudiatids sint et 
molestis non recusanda^. De Fin. lib. i. c. 10. 
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This liberty resulted from t standing maxim 

* 

«f. the, ilpliiQol,. that. ia no kind of pleasure, con- 
sidered in its own nature, could there be any 
oyil; but .that all the evil which, might eyentu- 
aUy att»ch:tQ it, was created by other circum- 
stenaes,* Pleasure, therefore, was both the 
beginning and. the end of life. . To this, as to 
tlieir sttinreme and final object^ were all human 
actions to be referred; and to enjoy constant 
pleasure both of body and mind, with no ex- 
perience and no expectation of pain, was the 
Summum Bonum of man.f 
. But nothing had as yet been said of the vir- 
toes; ,and it was unadvisable to construct any 
system of morals, without allowing them some 
place in it. Prudence was therefore called in 
as the preceptress of life; and her office was to 
restrain the rashness of false opinion, to allay 
the tumult of desire^ and to conduct the votary 

* ^fiia iiBovi^ Kaff lavri^v ica«c^. This is quoted by Laer- 
tius fxom the authority of Epicurus himself. 

t PerspicUum est, omnes rectas res atque laudabiles e6 
referri^ ut cum voluptate yivatur. Quoniam autem id est vel 
summum bonum^ vel ultimum^ vel extremum^ quod Graeci 
T^o^ nominant^ quod ipsum nuUam ad aliam rem^ ad id autem 
res referuntur omnes : fatendum est^ suminum esse bonum 
jqcund^ vivere. De Fin. lib. i. c. 12. 
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to real pleasure, by confining him within the 
bounds of nature.* And hence it was, that the 
system of Epicurus aspired to the character of 
Wisdom, and, as Lucretius informs us, obtained 
the name iteelf as descriptive of its appropriate 
excellence.t In the same manner was Tempe- 
rance employed ; not that it possessed any value 
in itself, but that it was promotive of pleasure, 
which was secured and increased by its judi- 
cious and well-timed restrictions. Fortitude 
contributed to the same end ; and by the safe- 
guard which it furnished to man, rescued him 
from the ill effects of fear, both in life and 
death. Similar too was the connection of jus- 
tice with pleasure ; for by its steadiness it tends 
to a beneficial tranquillity; and by that equi- 
table distribution which it favours, it gives us 
the reasonable assurance, that we shall never 
want a proper supply of those things which are 

* SapieDtia est adbibenda^ quae et terroribus cupiditati- 
b(isque detractis^ et omnium falsanim opiQionum temeritate 
direptd^ certissimam se nobis ducem praebeat ad voluptatem. 
De Fin. lib. i. c. 13. 

f Deus ille fiiit, Deus^ inclute Memmi^ 

Qui princeps vitas rationem invenit eam^ quae 
Nunc appellatur Sapientia ■ . 

Lib. 5. 
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desired by a nature sound and undepraved. 
However, while thus associated with pleasure^ 
it is to be observed, that the virtues had only a 
secondary and subordinate station. In them- 
selves they were of no esteem; nor had* they 
any &rther value than as they were assistant td 
Pleasure, and promotive of her objects. Such, 
as Laertius confesses, was the settled judgment 
of Epicurus himself.* 

: It was not to be expected that his enemies 
would fail to take their advantage of so de- 
grading a principle ; and Cicero has mentioned 
the picture which Cleanthes used to draw, for 
the benefit of his scholars, of Pleasure attended 
by the Virtues as her waiting-maids.-j- But 
Augustin has stated it at greater length, and 
proved, in this instance, an useful commentator 
on Cicero. Pleasure is seated on a throne, 
delicate in her person, and regal in her state. 
Beneath, in the habit of servants, stand the 

* Aia ^£ TTiv it^oyijv Kal rag apirac alpeiffdai, oh ^i avrag, 
Laert. in yit. Epic. 

f Jubebat eos^ qui audiebant^ secum ipsos cogitare pictam 

in tabul4 Voluptatem pulcherrimo in vestitu et omatu regally 

in solio sedentem; praestd esse Virtutes, ut aucillulas^ qua& 

. nihil aliud agerent^ nullum suura officium ducerent^ nisi ut 

Voluptati ministrarent. De Fin. lib. ii. c. 21. 
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Viftues, abservant of her gestures^ and ready 
to execute her will. She issues her cqinni;8aids» 
To Prudence.it is enjoined, that she ascertain 
the methods ia which the kingdom of Pleasuie 
maybe best administered^ and that she: provide 
for its safety.* Justice is ordered to make so 
skilful a distribution of her go^d oj£ces^ that 
they ;may produce the profitable returns of 
friendship, and the supply of those conveniences 
which are necessary for the body. She is also 
required to abstain from injury to any, lest, 
through, the disturbance of the laws. Pleasure 
be interrupted in the enjoyment of that security 
which she loves.t It is the task of Fortitude 
to counteract the ill effects of pain by thinking 
intensely of h^ great mistress Pleasure^ and 
to diminish a present anguish by the rememr 
brance of past delights.:^ Finally, Temperance 

* Qu« Pnidentiae jubeat^ ut vigilant^r inquirat^ quomodo 
Volaptas regnet, et salva sit. Civ. Dei, lib. v. c. 20. 

f Justitiae jubeat^ ut praestet beneficia quae potest, ad com- 
paraudas amicitias corporalibus commodis necessarias 5 nulli 
faciat injuriam, ne offensis legibus Vcduptaa vivere secura dod 
possit. ib. 

X Fortitudini jubeat, ut si dolor corpori accident, qui noa 
compellat in mortem, teneat dominam suam, id est, Voluptatem^ 
£ortit^r in animi cogitatione, ut per pristinarum delicianim 
suainim recordationem mitiget praesehtis dbloris aculeos. ib. 
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is commanded to provide fbr^ a due moderation 
in the use of food, especially of such as causes a 
more tiiBB usual delight; for noxious humours 
are bred by too much indulgence and repletion; 
zbA soundness of body is ever necessary to the 
pleasuces. of Epicurus.* 

. ; After this notice of his moral system, we shall 
not be surprised that the whole of his philosor 
pfay was accommodated to the senses. To this 
primary standard he referred the laws of reason* 
ing and of nature.t All other knowledge was 
pronounced to be capricious and uncertain; nor 
ought we to admit the truth of any thing which 
is not capable of being proved by sensation* By 
adhering to this rule, we are delivered from 
those ^superstitions to which men are subjected 
by every other kind of philosophy. This is thd 
great remedy against the fear of death; for, 
^Ince death destroys the senses, and therefore 
annihilates the man, no ill consequences can 
ensue. On the same principle we shall no 

' * Tempemntiae jubeat^ ut tantum capiat alimentoram^ et si- 
^a delectent^ ne per immoderationem noxium aliquid Taletu- 
dinem tuitret ; et voluptas^ qnam etiam in corporis sanitate 
Epicarei maximam ponunt^ gravit^r offendatnr. ib. 
* t IIo^ Xoyoc &iro r&y aitrdritTetov %nyrat. Laert. in Tit; 
Epic. 
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longer be terrified by the suggestions of relir 
gion; for, the senses being the acknowledged 
test of every subject, nothing occult or myste-^ 
rious can remain. By the same superior doc-^ 
trine are also removed all slavish apprehensions 
of a Deity.* Hence result calmness and de- 
liberation of mind ; for, when the nature of 
human desires is once satisfactorily explained, 
a moderation necessarily follows ;t and when 
we have obtained an infallible standard of 
judgment, the distinction of truth from false^ 
hood is plain and obvious, and the great 
desideratum of human happiness is at length 
discovered . 

Some suspicion might perhaps have followed 
this free statement of Cicero, pledged as he wais 
to refute the system which he describes. But 

* Ad ea accedit^ ut neque divinum numen horreat. De 
Fin. lib.i. c. 12. 

t Epicurus drew his confidence from the knowledge of phy- 
sics^ in which he took much pride. — In physicis plurimum 
posuit. Ed scientid^ et verborum vis^ et natura orationis^ et 
consequentium repugnantiumque ratio potest perspici. Om- 
nium autem rerum naturd cognitd^ levamur superstitione, 
liberamur mortis metu^ non conturbamur ignoratione rerum, 
ex qui ipsi horribiles exsistunt saep^ formidines. Denique 
etiam morati meliv^s enmus, cilm didicerimus, quae natura 
desiderat. De Fin. lib. i. c. 19. 
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he is amply justified by Epicurus himself, in 
whose letters is contained a summary of bis 
philosophy. There we leam» in perfect cour 
formity with the view already taken, that the 
great and reigning object of human life, — its 
beginning and its end, — is Pleasure ;* yet that 
this excludes neither the possession of virtue, 
nor a discreet submission to labour^ for labour 
may be rendered by circumstances more desir- 
able than present ease;t that to live pleasantly 
is therefore to live prudently ;X for Fortune is 
no Deity, as the vulgar suppose, but Prudence 
is the mistress of happiness. 

Whoever possesses these principles will not 
be afraid of death; for he knows, that all good 
and all evil reside in sensation alone.§ Hence 
it follows, that death is no concern of man; for, 
while we live, death is absent from us; but 



* Aca rSro T^y fi^oy^v Ap)^j)v icat riXog Xiyofxev eJyai r5 
fioKUkpiiOQ ifjv. Laert. in vit. Epic. 
• i* "E^iv ore woWac fi^ovag virepfialvofiey, .orav irKziov ^f.iiy 
TO Bvtr^epeg kx rtiruiv ewfiTaC Koi TroXKag aXyiy^ovac fi^ovoiy 
Kpelrrtic vofxi^OfiBv, jtirEiBav fiel^iav ^fiiy iiBovij TrapaKoXudj , 
iroXify ')(p6vov virofielvaai rag aXyridovag, ib. 

X a*c c-rcv ^^iutg ^yy, &y£v rfi f^poyifJLwg. ib. 

.§ Tlav ayadoy KaiKaKov kv aiffdriaei' *?ipri<ng It k^iy altrOh- 
trciijg, 6 ^ayarog. ib. 
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when death comes, we no longer exist.* He, 
therefore, who is gifted with health of body, 
iMud tranquillity of mind, is truly happy ;t and 
being so, he has no fears now nor hereafter. 
Though there be gods^ he has nothing to hope 
or to dread from them. With life, all his con- 
cerns are ended, and the pet^uasion of this trutk^ 
takes from man even the desire of inmiortalky !:][^ 
To the portrait of this sect isucceeds loie of 
an oppoi^te mtture. Cicero observes, indeed, 
lliat the contention with the Stoics was of a more 
noble and exalted kind than that which had 
been maintained with the Epicureans. These 
v^ete destitute of logic, and possessed neither 
acttteness in debate, nor profoundness in learn- 
ing. The triumph over them was, therefore, 
comparatively easy.§ The same facility at- 

* To ^piica^CTarov ovy t&v KaxStv, 6 ^avaTog, sBsy irpog 
ilfMS' Inti^riwep orav fuv fifieiq ifiev, 6 ^dvaroc h irape^riy' 
orav de 6 ^Avaroc irapj, Toff fifieig &k ktryiky^ ib. 

f T«rwv yap hirkayiiQ ^sfapia ird<ray aipemy Kol ^vy^v 
lipavayayeiy oJdiy iirl r^K r3 trutjiaroQ vyielay, Koi r^y Tifg 
}fnfj(^ hrapaijiay, ib. 

X TyCtaiq opdrf r5 firf^ey eJyai wpog iifidg roy ^ayaroy, Airth' 
Xavrov iroui to rfjg iiafjc ^yrfT6y' «ic &.ieopov itpoimQtifra xpoyoy, 
&XXa Toy adayatriaQ atftckofxiyri wodov, ib. 

§ Itaque quanquam in eo sermone qui com Torquato est 
habitus^ non remissi fuimus -, tamen haec acrior est cum Stoicis 
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tended an attack on their principles; and ft 
summum bonuni resolvable into pleasure alon^V 
had not sufficient dignity to be capable of ati 
honourable defence. In both the^e points the 
Stoics were manifestly superior. A minute and 
anxious attention to logic, was a distinguishmg 
mark of that sect. Indeed; Zeno had plac^ 
this science at the head of all philosophy;^ tnd- 
his scholars were well instructed in th$ tiiaiiage^' 
ment of their reasoning powers, and in eviMyi 
variety of disputation. They knew the art oi 
demonstration^f and the proof of things less, 
dartain, by those Hvhich were more certain; 
when to use with most advantage the cautious^ 
mode,:|; or that which guards the disputant^^ 
firom an untimely production of bis agreement 
or disfagre<3ment; the unassenting mode,§ or 
that v^ich stiffly maintains its ground, land 
does not too easily yield even to the force of 

parata contentio. Quae enim de yoluptate dicuntur, ea nec' 
acutissim^ nec abscondit^ disseruntur. Neque &mm qui d&f. 
fendunt eam^ yersuti in disserendo sunt^ nec qui contrk dicunt, 
causam difficilem repeilunt. De Fin. lib. iii. c. i. 

* "AXXot 3c irpiafToy fikv to Xoyucov rdrTtittC Bevrepov ^e ro 
^vuiKov, irai TpLrov to ^Ocjcov* Jv 6?i Z^y«y. Laert. in yit. Zen. 

t *An6leif,iQ. Laert. in vit. Zen. { 'AirpOTrrctf^ia. ib. 

I 'Ayfucotonjc. ib. 
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probability; the irrefutable mode,^ or that 
which preserves the logician from the shame of 
self-contradiction ; and the anti-illusive mode»t 
or that which is accustomed to bring the out- 
ward appearances of things to the test of right 
reason, and to pursue every subject to its just, 
conclusion. But even the fame of. Zeno was. 
smpassed by the transcendant merits of one» 
who is supposed to have been his scholar; and 
it was shrewdly suspected by most people, that 
if the gods made use of any system of logic, it 
could be no other than that of Ghrysippus.;}: • 

But together with their logic, the morals of 
the Stoics were of an higher cast than those of 
tiiie Epicureans. Their summum bonum was 
virtue, or, according to the favourite term of 
Gato, the honestum. And in the maintenance 
of this principle, they exceeded the Peripatetics 
themselves. These indeed gave the supreme 
rank to virtue; and this they asserted in a tone 
the most decisive. Yet they allowed, that, in 
addition to the goods of the mind and body, the 
conjunction of which was indispensable to the 

* 'AvcXfyJea. ib. 'f *AfinTaloTiis- ib. 

"l HTia ^ liricoiioc kv toIq ^laXeKTiKciig kyivtro, tStm ^Ktiy r«c 
vXeiag on ei irapa SeoiQ l^v i) haXiKTUCri, »k ay ^v &XXi| ^ {§ 
Upvainireiog. ib. in vit. Chrysip. 
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summum bonum, certain external advantages 
were also desirable, in order to leave no rea- 
sonable wish of happiness unsatisfied. On the 
other hand, the Stoics positively denied, that 
either the nature or the name of good was to be 
attributed to any thing but the honestum. Thiis 
was the sole object of a life directed to a right 
end, and in this, without the concurrence of any 
other reputed good, consisted the true and 
proper liappiness of man.* 

Thus far the Stoic appears to be superior to 
-the Epicurean in the choice of his moral prin- 
ciple, and in the means of impressing it on the 
reason of mankind. But he soon forfeited the 
advantages with which he began, through the 
unbending and injudicious rigour with which 
he employed them. It was the peculiarity of 
his sect to push every principle to excess. And 
thus it happened, that they eventually injured 
the very cause of reason and virtue which they 

attempted to promote. The natural result of 

t . •■ , . . . • 

* Pagnant Stoici cum Peripateticis. Alteri negant quic- 
qnam esse bonum^ nisi quod ~ honestum sit. Alteri^ plnrimum 
se, et long^ long^que plurimum tribuere honestati^ sed tamen 
et in corpore^ et extra^ esse quaedam bona. £t certamen lio- 
tiestUm^ et disputatio splendida^ omnis est enim de virtutis 
dignitate contentio. De Fin. lib. ii. €. 2i. 

B B 
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their stvdy of logic ought to have been such a 
lucid arrangement of their doctrines, and such 
a restriction of them within the bounds of right 
reason, as should convince their adversaries, 
and make objection hopeless. But labouring 
at demonstration with too much strictness, they 
clouded what might have been clear.* Over- 
straining the arguments which promised to be 
most serviceable to their cause, they deprived 
them of their natural evidence; and feelings or 
affecting to feel, that the terms hitherto em- 
ployed in philosophy were not sufficiently ex- 
act to express the niceness of their conceptions, 
they became unnecessarily technical,t or grew 
obscure through an ill-judged attempt at a disr 
crimination which knew not when to be satis^ 
fied. These were some of the prominent errors 
of their dialectics. 



* Non mehercul^ soleo temer^ (Contra Stoicos^ says Cicero; — 
non quo illis admodum assentiar; sed pudore impedior^ ita 
multa dicunt^ qu» vix intelligam. De Fin. lib. iv. c. I . Cato 
allows the obscurity^ but endeavours to charge it on the sub- 
ject. It was well answered^ however, that the Peripatetics 
spoke intelligibly on the same subjects. 

t Cato takes the liberty which Zeno had used — ciim rem 
aliquam invenisset inusitatam, inauditum quoque ei rei nomen 
imponere. De Fin. lib. iii. c. 4. 
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It was still more to be desired, that, the mo- • 
fal principles which they so loftily maintained^ 
should have been adapted, with temper andi 
judgment, to the understandings and afFectipas 
of mankind. But this salutary appiicatian ^di^: 
prevented by the extravagance, unfottUns^^y : 
so characteristic of the Stoical school. Whilef . 
the honestum was pronounced to be the only 
object of human pursuit, the needful offices and 
tender relations of common life appeared to be 
extinguished; and mankind, in$tead of being 
attracted to goodness thus proclaimed, main- 
tained a suspicious distance from it. Gravity 
was forced into severity, und constancy into fe-: 
rociousness. Virtue learnt to clothe herself in 
perpetual frowtis, and walked abroad for the 
terror of the world. Moral duty became at 
once narrow and impracticable, refined and in- 
tolerant, unintelligible and forbidding, liittle 

» 

was left to complete this view of the unamiable 
temper and habitual gloom of the Stoic ; yet 
even this was filled up by the rage and envy of 
philosophical party.* Swelling with the arro- 



* <Laertiu6 says^ that Chrysippus was envious of the fertility 
oi £picurus*s genius^ and determined to write book for book :' — : 
eirikovde avrov \pvffiir7ro£ ev 7ro\vypa0eY* Kadn ^ryert Kapvca^c^, 

BB 2 
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gance of his own sufficiency, he stoutly denied 
the possession of wisdom or virtue to the rest of 
mankind. Though, in certain points, the sug- 
gestions of that reason which is common to all» 
produced in his mind an unavoidable concur*^ 
r^nce with other men, he scorned to confess it.^ 
And though) on other occasions, he availed him* 
self of the labours of a rival school, he loudly 
maintained his independence and originality^ 
and affected to despise the aid of all foreign re-^ 
sburceSi While he meanly borrowed the sub- 
stance of his philosophy, he proudly concealed 
it; and clandestinely adopting the doctrines of 
the Peripatetics and Academicians, stamped 

Tt^pifftroP airroy rwP fiifiXIav &7rdicaXwv' si yap re yp&\}ja^ 6 
^niKtipOQ, ^c\ov£«CE( TOfftiTO ypcLXpai 6 Xpu^MTTTOc* In vit £pic. 
He seems indeed to have succeeded in his rivalry, and to have 
laore than doubled the number. However, amidst this shew 
of copiousness, he was " hard-bound 3'* for in order to com- 
plete the necessary quantity of volumes, he quoted profusely 
from other writers, and repeated himself too. It was the pndse 
of £picurus, that his numerous wntings were his own. 

* Quis enim ferre posset ita loquentem eum, qui se auctorem 
vitae gravitei* et sapienter agendae profiteretur, nomina rerum 
commutantem^ cilmque idem sentiret quod pmnes^ quibus 
eandem vim tribueret, alia nomina imponentem, verba modo 
mutantem, de opiniohibus nihil detrahentem } De Fin. lib. iv. 
c. 9, 
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them with a new name^ and asserted them as 
his oWn.* 

A few specimens, first, of the principles of 
the Stoics, and next, of the manner in which 
they attempted to deduce their philosophy from 
the nature of man, will be necessary to substan^ 
tiate the character here attributed to them. 
Lest a more diffuse discussion should leave their 
favourite maxim imdefined, and therefore de- 
prive it of its cogency, they had recourse to 
the point and compression of their much-loved 
Ibgic. They stated therefore, in a syllogistic 
manner, that whatever is, in its nature, good, 
is laudable ; and that whatever is laudable, h 
virtuous, or honestum. Hence the conclusion 
wq.s drawn, that what is good^, must therefore 
be virtuous, or honestum.f 

It is obvious that this argument was liable to 
be combated at the outset, by all those who 
counted personal and extrinsic conveniences 

* Sto'ici^ cdm h, Peripateticis et Academicis omnia trans- 
tnlissent^ nominibus aHis easdem res secuti sunt. De fin. 
lib. V. c. 8. 

f Concluduntur igitur eorum argumeDta sic: — iqiiod est 
bonum^ omne laudabile est 3 quod autem laudabile est, omne '« 
tionestain est: — Bonum igitur quod est, bobestum est. De * 
pin. lib. iii. c. 8. 
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among the goods of Ufe; for, though health, 
riches, fame, and other such circumstances, 
-"were by many esteemed to.be good, yet by few 
were they said to be laudable.* These, flierer 
fore, were not convertible terms, nor were they 
necessarily predicated of the same objects. 
However, the Stoics were unmoved, and per- 
sisted in their happy discovery, that all possi- 
ble good ws(s contained in, and confined to, the 
honestum;^— and hehcQ it was still represented 
as the only object of human pursuit-t On the 
sanie principle they det^mined, that the only 
object to be avoided, was that which is opposed 
to the only object to be pursued. But the con- 
trary tp virtue, or the honestum, is vice, or, ac* 
cording to the favourite term of Cato, the turpe. 
It followed, therefore, that as to the real pur- 

* Quis tibi ^go istiid dabit, praeter Pyrrhonem, Arlstonem, 
eorumve similes ? quos tu non probas. Aristoteles, Xenocrates, 
tota ilia faniilia, non dabit; quippe qui valetudinem^ vires> 
divitias, gloriam^ multa alia, bona esse dicunt, laudabilia non 
dicant. De Fin. lib. iv. c. 1 8. ' 

t Many others had determined that virtue was desirable 
on its own account. The peculiarity of the Stoics was in the 
assertion, that the honestum was the only good, and therefore 
the onjy thing to be desired. — Caeteris haec est tuenda sententia, 
maxim^ tamen Jus Sto'icis, qui nihil aliud in bonorum numero^ 
nisi honestum, esse voluerunt. De Fin. lib. iii. c. II. 
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poses of life, no other than these two classes of 
things coiild properly be said to exist. And 
this led to the disregard so strongly shewn by 
the- Stoics, for all those common d.nd interme- 
didte objects which iare termed blessings or 
evils by the rest of mankind. The goods of 
the body, or of fortune, were no part of the 
iionestum, and were therefore treated as if they 
hfad flo being, of were of no serious considera^ 
ition. And on the same principle, poverty, 
pain, deformity, and other such things, were 
no part of the tiirpe, and theref6re could not be 
Considered as evils by the wise man. However, 
some indirect notice of these objects was forced 
from the Stoics in their own despite. Indeed, 
it is obvious that life cannot subsist without the 
experience of them in a greater or less degree. 
It was therefore reluctantly granted, that some 
of those things which are commonly called 
good, might indeed be taken by man, if he had 
his choice; but they were not to be pursued, 
or desired, as if they were of any value in their 
own nature.* And in the same manner, those 



^ lUa^ quae in corpore exceUerent^ stult^ antiques dixisse per 
se es$e expetenda3- — et sumenda potids, qukm expetenda. De 
Fin. lib. iv. c. 8. On this was founded their claim of ivirdSeiai 
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which were reputed to be evil, might be simj^y 
declined, in case of a firee choice; but that 
none of them were of sufficient moment to be 
dreaded.* In short, all these are of a neutral 
character. They have not in themselves the 
qualities either of good or evil ; but all the good 
or evil supposed to be in them, depends entirely 
on the use or application which is made of them 
by man himself.f Yet though they are cer- 
tainly neuter and indifferent in their nature, all 
of them may not be equally unimportant with 
respect to man. Some may contribute, more 
than others^ to wisdom or virtue ; and this may 
be supposed of certain qualities of the body, 
without which the endowments of the mind 

for themselves^ while other men were subject to the grosser 
influence of wddfi. Civ. Dei, lib. xiv. c. 8. 

* Nemo est quin, ci^m utnimvis llceat, aptas malit et inte- 
gras omnes partes corporis, qukm eodem ma hmiiBiiitM at 
detortas habere. De Fin. lib. ii* e. 5. 

t Twv ^€ oyrtav ^aal to, fuv dyaOa elyaC ra Si, ircua* ra St, 
iSiripa* ayada fuv »y rag re aperag, ^portiaiy, Succuoavyiiy, 
avSpeiay, ffuff^poavytiy, K€u rd \onrd' Kaxd it, rd kyoyria, d^po- 
avyrjy, aSuclay, fcai rd Xoiird' Oirepa Se, orra fitfre iftfikEi fii^rt 
fiXdirrei' oloy iiari, vyiela, iiSoyri, icdXKoc, itryvQ, Tr^Jurog, &J{a, 
ihyiviia, koX rd rdroiQ lyayria, Bdyarog, yoaOQ, itoyog, altrxpi, 
aaOiyeia, ireyla, aSolla, Svvyiyeia, *;a2 ra rwoig irapaTrkifffm, 
Laert. in vit. Zen. 
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cannot be preserved in their perfection. These, 
tiiierefore, may be entitled to a proportional es- 
timation relatively considered.* Accordingly, 
to these Zeno gave the name of wj oi»yf*£W6, or 
things preferred But others are not conducive 
to this beneficial purpose, and therefore are of 
no estimation: and to these was given the 
counter- term of ttfFowionyfMpa, or things rejected. 
Other distinctions were still made, whether of 
things thus estimable, some might not have 
greater reason than others for the preference 
shewn to them; and whether, of the things de- 
serving no estimation, some might partly carry 
in their own nature the causes of their rejection, 
and partly not. But into these, and other such 
questions, it would be both tedious and trifling 
to enter. I will not discuss, with the minute- 
ness of Stoical discrimination, what is the pre- 



* Quae autem aestimanda esseiit^ eortim in al5s satis esse 
causae^ qaamobrem qmbusdam antqxjihuntur^ ut in valetudine, 
ut in integritate sensnum^ &c.} — alia autem non esse ejusmodi. 
It^mque eorum^ quae nulld aestimatione digna essent^ partim 
satis habere causae^ quamobrem rejicerentur^ ut doldrem, sen- 
suum amissionem^ &C.3 — partim non. Itemque hinc esse illud 
exortum^ quod Zeno wporiyfiivoy, contrique quod awovporiyfii^ 
vov nominavit^ cilm uteretur in lingud cdpiosd factis tameu 
nqmiaibus ac novis. De Fin. lib. iii. c 15. 
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cise nature of those circumstances belonging to 
the condition of man^ which cannot be said to 
have any discoverable influence on his mind, or 
affect the great purpose of his life. I will not 
inquire, in what class we ought to place the 
power of extending or contracting a finger ; or, 
in what sense we are to pronounce it indifferent, 
lliat the hairs of our head should be even or odd.* 
Let us pass to points of more importance. 
* From the rigorous maintenance of their lead- 
ing maxim, that the honestum is the sole object 
of life, came the extraordinary doctrine of the 
equality of all vices. In this agreed their 
principal authorities, Chrysippus, Ferseeus, and 
Zeno; for, as it was argued, if that which is 
true, cannot have any thing truer than truth ; 
and if that which is false cannot be exceeded 
by any thing more false than falsehood ; neither 
can deceit be greater than deceit ; nor is one sin 
greater than another; therefore they are equal. 
This was supposed to be proved by a familiar 
and convincing example. Two men are walk- 
ing to Canobus; one of them is a hundred sta- 

* "AXXaic ^^ Xiyerai ahd<l>opa, rd firire opfttfQ firire afftopfJLfjg 
KivriTiKa' ti)Q txei to apriac €xeiv iiri Tfjs KetftaXilg Tpl\aQ ^ ircpcr- 
rcic> fl kKTiivai tov ^dKTvKov, ^ av^tlKai. Laert. in vit. Zen. 
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dia from it ; the other only one ; but both of 
them are equally not in Canobus.* On the 
same principle, therefore, it was concluded, 
that those who are guilty of vices, reputed to 
be, some of them greater, and some less, are 
equally not in the honestum. Their actions 
are no part of virtue ; and as there is no me^ 
dium,t they must all equally belong to the 
class of the turpia. 

A similar reasoning was employed concerning 
that wisdom which belongs to the honestum. 
Eveiy man was pronounced to be either wise or 
foolish; and each of these cases was to be un^- 
derstood in a strict and absolute manner. No 
gradations were allowed, for here also the exist- 
ence of a medium was denied. This too was 
supposed to be proved by familiar examples ; 
for, as Cato argues,;); the whelp which is several 

* Kai ydp 6 eKarov ^adloQ 6.Tri)(tav Kavwiiti, kol 6 era, ciri^s 
&K eltrlv iv Hiavwli^}. Laert. in yit. Zen. 

t 'Ap€0rfC€i ^£ ahroig, fiti^ev fura^i elvcu iiperfis koX Kcuciag, 

ib. 

X^ Ut enim qui demersi sunt in aqud, nihiio magis respirar^ 
possunt^ si non long^ absunt k summo, ut jam jamque possint 
emergere, qukm si etiam turn essent in prof undo : — nee catulus 
ille, qui jam appropinquat ut videat, plus cernit qukm is, qui 
modo est natus -, ita qui processit aliquantiim ad virtutis aditum. 
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dayd old» is, with respect to actual sight, on a 
par with the whelp which is jast bom. The 
man too, who is immersed in water, whether he 
be near the surface, or at the lowest depth of the 
ocean, is equally incapable of respiration. On 
the same principle, therefore, it is concluded 
that he, who has not completely emerged finom 
folly, cannot, in any deg^ree, be either wise or 
happy! With similar extravagance was it con- 
tended by the sect, that he who once became 
wise, must always continue so;* that there was 
a chain of connection between the virtues, and 
that he who possessed one, necessarily drew the 
rest after it, and therefore possessed all ;f and 
finally, that the man thus gifted, was thence- 
forth free from all possibility of vice or error !:|; 

iiihil6 mioiis in miserid est, qiuUn ille^ qui nihil piocessit. De 
Fin. lib. iii. c. 14. Cicero connects a constitutional tenderness 
for Plato with his reprobation of such principles : — ut Plato, 
tantus ille vir^ si sapiens non fuerit^ nihilo meliiis^ quitm quivis 
improbissimus^ nee beatiiis vixerit. ib. c. 9. 

ir6(i\riT0Q ydp i^iv, Kal irdyroTE rg i/'VXP XP^"* ^^ reXel^ 6 
trwH^aiot, Laert. in vit. Zen. 

t Tc?c 5c aperdg Xiyaaiy KarnKoXtSeiy AXX^Xeuc, koI Toy 
filay tyovra, irdtrag e^Eiy. ib. 

I "En Koi ayafiapHiTHQ, Tf SLrepiTrruirfiQ eJyai iLfiapriifuiri, 
ib. 
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These are perhaps sufficient specimens of 
their principles ; and it only remains to see, in 
what manner the Stoics deduced their philoso- 
phy from the nature of man. 

The Stoics^ like the Epicureans^ took their 
yiew of man from the first stage of life. From 
this, however, they drew a different conclusion. 
Every animal, they observed, as soon as it is 
born, shews a disposition to preserve its being, 
and to love whatever is promotive of its wel- . 
fare.* On the same principle, it dislikes and 
a,voids whatever appears to have a contrary 
tendency. This they pointed out in the actions 
of infants, who shew a desire to obtain the things 
which are salutary to them, and a dread of the 
opposites. But the difference of opinion began 
concerning the motive, to which these actions 
were to be attributed. The Stoics dreaded to 
admit that pleasure was the primary object of 
nature, lest an inlet should be given to what 
was base in itself, and lest human life should 
be degraded by the establishment of so unwor- 



* Placet illis, simul atque natum sit animal (hinc enim est 
ordiendutn) ipsum sibi conciliari et commendari ad se conser- 
vandum, et ad suum statum^ et ad ea quae conservantia sunt 
ejus statiis, diligenda. De Fin. lib. iii. c. 5. 
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thy a principle.* They therefore attributed 
these early action^ df the animal to self-love, as 
the only motive, and contended, that this was 
previous to any sensation of pleasure.! To 
the guardianship of this salutary motive is the 
infant committed, till some comprehension of 
tbings:|:is obtained, and some insight is formed - 
itito the arts of life. Hence arises the choice' 
of things estimable, and the rejection or neglect' 
of those which are not so. The former are said 
to be according to nature; and as the primary 
business of life is to preserve the state of nature, 
the next concern must be to cherish and adhere' 
to those things which are agreeable to it. In * 
this consists the power of a just selection; and 
here we see the junction of human duty with 
the exertion of a moral preference. § Here too 

* Ne, si voluptatem natura posuisse in iis rebus videatur^ 
quae prims appetuntur^ multa turpi a sequantur. ib. 

t Id ita esse sic probaut, quod^ antequam voluptas aut dolor 
attigerit^ salutaria appelant parvi^ aspernenturque contraria; 
quod non fieret^ nisi statum suum diligerent^ interitum time- 
rent, ib. This is the doctrine of Chrysippus : — ti)v de irpuyniv 
opfifiv <l>a(Ti TO iiioov *i<r)(eiv eirl to TripEiy eavrd, olKeiHcrrjQ avr^ 
r^c <l>if(TEU)g hir ap^fJQ. Laert. in vit. Zen. 

X KaToKriypeic. De Fin. lib. iii. c. 5. 

§ Qu^ invent^ selectione, et item rejectione, sequilur dein- 
ceps cum officio selectio. De Fin. lib. iii. c. 6. 
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are the seeds of the celebrated wisdom of the 
Stoics, that wisdom, which, marking the order 
of things, and persisting in a right choice, pro- 
duces a life in accordance with nature,* aad 
discovers the true good, or the honestum itself. 
And thus at length it appears, why this traip: 
of reasoning was adopted by the Stoics, namely^ 
that the life of man might not be abandoned 
to the blind and vicious impulse of desire, but 
might be conducted according to the more cer-f 
tain selection of wisdom ; for the intelligence 
of the difference of things, though subsequent 
in time to the primary appetencies of hature, 
is prior in importance, and claims all our atteiaiTr 
tion and regard.t 

It might have been sufficiently creditable for 
the Stoics to provide in this manner for thi^ 

* The high praises bestowed on nature by the Stoics, seem 
to be founded on the maxim, that the natures of men are hui 
pdrts of the nature of the universe : — fxiprj yap eltriv ai iifiirepai 
<Pv<reiQ rfJQ th S\h' hi&ittp rihjOQ ylverai ro akoXtSkfQ rn fbifcrei 
ijfy owep M jcar' aperiiv avrS Kal Kara rr^v rStv okwr, Laert. 
in vit, Zen. 

t Simul autem cepit intelligentiam;i~^miilt6 earn pluris sesttt 
mavit, qukm omnia ilia, quae primilm dilexerat^ atque ita cpg- 
nitione et ratione coUegit, ut statueret, in illo coUocatum sum- 
mum illud hominis per se laudandum et expetendum bonum. 
De Fin. lib. iii. c. 6. 
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wholesome operation of wisdom . But it seemed 
to be a decree of their own fate, that whatever 
they began with reason, should end in absurdity 
and rant; and that a momentary sobriety should 
be amply avenged by a return of their con- 
Utitutional extravagance. The wise man, thus 
formed from the first punctum of intelligence, 
18 pretematurally enlarged, till he fills up all 
the view, and hides every other object. With 
the qualities thus aggregated in his person, he 
is declared to be perpetually fortunate and su- 
premely happy. He is safe by prerogative, en- 
tire in himself, and firee from all those accidents 
to which men less highly gifted are always ex- 
posed. He is moved by no danger, and hin- 
dered by no difficulty.* He is- in want of no- 
thing, nay, he is in full possession of all things.f 
In short, he is a king, in a truer sense than Tar- 
quin ;X a dictator, of a larger and higher autho- 

: ' * CCim hoc sit extremum^ congruent^r natara convenien- 
t^rqae viveFe, necessario sequitur, omnes sapientes semper feli- 
cit^r, absolute, fortunate vivere, nulli re impeding noM prohi- 
beri, nulld egere. De Fin. lib. iii. c. 7. 

t Kai Twy (ro<lHSiv ^c rdvra ttyat. Laert. in vit. Zen. 

t Rectids enim appellabitur Rex qa^m Tarqninius^ qui nee 
&e, nee suos regere potuit; rectiiks magister populi (is enim 
est Dictator) qukm Sylla, qui trium pestiferorum vitiorum. 
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rily, than Sylla. He is wealthy, too, beyond all 
the treasures of Crassus, who would not have 
marched across the Euphrates without any other 
object than that of gain, if he had not been 
stung by the sense of want. Beauty, in the 
best sense and the highest degree, is also the 
property of the wise man; that beauty of the 
mind, which so far surpasses all beauty of the 
body. And he is possessed of true liberty ; for 
he obeys no master from without. He is invin- 
cible too ; for, though his body be . enchaiped,. 
his mind is free, and mocks every attempt at 
restraint. Nor needs he to wait till death comes, 
that it may be determined, whether his life has 
been happy or otherwise. He is necessarily 
happy in himself, under all circumstances, and 
at all times. Finally, death is in his own 
power ; for whenever it appears eligible to the 
philosophy which he professes, he voluntarily 
quits life, that he may shew the perfection of 
his wisdom, and the agreement of his mind with 

InxuriaBy ayariti»^ crudelitatis^ magister fuit : — rectiiis dives 
qukm Crassus^ qui nisi eguisset^ nunquam Euphratem nulli. 
belli causd transire voluisset., De Fin. lib. iii. c. 22. — The list 

m 

of magnificent titles and qualities might easily be enlarged 
from Laertius^ but those which are n^entioned in the text 
will, perhaps^ be deemed sufficient. " , 

C C 
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the supreme rule of nature. Nor is this confined 
to the experience of evil fortune, as some sup- 
pose. It results entirely from the balance of 
circumstances and their weight in the scale of 
nature.* If more circumstances, whether ac-^ 
tual or contingent, persuade to life, the Stoio 
must continue his existence; if otherwisei hq 
will end it. And thus it may happen»;that the 
fix)lish man may be bound to remain in life^ 
though surrounded by misery, and the wise 
man may be required to die a voluntary death, 
though happy, and in the full enjoyment of 
prosperity! 

Such is the termination of the Stoical wisdom^ 
and by this absurd and impious jargon was the 
detestable practice of suicide connected with 
the most arrogant assumption of virtue, and 
made an eventual part of the duty of man! 

Let us ascend then to the doctrines of those 
whom Cicero so often distipguishes by the name 

* In quo enim plura sunt^ quae secundiim naturam sunt, 
hujus officium est in yit4 manere 3 in quo autem aut aunt plura 
eontraria, aut fore videantur, hujus officium est h vitd excedere. 
£x quo apparet, et sapientis esse aliquando officium excedere h 
Tit4> cdm beatus sit*} et stulti manere in vit4, ciim sit miser. 
De Fin. lib. iii. c. 18. To the Epicurean, actual and g^^eai 
suffering was a sufficient warrant for quitting life. 
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of the Antients. From the inquiry which has 
just been made into the character of some of 
the later sects^ it appears that they confined 
their views to single points, and therefore in- 
jured philosophy by harrowing its boundaries. 
Nor were there wanting other masters, whose 
maxims were selected with similar restrictions. 
Hieronymus placed the Summum Bonum in a 
freedom from pain ; while Herillui^ determined 
that it was to be found in science alone.* But 
if hkdbei^n the characteristic of the Old Aca- 
detny, to* consider the subject in a more liberal 
aii5' extensive tnanner ; and in this sect were 
edmprehended the followers of two pre^emi- 
tierit inen, the immediate disciples of Plato, 
who tver^ distinguished by the name of Acade- 
micians r and the l^eripatelics, who adhered 
to the doctrine of Aristotle; a master, whom 
Cicero would have regarded as the first of phi- 
losophers, if Plato had never existed .f These, 

/*. Hoc (non dolere) Hieronymus Summum Bonum esse 
dixit. — Saep^ ab Aristotele^ h Theophrasto mirabilit^r est 
luadata per se ipsa rerum scientia. Hoc uno captus, Herillus 
scientiam Summum Bonum esse defendit, nee rem ullam aliam 
per se esse expetendam. De Fin. lib. v. c. 25. 

t Audebo te ab h4c Academid nov& ad veterem illam vocare -, 
in qu&^ ut dicere Antiochum audiebas^ non ii soli numerantur, 

cc2 
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therefore^ did not direct mankind to the pursuit 
df any single object. They preferred all the 
primary objects of nature, collectively taken; 
ihe health, strength, and beauty of the body, 
the soundness of its parts, and the constant pre- 
servation of the whole ; and the corresponding 
goodd of the mind, — those seeds, from which 
the honestas was to spring, — those sparks, 
from which the flame of virtue was to kindle.* 
To pursue virtue, and all those objects in con- 
nection with, though in subordination to, her, 
was declared to be most agreeable to nature; 
and to attain them all, was the Summum Bo- 
num of man. This settled doctrine, as Cicero 
says, was equally maintained in all their books; 
in those which were prepared for popular in- 
struction, and those which were reserved for 

qui Academici vocantur^ Speusippus^ Xenocrates^ Polemo^ 
Crantor, caeterique^ sed etiam Peripatetic! veteres^ quorum 
princeps Aristoteles^ quem^ excepto Platone^ baud scio an 
rect^ dixerim principem philosopborum. De Fin. lib. y. c. 3. 
Tbe Antiocbus bere alluded to^ bad been also tbe master of 
Varro, 

* In quibus numerant incolumitatero^ conseryation6mque 
omnium partium^ yaletudinem^ sensus integros^ doloris vacui- 
tatem^ vires^ pulcbritudinem^ caeterique generis ejusdem : quo- 
rum similia sunt prima In animis^ quasi virtutum igniculi et 
semina. ib. t. c. 7. 
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private us^ within the pale of the sect. There 
was indeed a diflFerence in the style of these 
writings, for that of the commentaries was 
more exact than that of the exoteric books, and 
this sometimes created an appearance of dif- 
ference in the doctrine. But it was only an 
appearance, and the sense was commonly the 
same in both.* Such then being their prin- 
ciples, let us attend to the mode of reasoning 
adopted by the sect for the purpose of esta- 
blishing the superiority which was claimed for 
them. 

It is^to be observed, that all the sects thought 
it necessary to refer their inquiries to one com- 
toon point. All appealed to nature in the first 
instance; and all quarrelled afterwards about 
the interpretation of her will. To nature, there- 
fore, looked also the old academicians ; and in 
order to discover the principles by which human 
life was governed, they went back to its early 
stages. They were the inventors of the maxim, 

* De Summo Bono^ quia duo genera librorum sunt, unum 
p(^u1arit^r scriptum^ quod e^wepiKov appellabant^ alterum 
limatius, quod in commentariis reliquerunt : non semper idem, 
dicere videntur ; nee in snmmd tamen ipsd aut varietas est ulla, 
apud hos quidem quos nominavi, aut inter ipsos dissentio. 
De Fin. lib. v. c. 5. 
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Kyh^oh^ as we hs^ye just seen, w^ adopted by ]4ie 
Stoics, that the primary motive by which am- 
ines were governed, was self-love; by this tjiey 
were prompted to preserve their existence, w4 
to live in the manner most agreeable to the 4i^- 
tates of nature.* But it was evident that the 
same nature is not bestowed on every animal* 
In order,, therefore, to ascertain the ultimate 
object of human pursuits, it was deemed neces- 
sary that an inquiry should be previously made 
concerning the peculiar constitution of the ani- 
mal, MAN. 

Hence arose the characteristic doctrine of 
the Old Academy. To this, therefore, Pisp 
steadily looks, and in the gradual and cautious 
manner in which he makes his approaches to 
the condition of man, we see his anxiety, lest 
his conclusion should be exposed to the subse- 
quent hazard of contradiction. 

There are animals constituted not as man is. 
These indeed will also look to the rule of na- 

* Ergo instituto veterum^ quo etiam Sto'ici utuntur, hinc 
capiamus exordium. Omne animal ^eipsum diiigit^ et simul 
ac ortum est^ id agit^ ut se conservet^ quod hie ei primus ad 
omnem vitam tueiidam appetitus h, naturd datur^ se ut conser- 
vet^ atque ita sit affectum^ ut optim^ secundum naturam affec- 
tum esse possit. De Fin. lib. v. c. 9, , 
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a 

turei but tbe object of their pursuit wiU be dif- 
ferent from that of man: for, the end to be at- 
tained is adapted to the peculiarity of being 
which distinguishes one animal from another. 
There are creatures either entirely destitute of 
i^ul^ or> at the utmost, endued with a very slen- 
der portion of it. Of these, therefore, the sum- 
mum bonum is properly and characteristically 
placed in the body. To this class belong the 
swine, an impure and devouring race; and it 
has been aptly conjectured, that the gods, in 
their wisdom, put into them a low species of 
soul, that it might act on their bodies as a salt, 
and preserve them from putrefaction.* Some- 
what more generous is discoverable in creatures 
above these; and better indications of niind 
are to be perceived in lions, dogs, and horses, 
which may be said to exhibit certain resem- 
blances of virtue.! A similar reasoning may 

* Etenim omnium rerum^ quas creat natura, et tuetur^ qu^e 
aut sine animo^ aut non multd seciis^ earum summum bonum 
in corpore est: ut non inscit^ illud dictum videatur in sue^ 
animam ilLi pecudi datam pro sale^ ne putresceret. De Fin. 
lib. V. c. 13. 

t Sunt etiam bestiae quaedam^ in quibus inest a]iquid simile 
Tirtutis^ ut in leonibus^ ut in canibus^ ut in equis, in quibus 
non corpora soliira^ ut in suibus^ sed etiam ianimorum aliqu& 
ex parte motus quosdam videmus. ib. c. 14. 
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be employed even concerning inanimate things, 
trees, plants, and the like. Indeed, we com- 
monly say, that they live, or that they die ; that 
they are old or yomig; that they are vigorous 
or weak; and we bestow upon them what may 
be termed an education.* These, therefore, 
have also their respective objects, which are 
adapted to the peculiarity of nature belonging 
to each of them in its class of being : and this 
is so certain, that if the condition of any were to 
receive an alteration, a change of the object to 
be pursued must take place in proportion to the 
change of condition. Piso thinks this position 
of sufficient importance to be illustrated by an 
example. The culture of the vine is from with- 
out; nor would its own vegetative powers be of 
much avail, unless they were improved and di- 
rected by the care of man. If then the vine 
could speak, and declare its own wishes con- 
cerning its actual condition, it would require 
just that treatment which the vine-dresser at 

* Earum etiam rerum quas terra gignit^ educatio qa»dam 
et perfectio est, non dissimilis ahimantiuin : itaque et vi?ere 
vitem et mori dicimus} arbor^mque et novellam^ et vetulamj 
et yigere et senescere. Ex quo Don est alienum, ut animanti- 
bus^ sic illls et apta quaedam ad naturam aptare, et aliena. De 
Fin. lib. v. c. 14. 
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present bestows upon it. But if we should 
suppose it to be suddenly endued with sense 
and appetite^ and the power of motion, it would 
not be satisfied with this kind of treatment. 
It would no longer be subject to the absolute 
disposal of the vine-dresser, but would have an 
higher object in view, and begin to feel a new 
care of its own, adapted to the preservation of 
its added faculties. In short, it would now pro- 
vide for itself, not as a plant, but as an animal. 
If we should suppose it to make yet another ac- 
quisition, and to obtain a soul like that of man, 
its self-love would accompany its new property, 
and increase with its increasing value. Yet, 
even in this case, the vine would not abandon 
all care of its original nature, notwithstanding 
the great value of the additions which had been 
made to it. Its principal attention, however, 
would be wisely bestowed upon its recent and 
most precious endowment, and it would esteem 
its mind more than all the qualities which it 
before possessed. The conclusion drawn from 
this example was therefore, that, in each stage 
of its condition, the general end would be the 
same ; and the vine would aim at the preserva- 
tion of itself. The difference introduced would 
affect only the mode in which the end was to 
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be attained.* The primary recommendation:^ 
nature is still in force ; the change that takes 
plBce ¥rill consist in the application of the same 
origmal principle to the varying condition, and 
the nearer and nearer approaches which are 
made to excellence of being.t 

Since then it is thus established, that t^ 
Summum Bonum of every creature is to be 
accommodated to its specific nature, and since 
those inquiries have been made with no other 
view than to discover the Summum Bonum 6f 
man; it is necessary to inquire what his nature 
is, and what are the inferences proper to be 
drawn irom it. The first of these questions is 
treated with most minuteness and peculiarity 
of manner by Yarro ; the second is answered 
vrith most eloquence by Cicero. 

Varro elaborately inquires into the composi- 
tion of man ; whether his parts be of similar or 
dissimilar kinds ; — of equal, or unequal powers; 
— whether the soul be of such predominance as 

* Similis erit finis boni^ atque antea fiierat, nee idem tamen. 
De Fin. lib. v. c. 14. 

f Sic et extremum omnium appetendorum^ atque ductum h 
primd commendatione naturae, multis gradibus ascendit^ ut ad 
summum perveniret : quod cumulatur ex integritate corporis, 
et ex mentis ratione perfectd. De Fin. lib. v. c. 14. 
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tq be ci^pa^le of represeating the body, together 
with itself ; -^whether the body may make repri- 
sals, and aspire to represent the soul also ; — and 
whether man may be said to be entire. through 
the possession of either of these constituent 
portions of his nature ? 

If the question be first concerning the soul, 
whether this, singly considered, may be, called 
the entire man; it will appear, that the soul is 
to the body, what the horseman is to the horse ;* 

* Utniin anima sola sit homo^ ut.ita sit ei corpus tanquam 
equus equiti, quaerendum putat. Eques enim nqn homo et 
equus^ sed solus homo est 5 ideo tamen eques dicitur, qu6d 
aliquo modo se haheat ad equum. Apud Aug. de Civ. Dei^ lih. 
xix. c. 3. In the early times of the Roman language, eques 
Seems to have heen used for the horse. In proof of this, A. 
Gellius quotes a passage from Ennius^ which some reciter had 
wrongly read in one of the theatres : — 

Denique vi magn^ quadrupes equus, atque elephanti 

Projiciunt sese — — 

This, it seems, was heard with general applause. One of the 
company, however, suspected the error ; and an appeal heing 
afterwards made to an old and valuable manuscript, eques was 
found to have been the original word. Hence, eqmtatio and 
equitare meant also the movement of the horse : and this is 
proved by a passage from Lucilius. A. Gell. lib. xviii. c. 5. 
The same passages may be seen in the last chapter of Macro- 
bius's sixth book. The general elegance of Virgil did not 
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that it performs the office of a goveming and 
directing power, and therefore that the body is 
subject to its management, and different from 
its nature. For the horseman, notwithstanding 
his compound name, is not both horse and man, 
but is so called, because, from his position and 
office, he has a certain relation to the horse. 
Again, if the question be, whether the body 
alone be the entire man, it will appear, that the 
body has only that relation to the soul, which 
the poculum has to the liquor contained in it. 
For though in the licence of poetry, or the lati- 
tude of common use, poculum be sometimes 
taken for the cup and liquor together, and 
sometimes for the liquor alone, exclusively of 
the cup ; yet, in the proper signification of the 
word, it stands for the cup alone; and its name 
was derived from the capacity of containing li- 
quor.* But, finally, if the question be, whether 

prevent him from the occasional employment of this word, in 
a sense more familiar to antiquity: — 

Fraena Pelethronii Lapitbae, gyr6sque dedere 
Impositi dorso^ atque equitem docuere sub armis 
Insultare solo^ et gressus glomerare superbos. 

Georg. iii. J J 7. 
* Non enim calix, et potio quam continet calix, simul dici* 
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man be neither soul alone^ nor body alone; but 
whether, consisting of these two different parts, 
he be called by one collective name; the an- 
swer must be, that this is the true supposition. 
For, when two horses are harnessed together, 
and draw the same carriage, we call them by 
the single term bigae. Nor is this applicable 
exclusively to the horse on the right hand, or 
the horse on the left, though each of them is a 
part of the bigae, and each has a certain rela- 
tion to the other ; but to both at once.* 

With this minute and laborious ingenuity did 
Yarro establish the favourite maxim of the Old 
Academy, that the term " man" was used to 
convey the notion of a being compounded of a 
body and a rational soul. But the inference 
drawn by Cicero shews us the purpose for 
which the sect took these philosophical pains. 
It was concluded, that, being thus constituted, 
man was obliged to act according to his twofold 
nature; and consequently, that, in his search. 

tur poculum, sed calix solus 5 ideo tamen quod potioni continendte 
sit accommodatum. Apud Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 3. 

* Sicut duos equos junctos bigas vocamus, quorom sive 
dexter sive sinister pars est bigarum ; unum ver6 eorum quo- 
quo modo se habeat ad alterum, bigas non dicimus, sed ambos 
simul. Apud Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 3. 
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of happiness, he was to pay a just attention to 
both parts of his composition. These therefore 
ate stated by Piso to be of unequal value as 
to each other. But while he pronounces the 
body to be inferior to the soul, it is yet an 
essential part of man^ and therefore not to be 
entirely disregarded. Though of less impor- 
tance, it is entitled to some attention ;— and, 
from that love of our being which is the primary 
impulse of human action, we infer the desire of 
nature herself, that the body be as sound and 
perfect as possible, that aU its functions be per- 
formed without imperfection, or interruption; 
anid'that it be free from mutilation, debility, 
and disorder.* 

^ Bat if a certain attention apptors to be thus' 
necessary towards the preservation and welfare 
of the body, the conclusion is much stronger 
concerning the condition of the soul, the supe- 
rior part of man. And this being so, the argu- 
ment will apply itself ih a more peculiar man- 
ner to the mind; for this is the highest and 
most ex:cellent part of the s6ul; and in it are 



* Opiif est ea valere et vigere^ naturales motos ns^sque 
habere, ut nee al»it quid eomm, oec a»gniin debilitatiiinTe sit 
De Fin. lib. v. c. 12. 
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lodgi^d the powers of reason, science, and the 
virtues, and that sovereign authority, by whic}i 
the whole nature of man is governed,* Yet 
neither are the virtues equal among themselves^i 
though thus subsisting together. There are two 
principiU sorts; the one, voluntary; the ptitM^, 
involuntary. Of the latter sort, arei memory^ 
docility, and those inbred qualities, which con- 
stitute genius. But of the former, are. the 
genuine and more lofty virtues— prudence, tem- 
perance, fortitude, justice, and others connected 
with these.t The conclusion therefore is, that 
man being impelled by self-love to preserve 
and advance his nature, and his nature being 
compounded in the manner here described, he 
will desire the goods which belong to his com- 
ponent parts. But he will regulate this desire 

* Deind^ id quoque videmus^ et ita figuratam corpus^ at 
eicellat aliis^ anim(imque ita constitutum^ ut' et sensibusin- 
stractus sit^ et habeat praestantiam mentis^ cui tota homiois 
natara pareat^- in qa& sit mirabilis (Jdsetdam vig rationis, et 
cognitioms^ -et scientiae, yirtutdrnque omnium* ib. 

f Animi autem^ et ejus animi partisi qu» princeps est, 
qoaqae - mens nominatur^ plures sunt virtutes, sed duo prima 
genera 5 unum earum^ quae ingenerantur su&pte naturd^ appel- 
Itotiirqae: noa yoluntariiB) alteram eanim> qus, in Tduntate 
podts, magis proprio nomine appellari aolent. De Fin. lib. 
▼. c 13i 
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in such a manner as best accords with the rela^ 
tive dignity of each part. When he judges 
therefore concerning his body and soul, he will 
not neglect the former, but will decidedly pre- 
fer the latter. And of the soul itself he will 
prefer the most excellent part, the mind. Of 
the virtues too, he will prefer the greater to 
the less. To the involuntary ones he will pay 
a due regard; but his chief esteem will be 
bestowed on those which are voluntary. In 
truth, these alone deserve the name of virtues, 
for they are the produce of reason ; and reason 
is the divinest part of man.* 

This then is the true doctrine of the Sum- 
mum Bonum. It is highly desirable, that a 
subject of so much importance should be under- 
stood by man as soon as he is born : for thus he 
would pursue the great object of life without 
. loss of time, and without a possibility of error.f 

* Ita £et, ut animi virtus corporis virtuti anteponatiu% ani- 
mique virtutes non voluntarias vincant virtutes yoluntaris; 
qu» qoidem propria virtutes appellantur^ multumque excellunt, 
quMex ratione gignunturj qvA nihil est in homine divinius. 
DeFin.lib. V. c. 13. 

f Cdm igitur ea sit, quam exposui, forma naturae; si, ut 
initio dixi, simul atque ortus esset, se quisque cognoscere judi- 
careque posset, quae vis et totius esset naturae et partium singu- 
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But the proper designation of nature is at first- 
hidden from us. We are content with the mere, 
preservation of the. body; and it is long before 
we^ arrive at the more important part of the 
knowledge that is necessary for us. By degrees, 
however, it is acquired; and in the actions. of 
youth, their love of praise, their feelings of 
shame, and their pursuit of knowledge and those 
ingenuous objects which are adapted to the 
growth jind enlargement of the mind, we dis- 
cover: those elements from which virtue at 
length arises.* It is the business of philosophy 
to cherish and promote the opening desires of 
nature. They are the indications of reason, — 
that god within us ; and^ if properly followed, 
they lead to happiness, and discover to us that 
which we seek, — the ultimate good of man* 
The beginnings of virtue therefore arise from: 
the capacity of nature. • This is the only thing' 
which she furnishes in the first instance. The 



laram, contiDud videret quid esset hoc quod quaerimus^ omnium 
rerum, quas expetimus^ summum et uhimum ^ nee uUd in re 
peccare posset, ib. c. 15. 

* Non sine caus^, eas, quas dixi, in pueris virtutum quasi 
scinttttulas videmus, ^ quibus accendi philosopbi ratio debet, ut» 
earn, quasi D^um/ducem subsequent, ad naturae perveniat ex- 
tremum. De Fin. lib. v. c. 15. 

D D 
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]lrodact derired from it is the mere effect of 
aubseqiient art;* for virtue is to be considered 
as an art, or science. It is indeed of more im- 
portance than other arts or sciences ; but it has 
this ciniunlstance in common with ^em; it ifr 
taught; and memory^ reason, and similar quali- 
ties, must be pre-supposed, as necessary to its 
existence; — since where learning is impractica- 
\sixti there virtue cannot be.f 

Of all the goods then which belong to the 
compolient parts of man, this is the most pre- 
cious. It is the result of learning, and is formed 
by a gradual development of the qualities <tf 
the mind, and a skilful application of tbem. to 
the discovery of the will of nature. It is indeed 
ctf a later date than the primary objects which 
nature desires. These existed when virtue was 
not yet formed. But virtue, which is after- 
wards acquired, takes a just ascendency, and 
wishes to possess them for its own sake. It 

* Yirtutem ipsam inchoavit ; nihil ampliiis. Itaque nostrum 
est (quod nostnim dico> artis est) ad ea pridcipia^ quae accqii- 
mus^ consequentia exquirere^ quoad sit id^ quod vcdumus^ ef- 
fectum. ib. c. 21. 

t Hoc et de meniori4 dixerim atque ratione^ et si quid tale 
est in homine. Sunt enim haec et ante doctrinain ; sine his 
autemnon potest esse ulla doctrina; ac per hoc nee virtus, 
quae utique discitur^ Varro^ apud Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c 3. 
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dtosires itself also on the same account ; and it 
uses both itself and them for the purpose of 
complete happiness.* The conclusion arising 
Aerefore from this method of viewing the na* 
ture of man was, that he leads an happy life, 
who possesses virtue, and those goods of the 
body and mind without which virtue cannot 
exist. His life is more happy, who to these 
adds others, not essential to the subsistence of 
virtue, namely, beauty, strength, agility, and 
other such qualities; and the happiness of such 
a man will be in proportion to the number of 
tliese which he possesses. But the most happy 
life is that of him who unites in himself all pos- 
sible goods both of body and mind.t Here 
then at length we find the true end and object 

* Quapropter eadem virtus^ id est^ ars agendas yita, cCUu 
acceperit prima naturae^ quae sine illd erant^ sed tamen erant^ 
etiam quando eb doctrina adhuc deerat^ omnia propter seipsam 
Uppetit, simiilque etiam seipsam 5 — omnibiisque eimiit, eC 
sdpsa utitur eo fine, ut omnibus delectetur atque perfruator. 

ib. c. 3. 

t Hec ergo vita hpminis, quae virtute et aliis animi et cor- 
poris bonis, sine qoibus virtus esse non potest, fruitnr, beata 
esse dicitur. Si verd et aliis, sine quibus esse virtus potest, vel 
iillla v^ pluribns, beatior. Si autem prorsus omnibus, ut nul« 
lum omnind bonum desit, vel animi vel corporis,, beatissima. 
Varro, apud Aug. Civ. Dei, lib/xix. c. 3. 

dd2 
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of our existence. This is the Summum Bonum 
worthy to be desired by man. And thii^ Piso 
affirms to be intended by the Pythian Apollo, 
when he commands us to know ourselves. We 
must inquire into our specific nature, ascertain 
the component parts of man, and learn the 
relative value of each; for from this knowledge 
alone will result a life spent in the enjoyment 
of its proper objects.* 

However, one difficulty yet remained. While 
the old Academicians placed the Summum Bo- 
num of man in the goods of the soul and body, 
taken together, they wished for something 
farther, and were unwilling to forego, the ; ad- 
vantage of external goods, relations, friends, 
neighbours, and their country at large. They, 
felt, however, that happiness must be exposed 
to great uncertainty and danger, if it were 
made to depend on circumstances which are 
removed from the person itself of man, and 
over which therefore he has not a sufficient 
control-t On this account, they placed exter- 

* Jubet igitur uos Pythius Apollo, noscere nosmetipsos. 
Ck)gnitio autem haec est una^ ut vim nostri corporis animique 
norimus^ sequamdrque earn vitam quae rebus ipsis perfruatur. 
Dc Fin. lib. v. c. 16. 

t Nee vero quisquam Summum Bonum assequi unquam 
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nal goods in a secondary class. Yet, while 
they carefully abstained from calling these an 
essentia] and . necessary part of the Summtim 
Bonum, they declaredT them to be highly de- 
sirable on account of the pleasure and benefit 
which* resulted from them, and referable, by 
analogy, to the goods of the first class. Nature 
herself makes us feel, that, when we discharge 
any of the outward offices of friendship, patriot- 
ism, and the like, these are among the actions 
which are rightly performed. But all actions 
which are productive of this sort of approba- 
tion must spring from virtue; and virtue was 
lately placed at the head of the goods of the first 
class in which consisted the Summum Bonum. 
The external goods have therefore a secret con- 
nection with those which have been already de- 
scribed; and if every right action in the latter, 
is to be ranked under some one of the virtues 
in the former class, the goods of both have a 
certain correspondence, and are, by the will of 
nature, allied.* , ^ 

posset, si omnia ilia, qu» sunt extra^ quanquam expetenda, 
summo bono continerentur. De Fin. lib. v. c. 23. 

* Quo modo igitur^ inquies, verum esse poterit^ omnia referri 
ad Summum Bonum, si amicitiae, si propinquitates, si reliqua 
externa summo bono non continentur? H&c viddicet ratione ; 
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Thus then to the other parts of th^ Academic 
philosophy is added social attachment. Cicero 
describes it with much eloquence and feeling.* 
Springing from the constitution of our natore* 
it prompts the affection which binds the parents 
to each other, and to their offspring. But> not 
satisfied with these objects, it gradually enlargi^i 



quud ea^ quae externa sunt^ lis tuemur officiis, quae oriuntor k 
suo cujusque genere virtutis. Nam et amici cultus^ et parentis^ 
et qui officio fungitur^ in eo ipso prodest, qu6d, ita fungi ofiieio, 
in rect^ hciM est: quae sunt orta viriutibus} quae qiddem 
aapientes sequuntiir, utentcs taiH^iam duqe niituift. Pe Fin. 
lib. V. c. 24. 

* In omni autem honestOj de quo loquimur, nihil est fiun 
illustre^ nee quod latids pateat^ qukm conjunctio inter homines 
hominum, et quasi quaedam societas et communicatio utilitatum^ 
et ipsa caritas generis humani ; quae nata k primo satn, quo k 
procreatoribus nati diliguntur, et tota domus conjugio et stirpe 
conjuDgitur^ serpit sensim foras cognationibus primilm^ turn 
affinitatibus, deiad^ amicitiis^ post vicinitatibus ]f turn civibus, 
et lis qui publici socii atque amici sunt j deind^ totius com- 
plexu generis humani. De Fin. lib. v. c. 23. — ^Mr. Pope ex- 
presses the Academic sentiment in some pleasing lines : — 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake^ 
As the small pebUe stirs the peacefbl lake. 
The centre mov*d^ a circle straight succeeds; 
Another still, and still another spreads : 
Friend, parent, nei^bour, first it will embrace ; 
His counti7 next; and next, all human race. 
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itself in all the tender offices of relationship, 
affinity^ and friendship. The care of our neigh- 
bourhood is next in order. Hence the principle 
extends to our \irhole country^ and to those 
states also which are connected with it by poti^ 
tical alliance, and partake in its public interests. 
Finally, it becomes general, and embraces the 
whole circle of mankind. This might suffice; 
but Varro is unwilling that the principle should 
be restrained by any limits. He carries it 
through the mundane systeqi^ and makes it 
comprehend those benevolent gods also, who, 
from their ethereal abodes, are disposed to shed 
a friendly influence on the man of wisdom.* 

Such is the philosophy, in favour of which 
Gieero has exerted his genius in one of the most 
valuable of his works. Tp assist the statement, 
occasional use has been made of the autbority 
of Varro. But we are now arrived at that part 
of the subject, in which he must become our 
principal instructor«t To the view therefore 

* Sive in toto oibe^ at sunt gentes> qoas &. societas humana 
conjungit; sive in ipso mundo, qui censetur nomine coeti et 
terr»^ sicnt esse dicnnt Deos^ quos vc^unt amicos esse faomini 
sapienti. Apud Aug. Civ. Dei^ lib. xix. c. 3. 

t Yet the remains of bis treatise De Fhilosophid are scanty. 
They are contdned in the first three chapters of the 19tb book 
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of the existing sects, let us add the promised 
account of all the po^ible ones. 

It is remarked by Augustin in his introduc- 
tion, of this subject, that the inquiries of the 
lyieQ of nature concerning happiness, were ne- 
cessarily confined; to the boundaries of nature 
itself.* They looked to the component parts 
qf man, and either selected one of these as the 
object of their preference, or joined them to^ 
gether. It has. already appeared, that some 
placed, the Summum Bonum in the body*; some 
in the mind; and others, in both. On this 
triple division, therefore, Varro proceeded to 
found his calculation. It is observable, that 
Carneades had not ventured to suppose more 
than six simple, and three compound, modes, in 
which philosophy might contemplate the Sum- 
mum Bonum.-t But the number of sects ima^ 



of Augustiu's " City of God." I cannot quite agree with Au- 
gustin in his speedy dismissal of the suhject^ and wish he had 
gratified our curiosity by larger extracts. 

* Nee tameu eos, quamvis diversis errantes modis^ naturae 
limes intantum ab itinere veritatis deviare permisit^ ut non alii 
in animo^ alii in corpore^ alii in utroque fines bonorum ppner 
rent et malorum. Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 1. 

t Sex igitur hae sunt simplices de summo bonorum maio- 
rumque seutentiae : duae sine patrono, quatuor defense. Juucts 
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gmed by Varro is no less than two hundred and 
eighty-eight.* Here however he stopped ; and 
his final opinion was, that the Summum Bo- 
num' could not be taught by more than that 
number of sects ; or, ait least, that those which 
ndght be added, must have a reference to them, 
and therefore must belong to one of the former 
daiSKses.t The mode in which he endeavoured 
to establish his position, was the following. 
) It was first assumed, that virtue, or the art 
of life, (for this was the meaning of the term in 
the school of the Old Academy,) was not to be 
reckoned among the objects of primary desire. 
It was learnt like any other art, and was to be 
subsequently applied to the management of 
those objects, as reason should suggest. The 
objects, therefore, to which the appetency of 

* 

autem et duplices expositiones summi boni tres omniDo fueront : 
nee ver6 plures^ si penitiis rerum naturam videas^ esse potue- 
runt. De Fin. lib. v. c. 8. Compare c. 6. 

* Ex qu4 tripertitd velut generalium distributione sectaram 
M. Varro in libro De Philosopbi4 tarn mnltam dogmatum 
varietatem diligent^r et subtilit^r scrutatus advertit^ ut ad 
cclxxxviii sectas^ non quae jam essent, sed quae esse possent, 
adhibens quasdam differentias^ facillim^ perveniret. Civ. De]> 
lib. xix. c. i. 

t Si quae ali» possent similiter adjici. Civ. Dei, lib* xix. 
p. 2. ' 
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man may be supposed to carry him without Ae 
help of imy instractioD, asd by the force of 
nature alone, are four in number. First, Plea- 
sure, which applies to the senses of the body. 
Secondly, Indolence, in its stricter meanings or 
a freedom from bodily pain. Itiirdly, the 
former objects, or positive and negative |4ea« 
sure, in conjunction; to both of whidi, thus 
considered, Bpicurus applied the single term of 
pleasure. Fourthly, the primary objects of 
nature understood in a large sense, comprehend^ 
faig the former objects, and addii^ others to 
diem, such as the int^[rity of the body and its 
parts, its gen^ial health and due conswvation, 
Mid the exercise of the mind in a greater or less 
degree, according to the proportion of ability 
in every man.* In relation therefore to these 
objects we must now consider virtue, concerning 
which a reservation was originaUy made: and 

* Qa^taef esse qosdaiii^ c|a» homines sise magistro, ^ne 
alio doelrinse admiBiculo, sine indnsftrid Tel arte TiveBdi, qae 
Virtos didlar^ et proculdnbid disekar^ velut natoraMl^F appe- 
timt : aut Voloptatera, qu4 delectabiMUr raevelnr corporis sen- 
sns : aut Quietem, qu& fit nt nollam molestiaDi corporis qnisque 
patiatur 5 ant utramqne^ quam tamen uno nomine Vohiptatis 
Bpfcums appellat ; ant onl^rsaKt^r prima iialnrft, in qnibus 
ct baec sunt et aUa. Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 1 . 
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the first difference of opinion will begin on the 
question, Whether virtue, acquired at a later 
time, is to be considered as inferior, or superior, 
to each of the four classes of objects before eim^ 
merated; or whether it is to be connected wilh 
them on a footing of mere equality? If it if 
inferior, it will be acquired for the sake of t]ie 
former objects, md be treated in subserviesiiey 
to them. If superior, the objects will be pos* 
sessed not so much for their own sake, an lor 
the sake of virtue; and virtue, last in tim^ 
will be first m importance. If it is only eqna) 
with the objects, each will be possessed npt 
£6r the sake of the other, but on account d 
its own value. Now» pleasure is the first of 
the foqr classes^ Virtue may therefore be eon^ 
sidered in the three modes here mentioned, as 
inferior, superior, or equal, to pleasure. But if 
so, it may be considered in the same manner 
with respect to each of the remaining classes,- — 
indolence, positive and negative pleasure to- 
gether, and the primary objects of nature gener 
rally understood. From the four classes ihe^, 
capsible of being considered, each of them in 
three modes, results the number twelve. Ac- 
cprdingly, this is the number of sects obtained 
in the first stace, from a comparison of virtue 
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which is subsequently attained^ with the natural 
objects which may be primarily desired.* 

But this number will at once be doubled, if 
we suppose a single difference of opinion con- 
coming the principle on which each of the ^ 
twelve sects is to be followed.. Some men 
lulopt a particular mode of philosophy for their 
own-sakes; and look* no fiuther than to the 
personal pleasure or advantage to be derived 
from the profession of it. But some philosophize 
with more liberality. These embrace the social 
principle ; and in their choice of a school endea- 
vour to benefit others together with themselves. 
Each of the sects then, already supposed, may 
be followed on the first, or second of these 
principles; and if twelve are of one opinion, 
twelve^ may be of another. And thus are 
twenty-four sects obtained.f 

* Haec igitur quatuor, id est, voluptas^ quies^ utrumque, 
prima naturae, ita suut in nobis, ut vel virtus^ quam postea 
doctrina inserit, propter bzec appetenda sit; aut ista propter 
virtutem^ aut utraque propter seipsa. Ac per hoc fiunt duo- 
decim sectae : per banc enim rationem singuls triplicantur. 
Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 1. 

f Quocirca duodecim sunt eorum, qui propter se tantuinmodo 
unamquamque tenendam putant ; at aliae duodecim eorum, qui 
Tfbn solum propter se sic vel sic pbilosopbandum esse decer- 
nunt ;. sed etiam propter alios. Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c, I . 
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•A similar increase will arise from the cer- 
tainty or the uncertainty attributed to the 
opinions thus supposed. The Stoics attached 
an. absolute certainty to their maxim, that the 
proper and only happiness of man was to be 
found in the honestum. In this therefore they 
firmly and unalterably persisted, on account of 
the i^ndeniable truth and security which was 
supposed to belojig to it. Nor were the doc- 
trines of the Old Academy without a similar* 
confidence as to the great object of humati life. 
Speculations concerning God and the soul 
might be remote and doubtful; but no hesita-^ 
tion was confessed on the ends of good and 
evil.* On the other hand, the New Academi- 



* 'De bonorum autem^ et h contrario malorura finibus negant 
uUo modo esse dubitandum^ et banc inter se et nbvos Acade-' 
micos affirmant esse distantiam. ib. c. 3. Tbis at least is tbe 
representation of Antiocbus^ from wbom Varro learnt bis pbi- 
losopby, Augustin observes^ tbat Cicero speaks of bim ratber 
as a Stoic tban an Old Academician. It appears indeed^ tbat^ 
tbougb nominally of tbe New Academy^ be adopted at pleasure 
tbe opinions of dtber sects^ and aimed at tbe establisbment of a 
Syncretism : — Is alid vid incedendum ratus^ non oppugnandas, 
sed cum Academid conciliandas reliquas sectas esse statuit; 
ide6que Stoicam sectam in Academiam transtulit^ cilim Stoi'cum 
prsceptorem babuisset. Unde vetens Academiae placita re- 
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ctois disclaimed all positive determination on 
Mi ^tid other subjects. With them, nothing 
l^as cdftain. Though they still professed the 
pfUfsuit of truth, if by any means it might be 
.found ; yet the utmost assent to which they suf- 
fered tiiemselves to be carried, was that which 
^Mtis extorted from them by the force of proba- 
bility or verisimilitude. They followed truth 
th^tefefie as if it were real : they held it as only 
^parent; tod supposed that, after the keenest 
pu^uit, the best founded philosophy could pre- 
t^Eid to nothing more than the resemblance of 
truth. Hence it follows, that the twenty-four 
sects, lately obtained, may be chosen on the 
first or second of these principles. The maxims 
of each sect may be regarded as certain, or un- 
certain : and if twenty-four are of one opinion, 
twenty-four may be of the other. And thus 
are forty-eight sects created.* 

But another increase will arise from a differ- 
ence of opinion concerning the philosophic 

vocando^ conspirare ea cum Stoi'cis et Peripateticis ceDsiiit. 
Brucker. Hist. Philos. Per. 1 . part. post. lib. ii. c. 6. s. 4. § 7. 

* Viginti-qiiatuor ergo fiunt per eos, qui eas (sectas) velut 
certas propter veritatem 3 et aliae viginti-quatuor^ per eos qui 
easdem^ quamvis incertas, propter verisimilitudinem sequendas 
putant. Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 1. 
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dress, in which the sects may choode to maia**^ 
tain their opiaicmSi The sect, remarkable above 
all others for its outward appearance, was that 
of "the Cynics. Antisthenes> its founder, was a 
scholar of Socrates, and had often heatd him 
pout his happy ridicule on the affected finery of 
the Sophists whom he delighted to expose^ 
But, either misled by the rigour which he ira* 
puted to his master, or urged by pergonal va^ 
nity^ to a singularity of invention, he strudi: 
out a mode of dress at once new and revolting;. 
The pallium alone was his covering ;t and that 

* ^lian says indeed^ that Socrates was displeased with 
j^iuij and ridiculed bis affected rags 3 — ro hieppbtybg iiiarls 
fii(tog, lib. ix. c. 35. — It is Laertius who tells the well-known 
story of Socrates discovering the vanity of Antisthenes throng^ 
the holes of his pallium > in vit. Antistb. 

t The pallium is thus described by TertuUian : — Extrinseciu 
habitus et ipse quadrangulus) ab utroque laterum regestus^ et 
cervicibus chrcumstrictus^ in fibuUs morsu humeris acquieseebatf 
(De Pallioy c 1.) He preferred it to the toga, and wore it on 
account of its supenor ease uid convenience) — paltio nihil ex* 
peditius^ etiam si duplex^ quod CratetiSi Mora nusquam ves- 
tiendo cilm ponitur : qnij^ tota molitio ejus operire est s^la* 
tim. Id ex uno circumjectu licet> equidem nusquam inhumane $ 
ita omnia hominis simul contegit. ib. c. 5. — In this^ however^ 
there seems to hiave been some enthusiasm. It must have re- 
quired some courage too^ on account of the dislike which waft 
shewn to this dress at Carthage. But the pallium had fallen 
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was squalid. His beard was long; and all the 
furniture of his person was a pouch, in which 
he carried his scraps, and a stick, which served 
the double purpose of supporting his steps, 
and of bestowing an occasional chastisement on 
a negligent or refractory hearer. He walked 
about, a disgustful picture of philosophy turned 
beggar, and ambition clothed in voluntary 
wretchedness. No other sect would submit to 
the use of one loose garment which was to serve 
the body without the aid of any more clothing. 
The very Stoics, the solemn imitators of the Cy- 
nics, refused to acquiesce in this point. While 
they aped Antisthenes in the rigour of his doc- 

into general discredit before that time. The 71st oration of 
Dio Chrysostom is employed in inquiring, why the philosophers 
were followed by mobs who laughed at them^ and plucked 
their pallium^ while artisaus wearing the dresses of their trades, 
walked the streets without disturbance. The owl, it seems, 
was at first followed by the small birds through mere admira- 
tion of her wisdom. So was Diogenes by the people. But 
now nothing remains except the wings, the eyes, and the beak, 
of the philosophical owl, and hence the contempt expressed 
by the people i-^i/iwi/ cKarog rrlv fiev «roX^v exei ti)v X<t>icpar«c 
Koi AioyevBC* to Be il>pov£iv, woXXS Beofxtv Ofiotttg eJvat roig 
6,yBpd<ny eKtiyoig, ij iyv ofwiiac avrotc? fl Xoy«c roi6r«c BiaXi- 
yiadai, — For the dress of Antisthenes, see Brucker, Hist. 
Philos. Per. 1. part. post. lib. ii. c. 8. § 2. 
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trine, tbey revolted from his dress, and added 
a tunic, which was worn within the pallium.* 

* Habitus Cynicoram e6 tantiim h rdiquorum philoaoplio^ 

rum habitn distabat^ qu6d hi tunicam sub pallio non gestarent; 

reliqui omnes gestarent. Ide6 Juvenalis^ qui sectam Cynicam 

h SUnci param diversam^ quod ad dogmata videret esse^ dixit : 

Stoica dogmata tantiim 



A Cynicis tnnic4 distantia- 



qudd Stoici cum tunicis sub pallio ambularent^ Cynici vetd 
dxcrofi'ec essent. Salmas. in Vit. M. Antonin. Hist. Aug. c. 2. 
— In a note on the same chapter^ Casaubon says: Fuere et 
propris singularum sectarum notae, propria gestamina. But it 
is not easy to make them out. The distinguishing marks of 
the Cynics and Stoics hove just been noticed. The Epicurean^ 
probably followed the Cyrenaics) and the studied elegance of 
Aristippus^ their leader, is well known j — Cultui corporis et 
elegantiae atque decori qukm maxime studebat, says Brucker. 
The Old Academy^ and perhaps the New^ preserved^ probably 
for the most part^ the manner of Plato, whose dress was grave 
and unostentatious) for we cannot suppose that the Peripa^ 
tetics themselves would adopt the extravagancies of Aristotle, 
^lian gives an account of the quarrel between him and Plato^ 
which was occasioned in great measm^ by the important article 
of the philosophical dress. Aristotle^ it seems, was violently 
inclined to be a coxcomb! His clothes {koBilc, perhaps the 
outer and body garment) were affectedly fine. So were his 
sandals. He cropped his hair, and took a strange pride in wear- 
ing a number of rings« He was a great talker; and a great 
qtnzzer too! — koi fuada ^e rig Jiv airrS wepl to frp6<ri$yfrov' jcal 
&Katpog ?ti>/iv\/a XoXSiroc KarriySpti Koi avri} roy rpSiroy ahrS^ 
lib. iii. c. 19. If Plato, who disapproved of these manner^^ 

E E 
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Hence it probably is, that, in this part of his 
argument, Varro considers the Cynics on one 
side, and all other philosophers in opposition 
to them. Those therefore who follow the 
opinions of the forty-eight sects last obtained, 
may profess their philosophy in the Cynic 
habit, or in some dress added to the pallium by 
the other schools. But if forty-eight are of one 
opinion, forty-eight may be of another. And 
thus are formed ninety-six sects.* 

There remains another increase ; and it is the 
last. It was a favourite practice with some of 
the most eminent philosophers to write treatises 
for the guidance of the public conduct of 
others; but to choose a life of retirement for 
themselves. Cicero points out this disposition 
in Aristotle and Theophrastus ; and follows it 
with no small praise. Each of them had in- 
quired into the true nature and constitution of 

indulged some finery about his house^ perhaps he drew some 
excuse from the example of Socrates, who is said to have been 
somewhat curious about the neatness of his small dwelling, hb 
low couch, and his* domestic slippers, ib. lib. iv. c. 11. 

* Unamquamque istarum quadraginta-octo sectarum potest 
quisque sequi habitu caeterorum philosophorum, it^mque potest 
alius habitu Cynicorum. Ex hac etiam differentid duplicantur, 
et nonaginta-sex hunt. Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 1. 
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a republic, the duties of those who possessed 
the highest stations in it, and the particular 
conjunctures in which the skill of government 
might best be applied, in order to direct the 
current of events as circumstances might re- 
quire. Yet a life spent in quiet, and devoted 
to contemplative knowledge, was pronounced 
by both to be most worthy of the man of wis- 
dom. Indeed, it was supposed to have some- 
thing divine in it, and to approach nearer than 
any other mode of life, to that of the gods.* 
It appears therefore, that though some might 
apply themselves to the administration of pub- 
lic affairs, while they maintained the opinions 
of their sects ; and though some might divide 
their time between the pursuit of philosophy 
and the calls of business, (both which cases 
were sufficiently common,) yet there- were 

* CilLmque uterque eorum docuisset^ qualem in republic^ 
principem esse conveniret ; pluribus praeterek ciim scripsisset, 
qui esset optimus reipublics status: hex: ampliiis Theophrastus, 
quae essent in republic^ inclinationes rerum et momenta tempo- 
ram, quibus esset moderandum uteunque res postularet. Vits 
autem degendae ratio maxim^ quidem illis placuit quieta, in 
contemplatione et cognitione posita rerum > quae quia Deoram 
erat vitae simillima, sapiente visa est dignissima. De Fin. lib. 
V. c. 4. 

£ £ 2 
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others, who, amidst an adherence to their sect, 
chose to persist in an indulgence of literary re- 
tirement and philosophic contemplation. Hence 
the sects, lately supposed, are capable of being 
followed in each of the three modes, retirement, 
activity, or a mixture of both; and consequently, 
from the multiplication of their sums, or ninety- 
six by three, is obtained the total sum of two 
hundred and eighty-eight : and this is the num- 
ber of sects which it was originally proposed 
to discover.* 

* Deniqne, quia eamm siDgulas quasque ita tueri homines 
possunt atque sectari, at aut otiosam diligant vitam^ sicut hi 
qui tantuiiunod6 studiis doctrins vacare voluerant; aut nego- 
tiosam^ sicut hi^ qui ciim philosopharentur^ tamen administra- 
tione reipuhlicae, regendisque rehus humanis occupatissimi fiie- 
runt ; aut ex utroque genere temperatam, sicut hi qui pardm 
erudito otio^partim necessario negotio^ altemantia vits sue tern* 
pora tribueruntj propter has differentias potest etiam tripHcari 
numerus iste sectarum, et ad ducentas^ octoginta-octo perdnci. 
Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 1 . After " voluerunt*' in the above passage, 
Augnstin adds, " atque valuenint.* ' This, and other such jingles, 
would betray him (for he is unhappily fond of these contrivances) 
even if we had not his own confession, that he has clothed the 
arguments of Varro in his own language: — H»c de Varronis 
libro quantiim potui, brevit^r ac dilucid^ posui, sententias ejus 
meis explicans verbis, ib. This custom was indeed too preva- 
lent among the early Christian writers, and gives to their criti- 
cisms a laxity which a just taste must condemn. 
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But this number, the creature of Varro's 
fancy, is presently destroyed, with the same 
facility with which it had been formed. In- 
deed, he does not apply the same principle of 
reduction to all the sects thus supposed. Some 
he treats as having no substantial foundation on 
which to place a difference of opinion concern- 
ing happiness. With the rest he argues as sects 
legitimately formed. Yet the opinions of these 
also he proves to be incompetent to the object 
proposed; and comparing them with his own, 
he finally establishes the philosophy of the Old 
Academy, as that which alone would reward 
the pursuit of a wise man intent on the disco- 
very of the Summum Bonum. 

His principle of reduction is drawn from the 
final purpose of Philosophy. The only worthy 
and sufficient object for which we philosophize, 
is happiness. But that which causes happiness, 
is the end itself of good. It is necessary there- 
fore to the legitimate existence of a philosophic 
cal sect, that it pursue some object which it 
believes to be the very end of good ; and it is 
farther necessary, that this should be separate 
and distinct firom any supposed end of good 
which is pursued by other sects.* If this fun- 

* Neque enim existimat uUam philosophic sectam esse di- 
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damental rule is applied to the increase last 
obtained, we shall find, that, when the question 
is only concerning the preference to be given to 
contemplative retirement, or public activity, 
or a mixture of both, the principal point is 
omitted: for here the dispute is not concerning 
the very end of good, but whether the pursuit 
of it be facilitated by one of the three modes 
more than by the others.* Happiness is the 
end of good; but that which is adopted only 
as preparative of the end of good, cannot be 
the end itself. Accordingly, though each of the 
three modes may be preferred by various per- 
sons, all of these will still be obliged to search 
farther for the end of good, which lies beyond 

cendam^ quae non e6 distet k caeteris, quod diversos habeat 
fines bonorum et malorum^ quandoquidem nulla est homini 
causa philosophandi^ nisi ut beatus sit. Quod antem beatum 
facit^ ipse est finis boui. Nulla est igitur causa pbilosophandi, 
nisi finis boui. Quamobrem^ quae nullum boni finem sectatur, 
nulla pbilosopbiae secta dicenda est. Civ. Dei^ lib. xix. c. 1 . 

* In tribus quoque illis vitae generibus^ uno scilicet non seg- 
nlt^r, sed in conteroplatioiie vel inquisitione veritatis otioso^ 
altero in gerendis rebus humanis negotioso^ tertio ex utroque 
genere temperato, cClm quaeritur quid horum sit potiiis eligen- 
dum^ noQ finis boui babet controversiam^ sed quid horum trium 
difficultatem vel facilitatem afferat ad consequendum vel reti- 
nendum finem boni 5 id in istd quaestioue versatur. Civ. Dei^ 
lib. xix. c. 2. 
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the modes. The difference therefore which has 
been created by the modes is not suflSciently 
substantial for the proper foundation of philo- 
sophical sects. They are consequently disal- 
lowed. The total number loses two- thirds at 
once, and is reduced to ninety-six.* 

If a similar reasoning is employed on the 
Cynic addition, the result will be similar. For 
in this case also, the question is not concerning 
the end itself of good; it applies only to the 
external appearance of those who pursue it. 
But a distinction thus unsubstantial can be of 
no avail towards the attainment of happiness. 
The habit of Antisthenes must therefore be dis- 
regarded : for not only does it not necessarily 
lead to the final good of man, but it has never 
had the power of ensuring even an uniformity 
of opinion concerning it.f The truth is, that 
philosophic principles, discordant with one an- 
other, have frequently been maintained amidst 
the assumption of the same common habit. 

* Nam remoto illo tripertito genere vitae, du» partes hnjus 
numeri detrahuntur^ et sects nonaginta-sex remanent, ib. c. 2^ 

t Denique fuerunt^ qui ciim dWersa sequerentur bona finalia, 
alii virtutem, alii voluptatem 5 eundem tamen habitum et con- 
suetudinem tenebant, ex qua Cynici appellabantur. Civ. Dei, 
lib. xix. c. 1. 
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And on the other hand, the habit has also 
served to give an outward distinction from 
other sects, when a genuine difierence of opinion 
could hardly be pleaded.* It follows therefore, 
that the increase occasioned by the Cynic 
claims, must also be disallowed. Hence, from 
the number which lately remained, one half is 
taken away ; and forty-eight sects are left.t 

Liable to the same objection is the increase 
made in &vour of the New Academy. For in 
the dispute between the followers of that school, 
and other philosophers, the end of good has no 
place. The question is only, whether the ob- 
ject of pursuit be certain or uncertain, whether 
it be discoverable by the force of philosophy, 
and whether man attain the substance, or only 
the resemblance of truth.:}^ But in this case 

* Ita illiicl^ quicquid est^ unde philospphi Cynici discemun- 
tur k c»teris^ ad ' eligendum ac tenendum bonum^ quo beati 
fierent^ utique nil valebat. Nam si aliquid ad hoc interesset^ 
profect6 idem habitus eimdem finem sequi cogeret^ et diversus 
habitus eundem sequi finem non sineret. ib. 

t Remotd ver6 di£ferenti4 ex Cynicis additd, ad dimidium 
rediguntur^ et quadraginta-octo fiunt. ib. c. 2. 

X Item ciim quaeritur de Academicis novis^ quibus incerta 
sunt omnia^ utrilm ita sint res habendae^ in quibus philoso- 
phandum est^ an sicut aliis philosophis placnit^ certas eas habere 
debemus j non quaeritur quid in boni fine sectandum sit, sed de 
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also is a difference of too shadowy a kind to 
j ustify the separate establishment of a sect. The 
nature of the Summum Bonum lies beyond the 
matter in debate; for all the anxiety of the dis- 
putants is wasted on th^ circumstances of the 
question, on the apparent, or the lactual, exist- 
ence of good. The pretensions of the New 
Academicians must therefore be also rejected ; 
and of the number to which we lately fell, one 
half will be lost. And thus twenty-four sects 
will remain.* 

But these will be liable ^to a similar reduc- 
tion; the debate concerning the social life;6f a 
plulosopher being equally remote from the prin- 
cipal subject, with the academic uncertainty. 
For neither in this case is the question concern- 
ing the end of good ; but whether^ in^ die : pur* 
auit of it, we shall confine our views to cmr- 
selves, or extend them to others.f But a dif- 

ip8iU8 boni ymtate, qnod videtnr seotandum,: ntritea sitymecne, 
.dubitandum. Civ.. Dei, Hbjux.. e. i. 

* Conferamus etiam qaod ex Academicis: no^s adhibitam 
jBist, nirsus. dimidia pars ,«eaianet, id est, Tiginti quatoor. ib. c. 2. 

t - Ctaa ergo.qiu»atur de sociali lotd, titri!km ^sit tenenda sa-* 
pienti ut Summum Bonum, quo fit liomo beatos, ita veht^et 
.curet amici.fiui, quemadmodum snnm, -an Bim tantummod6 
beatitudinis causd faciat quic^pud fadt; ncn-de ipso 
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fisrence concerning the mere participation of 
good, is not a difference concerning good itself. 
The increase therefore which was obtained by 
it, cannot be allowed; and the twenty-four 
sects must be reduced to twelve.* 

Against these, however, the same objection 
cannot be urged. They have a right toi>e con- 
sidered as sects; and there may be patrons of 
each. Pleasure, a freedom from paL, a con- 
junction of both, and the primary goods of na- 
ture, may be viewed in comiection with virtue. 
Each of the classes may be treated as superior, 
inferior, or equal to it; and all these opinions 
will be entitled respectively to the substantial 
character of philosophy .f In the examination 
of their merits, therefore, a different method is 
to be adopted. All the sects professing these 
opinions being allowed to be genuine, it is in- 



bono quiestio est^ sed de assumendo^ vel non assumendo socio 
ad hujus participationem boni^ propter seipsum^ sed propter 
eundem socium^ ut ejus bono ita gaudeat^ sicut gaudet suo. 
Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 1. 

* De sociali quoque vitd quod accesserat^ similiter auferatur^ 
et duodecim sunt reliquae^ qnas ista differentia^ ut yiginti-qua- 
tuor fierent^ duplicaverat. ib. c. 2. 

t De bis ergo duodecim nibil dici potest, cur sects non sint 
babendz. Civ. Dei^ lib. xix. c. 2. 
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quired, which has the right of priority; and the 
palm is given by Varro to that which joins the 
superiority of virtue with the primary goods oi 
nature. In order to establish this decision, the 
four original classes are first compared. Efut 
three are pronounced incompetent, in compari- 
son of the other; for pleasure is involved in the 
primary goods of nature; and so is freedom 
from pain. Nor will the union of both establish 
the claim of the third class; for this is still 
exceeded in value by the fourth, which, as has 
already appeared, comprehends in itself the 
goods of all the former classes, and brings the 
beneficial addition of many particulars, which 
they do not contain.* Here then the objection 
is made to the first three classes, not as they are 
considered in their natures, but in their defi- 
ciency of provision. They do not extend them- 
selves far enough in the region of good; and 



* Ex illis autem quatuor rebus Varro tres tollit^ volnptatem 
scilicet et quietem, et utrumque) non quod eas improbet^ 6ed 
quod primigenia ilia naturae et voluptatem in se habeant et 
quietem. Quid ergo opus est ex his duabus tria quaedam fa^ 
cere^ duo scilicet^ ciim sigillatim appetuntur Toluptas et quies > 
et tei^tium^ ciim amb» simul^ quandoquidem primli naturae^ 
et ipsas^ et praeter ipsas^ alia muha contineant } Civ. Dei^ lib* 
xix. c. 2. 
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the prima naturae are preferred, because the 
dass which they compose is more comprehen- 
sive in its objects, and therefore more largely 
^londuciye to thewel£etre of man. Hence too 
it appears, that, of the three modes in which the 
four classes were considered, that is to be pre- 
ferred which asserts the superiority of virtue. 
For to subject virtue to either of the classes, is 
to reverse the order of nature which is estab- 
lished in the constitution of man, and which 
lias been already described. To attribute to 
her a mere equality with either of them, is to 
withhold from her that command which is 
justly due to her superior value. It retotains 
then, that virtue govern the class with which 
she is connected, and that this be also the class 
t)f primary importance. 

From all these considerations it follows, that 
the philosophy which alone is worthy to be 
pursued by the wise man, terminates in the 
junction of the fourth class with the first mode ; 
or, in the terms of the argument, that the Sum- 
mum Bonum consists in the prima naturae, and 
the superiority of Virtue. Indeed, it is allowed, 
that the primary goods of nature, which are 
thus subjected to virtue, are desirable in the 
first instance on their own account. But when 
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they become connected with virtue, which,^ 
though of subsequent acquirement, is of prior 
importance, they fall under her application and 
control : for Virtue alone is capable of using 
both itself and all other things for the purposes 
of happiness.* 

Sufficient inquiry has now been made into 
the nature of the antient systems of philosophy 
concerning the Summum Bonum; and it ap- 
pears, how ineffectual were the attempts of rea- 
son and genius united, to discover that which 
Revelation alone can teach, the proper end of 
our being. For the completion of the subject, 
therefore, it will be only necessary to add a few 
observations arising from the doctrines which 
have been reviewed. 

1 . Concerning the sect which was first no- 
ticed, it may be of importance to remark the 
involuntary testimony which it bears to a great 
and standing truth, viz. that in the nature of 
things, right principles have a genuine ascen- 
dency of character, and that Vice itself is com- 
pelled to borrow the aid of Virtue for its own 

* Omnium autem bonorum vel animi vel corporis^ nihil sibi 
Virtas omnind praeponit. Haec enim bene utitur et seipsa, et 
caeteris, quas hominem faciimt beatum, bonis. Civ. Dei, lib. 
xix. c. 3. 
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support The votaries of pleasure dared not to 
propose their philosophy in its own licentious 
nakedness. They courted the sanction of some- 
thing more dignified ; and it is well observed 
by Cicero, that when Torquatus talked of the 
virtues, and their connection with the Summum 
Bonum of Epicurus, his voice was raised, and all 
his gestures shewed his internal feeling of their 
superior value. The connection however was 
equally degrading to virtue, and unavailing to 
Epicurus. While Cato felt, that to join plea- 
sure with virtue was to thrust an harlot into the 
society of matrons,* he strongly exposed the 
real and only purpose of such a philosophy, and 
the insignificance of its end, when compared 
with the labour employed in the pursuit of it. 
Epicurus claimed the possession of wisdom; 
and in the pride of physical inquiry, ranged 
through the heavens and the earth, the air and 
the sea, and formed a comprehensive system of 
nature. But what was the purpose of all this 
philosophical labour? The attainment of plea- 
sure! Xerxes astonished the world with his 



* Quid enim necesse est^ tanquam meretricem in matrona* 
rum cqetum^ sic voluptatem in virtutum concilium adducere ? 
De Fin. lib. ii. c. 4. 
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warlike preparations. He joined the shores of 
the Hellespont, and dug through Athos. He 
walked the seas, and navigated the land. If it 
had been asked of Xerxes, why he burst upon 
Greece with so mighty a force? with equal 
reason might he have answered, to fetch honey 
from Hymettus!* 

2. On the second of these sects we may re- 
mark, what errors await virtue itself, when the 
exercise of it is left to the mere direction of 
nature ! It is the distinguishing excellence of 
Christianity, that it brings us to God through 
the acknowledgment of our natural frailty, and 
teaches a reliance on Heaven through a distrust 
of ourselves. While it elevates the soul, it 
lowers the passions. While it dignifies the 
character, it extinguishes self-opinion, and 

* \Jt, si Xerxes, cum tantis classibus, tantisque equestribus 
et pedestribus copiis, Hellesponto juncto, Athene perfosso, 
maria ambulavisset, terrdmque navigdsset^ si cum tanto impetu 
in Graeciam venisset, causam ejus quis ex eo qu»reret tantarum 
copiarum tantique belli^ mel se auferre ex Hymetto voluisse 
diceret^ cert^ sine causd videretur tanta conatus 5 sic nos sapi- 
entem^ pluribus et gravissimis artibus atque virtutibus instruc- 
tum et omatum^ non^ ut ilium maria pedibus peragrantem, 
classibus montes, sed omne coelum totdmque cum universo mari 
terram mente complexum^ Toluptatem petere si dicemus, mellis 
causd dicemus tanta moUtum. De Fin. lib. ii. c. 34. 
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makes hamility the basis of duty. The masiins 
of the Stoic were indeed superior to those of 
the Epicurean; but he grew in arrogance as he 
improved in doctrine. He looked to no supe- 
rior being, but drew his virtue from the powers 
of his independent nature. He was completely 
wise in himself; and, in his own estimation, 
became his own god.* 

3. From the principles of the Old Acadony 
results a conclusion equally revolting, or equally 
unsatisfsu^tory. The Peripatetic was ready to 
proclaim with the Stoic, that intelligence and 
action are the two distinguishing features of 
man, and that he may be termed a mortal deity .f 
Yarro too, like Epicurus, has ranged through 
aU nature in quest of human happiness, and is 
equally proud of his discovery. The man pos- 
sessed of the virtue of his sect is happy in him- 
self, and secure from the stroke of fortune and 
the mutability of the world.:}^ He has also the 

* 0ecc#c T€ clycu* cxccy yap ev iavroi^ olovii dcoy, Laort. 
in yit. Zenon. 

t Hominem ad duas res^ ut ait Aristoteles^ intdligendum 
et agendum^ esse natum, quasi mortakm Deam. De Fin. 
lib. ii. c. 13. 

X Jam .non dnbitabis, qain earam (Yirtotaro) oon^potes ho- 
mines, magno animo erect^ue Yirenles, semper sint 
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high privilege of being free from all doubt 
concerning his principles, and from all error.* 
Whence arises this confidence ? It is the boast 
of the Academic philosophy, that it is not re- 
stricted to single points of doctrine, but has a 
larger and more secure foundation, and em- 
braces both the component parts of oiir nature. 
But what is obtained by this junction of the 
concerns of the soul with the condition of the 
body? Through the examination which has 
been made of the opinions of Plato, we have 
already detected the fallacy of the object to 
which he directed the hopes of the soul. And, 
as to Varro, he is in this, as in his former dis- 
quisition, utterly silent concerning an existence 
in a future state. Man, mortal man, is the 
beginning and tl^e end of his philosophy. To 
discover the art by which common life may be 
best conducted, is all his concern, — the object 
of all his virtue. He never turned his views 
towards another world for the happiness which 
he sought. Probably, his sagacity had taught 

qui omnes motus fortunae mutatjon^sque Fernm et temp<n:um 
leves et imbecilles fore intelligant^ li in idrtutis certamen ve- 
nerint. De Fin. lib. v. c. 24. 

* Edmque sectam sicut dubitatione, ita omni errore carere 
arbitratur. Civ. Dei^ lib. xix. c. 1 . 

F F 
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bim the emptiness of the fismcies of FlatD. He 
formed none for himself ; and we must conclude 
concerning a genius distinguisbed at Rome by 
bis capacity of research, his depth of penetra- 
jdon, his stnxig judgnumt, imd extensive learn- 
lo^, that he indulged no hope of inunortality, 
and that to his «yes futurity was '' qw univer- 
sal blank." 
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414. 
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of Achilles, 304, note. 
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Athenagoras^ his pleading for the Christians^ 7* 12. — His 
cheerfblness nnder suffering, 28. 

AuousTiN^ character of his *' City of Crod," 79. 82. — His mis- 
taken view of Plato's thedogy» 244. 

Augustus revenges himself upon Neptune, 57. — His reign 
assists the propagation of the Faith, 94. 

Bacchus, hy what represented, 21 1. 
BiBREBisTES, a leader of the Gretn, 107. 
Bbllona ofiended at Christianity, 137. 
Berbgynthia, her profligate rites, 205, note. 
Bbehhe, the Indian deity, what supposed to be ? 269. 
Bbennus plunders JElome, 136. 
Britain, its power connected with true religion, 174, 
Bbuckeb, his view of Ilato*s philosophy, 238. 246. 
BuBiAi«, antient, solemnity of, 160. 

Bteantium, by whom built and improved, 100. 

* 

CARTBAfiB, its destruction injurious to Rome, 98. 

C/BSAR descended from iBneas, 125. — General vicionsness and 
tyranny of the Caesars, 96, 97. 

Ceres, her rites, 20§. 

Chrysippus, the gods supposed to make use of his system of 
logic, 368. 

Cicero, his argument against Fate, 152. — His imitation of 
Plato, concerning the uncertainty of a future world, 339, 
341. note — Account of his treatise "De Finibus," 348.— 
The uncertainty of his opinions, 349. — His description of 
the social principle, 406. 

Claudian celebrates the defeat of the Goths, 115. 

Claudius, why caUed Gothicus, 109. 

Cluverius, his system concerning the Goths, 105. 
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CoNSTANTiNfi coDqucrs the Goths^ 109. 

Creation, proper doctrine of, not taught by Plato, 314. — nor 

by any Pagan theology, 316. 
Cybele much respected by the Romans, 127. — Unable to save 

Troy, ib. 
Cynics, their strange and affected dress, 415. 

Daci, name of, to whom given, 103. 

Demiurge, superior to other beings, 270. — ^Will not trouble 

himself with the formation of man, or with his concerns, ibw 

— Eternal life not within his gift, 281. 
Demons, Platonic, their nature described, 275. 
DiCAABCHUS writes against the immortality of the soul, 286» 
DcMiiTiAN, his pretended victories over the Daci, 108. 

Egypt, what Plato learnt there, 247. 

Epicurus adopts part of the doctrine of Democritus, 236.--^ 
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351.— Their character, 352*— -His SummumBonum is plea* 
sure, 354. — He associates the Virtues with it, 359. — Ridicule 
of this by Cleanthes and Augustin, 361. — The account of 
him by Laertius agrees with that of Cicero, 365. — Compared 
with Xerxes, 430* 

EucHERius, his intention to revive Paganism, 121. 

Fabius, his cruelty at Tarentum, 139. 
Fate, nature of, 145. 
Fimbria overthrows the second Troy, 133» 
Fuscus, a repast for Dacian vultures, 108» 

Germanicus, his death revenged Upon the Pt^an gods, 58. 
Oetjb, situation c^, 102. — Whether the same with the Goths, lb. 
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mud the foul of man, 341. note. 
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Jahus, door-keeper to the gods, 178. note. 
JBwa, hortile to the propi«;ation of ChriitMmtj, 18. 23.— 
Lose their empire throog^ the love of idabtiy, 170. — ^ReaaoB 

of their dispersion, 1 7 1 ' 

luuM, 131. 

iMAiOE-woBaniF, aotient philosophy of, 210), 211. 

Intouuiavcb of Romans to Christians:, 9. 

JuMO, her hatred to the Trojans, 126. — ^Unable to save Car- 
thage, 129.— Her rites, 204. 

Jupiter unable to save his own Crete, 129. — The sool of the 
world, 181. 

Justin Martyr, his accoimt of the persecation of the Chris- 
tians, 5, 6, 7, 8.— His attachment to the Gotpd, 28.— Hia 
supposition concerning Plato, 249. 

LucAK, bis description of the people of Lesbos, 59*-^His 
eulogy on Pompe/s soldiers, 1 62. 

Marcellinus, bis description of JEloman manners, 78. 
Marcei/LUS, his cruelty, at Syracuse, 139. 
MiNEBYA> her temple, 131. — Her image^ 134. 
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MiNUcius Felix^ his belief in the resurrectioB of the bod^^ 

166. 
MosHEiM^ his reprehension of Flato> 239. 

Ni€iiDi!j8^ his experiment of the wheels 148. 
NuMA^ simplicity of worship in his time^ 16^. 

Ocellus Lucanus^ his philosophy of the world, 227* 
Oracle, Delphic, meaning of the addrew nade tn "k bj Ae 

worshippers^ 269. 
Origen, vindicates the pthmle meetings of Christians, 10. 
Orosius, character of biaiilstory, 80. 
Ovid, his maaeer of celebrating the circular philosophy, 335. 

Paul, Saint, his description of the happiness promised by the 
Grospel, 1 . — ^Dis labours and suflEerings, 3, 4. — His happi- 
ness notwithstanding these, 24, 25. 

Pherecydes, l^he ^^rliest writer quoted by Cicero, in favour of 
the immortality of the soul, 288. 

Philosophy, the term of, by whom first used, 222. 

Phurnutus, his opinion concerning Jupiter, 182. 

Pi4ATo^ bis triple providence, 149. — ^Adopts certain doctrines 
of Pythagoras, 220. — ^Travels in pursuit of knowledge, 234. 
-=r-Hi3 triply philosophy, 235,-<-His theology, 240. — His 
uncertainty couuperning his own doctrines, 336. 

PoHPEY, the gods threatened for his defeat, 58. 

Procopius, his account of the merciful 9Cts of the Goths, 142. 

Prude^tius refutes Symmachus, 72. — celebrates the defeat of 
the Goths, 115. 

Pythagoras, founder of the Italian school, 225. 

Refokmbb^ o£ Eaglaftd, eompiared wijbh the eiarly m^rtirK^i 35. 
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Resurrection^ antient belief in^ 161. 

Revelation^ in what different from Paganism^ 217. 

Rhadagaisus defeated^ 114. — ^An idolater^ 121. 

RoME^ causes of its decay^ 86. — Its provinces overrun by the 

Barbarians^ 100. — Cruelty of Romans in virar, 138. — ^Their 

eariy virtues^ 173. 
RuFFiNUS^ guardian of Arcadius^ 113. • 

SiXLUST, his false praise of the Romans^ 137. 

Salvian*s view of Roman depravity^ 99. 

Seneca^ his account of the superstitions of the Capitol^ 201. — 
His contradiction of his principles^ 207. 

Socrates^ of the Ionic school^ 228. — His account of his philo^ 
sophical studies^ 229.— 'The object of his doctrines^ 233. — . 
An idolater^ 273. — Refutes others, but teaches no system of 
his own^ 346. — Consequences of this^ ib. and 347. 

SouL^ three degrees of, 212.— Whether body or not, 284. — 
Plato's account of its immortality, 289. — Its pre-existence, 
293. — Its situation in the body, 298. — What becomes of it 
after death, 304. — Plato's doctrine of, self-contradictory or 
impious, 333. — Higher doctrine of the Scriptures, 335. 

Stilicho, guardian of Honorius, 113. 

Stoics, more learned than the Epicureans, 366. — Their skill 
in logic, 367. — Their morals, 368. — The faults which ac- 
companied both, 369. — Character of their philosophy, 370, 
371. — ^Their wise man, 384. — He may kill himself to shew 
his wisdom, 385. — Their dress, 417. 

Sylla, his cruelty, 88, 

Symmachus, his pleading for the restoration of idolatry, 48. 
67. 

Tatian proves Grecian knowledge to be later than the age of 
Moses, 13, 14. 16. — His attachment to the Scriptures, 31. 
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Tertullian upbraids the Romans for denying justice to the 
Christians, 6. — His mention of the Lord's Supper, 10. — 
His comparison of the Pagan gods with the mangled Chris- 
tians, 29. — Argues for the Resurrection, 1 66, 

Thales, founder of the Ionic school, 223. — His principles, ib. 

Theodosius, his clemency, faith, and valour, 92. — Represses 
the Goths, 112. 

Theology, fabulous, 194.— Civil, 197.— Natural, 208. 

Theophilus, his system of chronology against the Greeks, 15. 
— His account of their persecuting temper, 1 7. — His disre- 
gard of suffering, 26. 

Thrace assigned to the Goths, 111. 

TiMisus, the Locrian, his system of the world, 181. 227. 

Transmigration adopted by Plato from Pythagoras, 226. 

Transubstantiation falsely inferred, 11. 

Triumvirates founded in perfidy and blood, 90. 

Valens defeated by the Goths, 112. 

Varro, his opinion of Jupiter, 187. — His system of theology, 
190 — 194. — Submits to the worship which he despises, 207. 
— Makes no mention of eternal life, 217. — A favourer of the 
Old Academy, 348. — His inquiry concerning the nature of 
man, 390. — His view of all possible sects, 409. — His reduc- 
tion of them to one, 428. 

Victory, altar of, 67. 

Virgil, his notion of Jupiter, 182. — ^The probable meaning of 
his ivory gate, 340. 

Ulysses, his wisdom in the choice of a second life, 305. note. 

Xenophon, his compliment to the Persians, 162. — His account 
of the opinions of Socrates, concerning philosophy, 231. 
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